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ABSTRACT 

Utilizing a grajit from the Office of Economic 
opportcnity, the Rochester Schsols Alternative Study has Leen 
established to study the possibilities of developing an education 
system which would: (1) include a variety of learning programs based 
partially on the best aspects of those previously tried and (2) 
provide parents and teachers a choice in selecting the school with 
which they wish to be associated. Such a choice would allow teachers 
to select a teaching situation which would maximize the use of their 
parti colar teaching skills and abilities; likewise, parents would be 
able to choose for their cMld a school which they feel best meets 
his learning style. The use of educational vouchers is being studied 
as a means of financing soch a system. The first volume of this 
report includes general background information regarding the origin 
of the voucher concept, a brief history of federal categorical aid, a 
description of the current educational scene in Rochester, and other 
relevant background information. The mcst important sections of 
Volume 1, however, describe the rationale for, and the approaches to, 
the study— the methods used to inform various segments of the school 
community and the use of feedback from many individuals and groups in 
the development of a proposed voucher model. Volume 2 describes the 
proposed Rochester voucher Hodel; and Volume 3 comprises 13 
appendixes of supporting tables^ narratives, and documentation. 
(Author/BA) 
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"A recommendation is made to establish either mint-schools within xhools 
or crmte new smaller schools. . , Sonw schools might emphasize a specialty 
such as vocational education, fine arts, mathematics, or ethnic studies. Some 
groups of parents might desire that their chikbm be taught in a school 
setting employing open corridor or open classroom techniques. Other 
parents might prefer a more structured and traditional school . . Parents 
would be allowed a choice among several such schools, " 
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PREFACE 



This report is divided into three volumes. The first 
volume includes general ba<;kground information regarding the 
origin of the voucher concept, a brief history of federal 
categorical aid. a description of the current educational scene 
in Rochester, and other relevant background information. The 
most important sections of Volume I, however, describe the 
rationale for and approaches to the Study, the methods used 
to inform various segments of the school community, and the 
use of feedback from many individuals and groups in the devel- 
opment of the proposed voucher model. 

Because of the sensitive nature of the Study, and the 
social and political controversy which it brought about, both 
objective and subjective material is presented. The writers of 
this report thought it necessary to make a number of assumptions 
before drawing certain conclusions. It is our feeling, however, 
that the data presented in the Appendices provide considerable 
documentation for most of the conclusions stated herein. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the end of World War II , and most particularly since 
the launching of Sputnik I by the Russians in 1957, the American 
public suddenly and explosively has become aware of educational 
deficiencies. The post World War II "baby-boom" precipitated 
shortages of classrooms and of properly trained teachers, a 
phenomenon which lasted from about 1950 through the middle 
sixties. The instantaneous and massive push to compete with 
Russian advancements in science and technology in the late fifties 
brought about a new wave of criticism which led the Federal 
government into public education on an unprecedented scale. 

The passage in 1958 of the National Defense Education Act, 
which was directed at satisfying the demands of critics who 
had become concerned about the "space race," gave tremendous 
impetus to efforts at refocusing educational reform toward the 
development of new educational programs in mathematics, science, 
and related fields. Some educational practitioners, however, 
felt that this thrust brought about a concomitant de-emphasis 
on the reading and language arts curricula. Hence, the movement 
back to "fundamet.tals" had its beginnings. Although not so strongly 
as at its inception, proponents of these points of view are still 
making themselves heard today. 

In 1964 and 1965, Federal Categorical Aid programs began 
to reach their peak. With the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, it seemed 
to many that American Education was finally settling down to 
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the task of addressing itself to certain domestic problams 
which many reformers believe had become more pressing than 
the race to conquer space. These federal programs were 
geared, basically, toward making equal educational opportunity 
a reality for all. Various compensatory education and 
desegregation programs were implemented, in some cases, even 
before definitive federal guidelines had been developed. 
Ensuing and somewhat chaotic efforts to ablish new bur- 
eaucracies to administer funds and oversee implementation of 
various programs generated fear that the concept of local control 
over education might be seriously weakened. 

Add to this chronology the graver issues of community 
control, spiralling costs of education, taxpayer revolt, teacher 
surplus, the crisis in urban education (its demands for account- 
ability, its emphasis on alternative forms of education), and 
it becomes apparent that American public education is perhaps 
in a greater state of upheaval today than it has ever been in 
its recent history. lu attempting to deal with various issues 
and the conflicting demands for educational reform which often 
result, boards of education, administrators, and teachers have 
tried to diversify the organization of their school systems, 
their methods, materials, and content of instruction in such 
a way that the majority of these dema->ds are at least partially 
satisfied. 

Many critics, particularly those associated with the 
movemenc for alternative educational programs in the public 
sector, feel that attempts by schoolmen to be accountable to 
the proponents of these differing points of view have been 
pursuing a middle-of-the-road course, satisfying, in fact, none 
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of the competing demands identified above. Whether or not 
this assertion is true, it does seem clear that far too many 
educational reforms, particularly those which have been 
federally funded, have been tried with a minimal degree of 
success . 

The Rochester City School District, like many hundreds 
of urban school districts throughout the United States, has 
not escaped the kinds of conflicts which have erupted as a 
result of increased federal involvement designed to meet 
various demand? for school reform and to improve the quality 
of educational programs. 

In attempting to improve local education to reflect 
better the stated goals and philosophy of the City School 
District (See Statement of Philosoph y and Goals , Appendix E), 
several new approaches hjve been implemented over the past 
fev years using funding from a variety of sources. Notable 
among these have been Prolect UNIQUE and the World of Inquiry 
School, the Distar Reading Program, the Open Enrollment Program, 
the Urban -Suburban Transfer Program, the various ESEA programs, 
the District's commitment to individualized instruction, and 
the wide variety of innovative instructional programs among 
individual schools in the system. 

Although some of the innovations mentioned above have 
met with considerable opposition, members of the Board of 
Education, administrators, teachers, and many interested parents 
have continued to develo{. and implement new educational programs 
in an effort to improve the quality of education in the Rochester 
City Schools. 
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Faced with a seemingly overwhelming budget deficit 
for the coming school year, the Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of Schools have been actively seeking means 
of continuing this effort through an investigation of several 
categorical aid programs funded by the federal government. 
The voucher feasibility study represents but one of the many 
investigations presently being carried out along these lines. 

Utilizing a grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Rochester Schools Alternative Study has been established 
to study the possibility of developing an education system 
which would: (1) include a variety of learning programs based 
partially on the best aspects of those previously tried and 
(2) provide parents and teachers a choice in selecting the 
school with which they choose to be associated. Such a choice 
would alloT* teachers to select a teaching situation which would 
maximize the use of their particular teaching skills and abilities; 
likewise, parents would be able to choose for their child a 
school which they feel best meets his learning style. The use 
of educational vouchers is being studied as a uieans of 
financing such a system. 

Larry O. Maynard 

Assistant Director 

(Research Coordinator) 

Rochester Schools Alternative Study 
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I. ORIGIN OF THE VOUCHER CONCEPT 

Although the origin of the voucher concept can be traced 
to Adam Smith, a specific voucher plan was first proposed in 
contemporary form by an Englishman, E.C. West, in Education and 
the State , (1965). In America, West's plan has been supported by 
such notables as economist Milton Friedman and sociologist James 
S. Coleman. 

The voucher concept is embodied in a niimber of government 
programs for the financing of higher education, notably the G.I. 
Bill and various state scholarship programs. Governmental finan- 
cing for elementary education has, however, been largely confined 
to schools that are managed by local public school boards. Par- 
ents who disliked the neighborhood school provided by their local 
public Boards of Education have had to seek private alternatives 
and pay full tuition for the privilege. 

In December, 1969, the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) made a grant to the Center for the Study of Public Policy 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, to finance a detailed study of 
"education vouchers." ("Vouchers" are a convenient label for 
certificates which the local school authority would issue to 
parents; parents would give these certificates to an eligible 
school, and the school would then return them to the local school 
authority for cash.) In March, 1970, the Center submitted a Pre- 
liminary Report to OEO suggesting possible uses of vouchers at 
the elementary school level. The Report examined a wide variety 
of possible voucher systems. It concluded that some proposed 



voucher systems were Infeasible, but also concluded that certain 
kinds of voucher systems might substantially improve the education 
provided to elementary school children, especially the economical- 
ly disadvantaged. The Preliminary Report therefore recommended 
that OEO try to find local school districts willing to conduct 
five-to eight-year demonstrations of a suitable voucher system. 

After completing its Preliminary Report, the Center em- 
barked on an eight-month investigation of the feasibility of con- 
ducting a demonstration project of the general type it had rec- 
ommended. Superintendents of schools in all cities which were in 
full compliance with federal requirements regarding racial in- 
tegration, and which had a 1960 population in excess of 150,000, 
were contacted by mail. Expressions of interest in the voucher 
concept from those cities were followed through by Center staff, 
and a number of voucher feasibility studies were conducted by 
local school districts, one of which has implemented a voucher 
demonstration (Alum Rock Unified School District, San Jose, 
California) . 
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II. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK: A BRIEF DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION 
A. Population Characteristics 

Rochester, New York, Is similar to many other large 
urban cities in its socio-economic make-up. Within 
Rochester there exist certain identifiable areas char- 
acterized by a distinct population make-up, existing around 
a fluid, inner-city core. The schools reflect the socio- 
economic, cultural, and racial composition of the neigh- 
borhoods immediately surrounding them. 

Rochester's inner-city is adjacent to the downtown 
business area. Its population is mostly Black and Spanish- 
speaking, with isolated groups of whites scattered through- 
out. The economic make-up of the inner-city is quite 
diverse, ranging from very low- income families to those 
of substantially higher incomes. Most of its specific 
population is transient; however, the general racial 
characteristics of the area tend to remain constant. 

The northern section of the city is divided into some 
well-defined geographic areas, identifiable, for the most 
part, by their ethnic and economic composition. The north- 
west section, for example, is populated mainly by working- 
class homeowners primarily of Italian -American origin with 
an age span ranging from the very young to senior citizens. 
The northeast section comprises a large number of Ukranian, 
Polish, and other Slavic families. Although both these 
sections have been fairly self-contained communities, 
the inner-city has recently started to expand its boundaries, 
thus causing these neighborhoods to change their compositions. 
The most northerly section of the city, however, is almost 
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a coiranunity unto itself because of its geography and 
municipal history. Its population is socio -economically 
homogeneous, composed of lower-middle and middle-class 
whites. This neighborhood experiences little social 
mobility, many of its residents being second and third- 
generation homeowners. 

The rest of the city, although well-defined geograph- 
ically, displays demographic variety. Rochester's one 
integrated middle-income area is located in the southwest 
section of the city. It is composed mostly of young 
middle-class whites with a growing number of Blacks. Many 
children from this area are enrolled in local public ele- 
mentary schools. The southeast area is also racially 
mixed. However, its population is more transient and 
income- level is comparatively lower. The most affluent 
section of Rochester expands north to south along the 
eastern border of the city. The majority of its residents 
are white professional homeowners. 
B. The Political Climate and the Schools 

There is a unique relationship existing between the 
politics of Rochester and the education of its children. 
Unlike most school boards, the Rochester Board of Education, 
significantly, does not enjoy fiscal autonomy. It has, 
for example, the power to determine its own budget, but 
the Rochester City Council exercises the authority for 
taxation to meet these needs. Also, all capital expenditures 
by the Board must be approved by the City Council, Moreover, 
there seems to be a direct relationship between a seat on 
the School Board and election to higher political offices. 
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In the past ten years, six Board members have run for 
seats on the City Council or the State Legislature 
while serving as members of the Board. In two instances, 
former elected municipal officials have been elected 
to terms on the School Board after completing their 
tenure in local office. One of tnem became a moving force 
in the formulation of the citizens organization which, 
in 1972, elected the present majority to cue Scnool Board. 
Although the City Council tried to divorCe politics from 
the local School Board election in 1972 by declaring 
that all candidates had to run witnout regular party 
labels, candidates did run with the backing of local 
political organizations on recognizable platforms. 

The history of the key issue in the 1972 School Board 
election - school desegregation - should also be mentioned. 
As early as August 27, 1963, the Board of Education had 
unanimously directed the Superintendent of Schools to 
develop plans which would "reduce significantly" racial 
imbalance in the Rochester public schools. In the fall 
of 1969, the Superintendent, his staff, and a group of 
citizens began working on a plan called Desegregation 
in Rochester. This plan, when finally proposed, would 
have achieved its objective by the massive restructuring 
of attendance zones and the concomitant involuntary transfer 
of large numbers of students from their neighborhood schools. 
The plan was discussed in well-attended public meetings 
during the fall and early winter of 1969-70. During the 



first week of March, 1970, some eight hundred teachers 
favoring implementation of the Reorganization Plan staged 
a one-day walk-out to demonstrate their support. At 
approximately the same time, a group of Rochester parents 
filed a suit in federal court charging the District with 
maintaining a segregated school system. The School Board 
decided not to implement immediately the full plan to 
desegregate the schools as proposed.^ Instead, they 
seemed to follow a principle of gradual change by: 

1. Authorizing the building of two new junior 
highs prior to restructuring the whole second- 
ary school organization 

2. Implementing the proposed elementary grade 
restructuring in only one attendance zone 

3. Establishing community and parents' advisory 
councils within certain attendance zones to 
consult about matters pertaining to their 
schools 

4. Officially supporting the principle of vol- 
untary transfer of students as the means of 
achieving racial balance 

In the November election of 1970, however, the majority 
on the School Board changed; as a consequence, the complete 
plan to desegregate the schools was adopted to be implemented 
in September, 1971. During the subsequent election campaign. 



Because of what they viewed as the "regrettable circumstance" 
that "consensus understandings were lost," making it "impossible 
to deal appropriately with the overall questions." 



a slate of five candidates successfully ran for office on a 
platform specifically demanding the return of most students 
to their neighborhood schools. Their first official act 
was to support a resolution that voluntary transfer, their 
key to achieving racial balance, be encouraged within each 
elementary school zone. Thus, immediately prior to the 
Study, the community had gone through two massive reorgani- 
zations of the schools. 

The method by which these changes were effected 
tended to alienate many segments of the community. In 
neither instance, it was felt, was the decision to 
reorganize made by a Board of Education which truly 
represented the community at large. The Black community, 
for example, feels inadequately represented by the Board. 
It was only during a crisis, they point out, that the 
Board complied with their request for community school 
councils to work with administrators and staffs on inner- 
city school problems. 

The Spanish- speaking community has articulated the 
same feelings regarding the unresponsiveness of the Board 
to their perceived needs. 

Segments of the white community as well have felt 
themselves alienated from, and unrepresented by, the 
educational power stnacture. In 1970, it was the northwest 
section; in 1972, the southwest section. The situation 
in general has created a climate of fatigue and mistrust among 
Rochester parents. They view the educational establishment 
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as an unresponsive entity which cannot be trusted to 
dispassionately and unilaterally make decisions for 
all segments of Rochester's public school population. 
Considering Rochester's past educational and political 
history, it does not seem unreasonable to doubt that the 
factionalism existing today in the city will ever be 
healed or the mistrust assuaged. 

It was in this climate that thr: Study Staff began 
Its Feasibility Study. Initially, the Staff felt that 
the voucher mechanism would be attractive to the various 
segments mentioned because it seemed to offer them the 
accountability and responsiveness of their schools which 
they had been seeking. Just the opposite happ2ned. 
Leaders of the Black community, for example, could 
not rid themselves of the fear that the voucher proposal 
was just another "trick" of the Board. They felt that 
regardless of the number of guarantees of meaningful 
parental input written into the proposal, when it came 
time actually to implement these promises, the Board 
would find a way to place limitations or to redefine 
them. The voucher system was viewed as just another 
appeasement. The Spanish-speaking community, on the other 
hand, did not question this side of the issue; their 
main concern was how the voucher mechanism would affect 
their existing bilingual programs. 

The majority of the white community viewed the proposed 
voucher demonstration with mixed but wary feelings, many 
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having little direct relationship to the issue of improving 
the quality of education. Most refused co believe that 
the voucher proposal wasn't a plot to abolish their neigh- 
borhood schools. Some said it was a way of achieving 
Reorganization without the actual plan; others, that it 
would increase segregation to such a point that federal 
action would have to be taken. Some insisted that it was 
a way of forcing schools to make changes that they, the 
parents, did not favor. Surprisingly, a common bond 
developed between many Black and white parents who had 
previously opposed each other on a number of issues. In 
meeting after meeting, Staff members heard parents stating 
their concern that the Board, with its reputation for doing 
things its own way, would not really adhere to the prin- 
ciples of fiscal and curricular autonomy for schools 
participating in a voucher demonstration. 
C. Conclusions 

Philosophically, Rochester is a community of many 
communities, the lines between which have widened over the 
past few years of educational change. Some Study Staff 
members feel it is necessary to point out that the Feas- 
ibility Study could not have begun at a more inopportune 
time. Many Rochester parents had viewed the rescinding 
of Reorganization as allowing for a "breathing period." 
Now another change was being proposed, this one more 
complicated than the other two in terms of its implications 
for those who would participate. The Staff felt that the 
negative feelings generated over the past few years pre- 
cluded an open-minded approach by many to the Feasibility 
Study . 

ERIC 
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Generally, parents would not believe the Board of Education, 
after its recent history of unilateral dec is ion -making, 
would ever allow parents to become meaningfully involved 
in the educational process. Thus, the credibility and 
motives of the Staff were questioned. 

Given this background, the Staff found that with 
their limited resources and abbreviated timetable, they 
could not over come the credibility gap existing between 
the parents of Rochester and their school officials. 
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III . RATIONALE 

The basic rationale for this Study was to determine the 
feasibility of implementing a voucher system within the Rochester 
City School District. In one sense, a feasibility study can be 
conceptualized as the process of determining "likelihood" or 
"probability." It was with this connotation of feasibility in 
mind that the Rochester Schools Alternative Study effort was con- 
ducted. In gathering and analyzing data relevant to this approach, 
five closely related "dimensions" of feasibility were investigated: 

1. Public awareness of the basic concepts of 
alternative education 

2. Acceptance of these basic concepts by the 
Rochester community 

3. The willingness of school commiinities to 
participate in an alternative school demonstration 

4. The budgetary and economic advantages and limita- 
tions of the OEO model 

5. The educational advantages and disadvantages 
of the OEO model 

A. Specific Objectives 

The specific objectives on which the Study focused were 
the following: 

1. To assess among the people of Rochester their 

awareness, acceptance of, and willingness to par- 
ticipate in a voucher demonstration 
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2. To develop a viable voucher model consistent with 
the perceived needs of the Rochester community 

3. To disseminate information to all segments 

of the community concerning Issues inherent in 
the voucher concept 

4. To inform the Board of Education and the Sixper- 
intendent of Schools as to the progress and out- 
comes of the Study 

B. Assumptions 

As the Study began. Staff members had to rely on ce>rtaln 

t 

tacit assumptions about Rochester and its educational cli- 
mate. Among the assumptions thct proved to be invalid are 
the following: 

1. That the Church-State issue would diminish after 
it was explained that only public schools were to 
be included 

2. That the unwillingness of the community to "try 
something new" would be overcome after the educa- 
tional benefits of alternative programs became 
clear 

3. That the present crisis in funding public education 
and, more particularly, the estimated school 
budget deficit in Rochester would overcome community 
apathy 

4. That the community's basic mistrust of the entire 
public school heirarchy, and the accompanying dis- 
belief that parents could have significant input. 
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could be minimized 

5. That the constraints of categorical aid for a 
voucher study would not appear as a major dis- 
advantage to proponents of general aid^ 

6. That teachers would consider the proposal objec- 
tively on the basis of its potential value to 
public education in Rochester 

Among the assumptions that proved to be valid are the 
following: 

1. That the Study Staff would be able to function 
without interference or pressures from either 
the Board of Education or Central Administration 
and receive full cooperati jn in obtaining 
necessary research data and records 

2. That the highly complicated mechanisms required 
under a voucher system would be difficult to ex- 
plain to the general public 



This argxraient against vouchers was strengthened by the current 
uncertainty regarding cutbacks in federal funding for education 
and the status of OEO during the next four years of the Nixon 
administration. 



IV. LIMITATIONS 
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It would be extremely difficult to di.. cuss all of the 
limitations involved in conducting a study of this nature. A 
more reasonable procedure would be listing some of the more sig- 
nificant limitations encountered by the V ucher Study Staff. Some 
of them are as follows: 

1. Difficulty of a full-time Staff of five to inform 
the community at large and to simultaneously 
develop a responsive voucher model 

2. Difficulty in efficiently using specialized Staff 
expertise when faced wit obstacles demanding the 
immediate attention of all Staff members ( i.e . , 
direct attacks by the Rochester Teachers Associa- 
tion) 

3. Difficulty in coordinating Staff activities and 
scheduling Staff meetings due to limited time 
schedules and lack of space 

4. Time lapse between dissemination of the three sepa- 
rate voucher model drafts which allowed opponents 
the opportunity to carefully organize their campaign 
and generate "premature" criticism 

5. Consistent, strong opposition by the leadership of 
the local teachers* union who carried out an exten- 
sive and we 11- financed anti-voucher campaign 

6. Perceived necessity on the part of the Staff to 
assume a defensive position of advocacy rather than 
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one of impartiality as a result of consistent and 
sometimes emotional attacks by various opponents 

7. Negative emotional reaction on the part of several 
community groups who feared that non-public schools 
would be ultimately included in the voucher pro- 
gram 

8. Skepticism on the part of some segments of the 
community regarding any innovative change *n light 
of the controversy generated by the recent unsuc- 
cessful Reorganization Plan for Rochester schools 
(See Section II. B. , The Political Climate and the 
Schools ) 

9. Fears regarding the stability of OEO and the 
effects that federal categorical aid (via the 
voucher) would have on local control 

10. Misconceptions on the part of the Advisory Committee 
regarding their role and a breakdown of communica- 
tions with Staff resulting from outside pressures on 
committee members 
In summary* the foregoing factors tended to limit speciali- 
zation, communication, and general efficiency of the Staff, 
thereby making the Study tasks more difficult. The list is not 
complete; however, it describes several of the more basic problems 
the Staff encountered as the Study developed. 
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2. A child will be allowed to change schools 
quarterly. If a child transfers from one 
participating school to another during the 
school year, his voucher money will be pro- 
rated among the schools attended. (See Section 
XII) 

3. In-service and program development work will 
continue. Participating schools will once 
again receive no-strings-attached grants for 
program revision and further development. 

4. The Board of Education will continue to encourage 
the development of new public schools. These 
newly-established public schools will be governed 
by the same state, local, and voucher demonstration 
regulations which govern already-existing public 
schools participating in the program. 

5. During the program's first year of actual operation 
both OEO and the City School District will conduct 
evaluations. OEO will conduct an over-all 
evaluation of the program. The District will 
receive funds from OEO to conduct its own 
independent, locally- developed evaluation. 

(See Section XIII) 

6. The same proceduires simmiarized earlier for program 
development, the establishment of new public 
schools, parents choosing schools for their children, 
etc . , will occur again at the appropriate time 

o 

ERIC 
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tasks arising from the objectives had not 
been analyzed in depth and would need much 
additional attention as the Study progressed. 

B. Inservice Staff Workshop, SUC Brockport, New York 
During the weekend of December 9-10, 1972, the Staff of 
the Feasibility Study, with the chairperson of the Ad 
Hoc Advisory Committee, held a retreat -workshop at the 
Fancher Campus of the University of the State of New 
York at Brockport. The impetus for the workshop was the 
perceived need for coordination of the numerous directions 
and activities ^.eing pursued by the Staff. With a 
consultant serving as facilitator, the following agenda 
items were discussed in depth: 

1. Staff role clarification 

2. Refinement of Draft II of the proposal 

3. Refinement of strategy 

4. Revision of the timetable for the 
Feasibility Study 

5. An analysis of the image of the Staff that 
was being projected to the public at large 

6. An examination of the personal and professional 
relationships existing among the Staff mem- 
bers 

C. The Role of the Advisory Committee 
1 . Background 

As required by the OEO Special Conditions for 
the Rochester Voucher Study grant, individuals 
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representative of the Rochester school coinmunity 
were contacted to determine their willingness to 
serve on an Ad Hoc Advisory Committee to the 
Feasibility Study Staff. The people contacted were 
expected to function in three capacities: 

a. Provide input to the Study Staff on parental 
and community concerns so that the Study would 
be maximally responsive to the perceived needs 
of the school commtmity 

b. Advise the Study Staff on the most effective 
methods of receiving input from and informing 
the community about the progress of the Study 

c. Participate in explaining the proposed model to 
various individuals and groups in the city 

Specifically, the Study Staff was searching for 
parents, teachers, and administrators who had pre- 
viously demonstrated the ability to work construc- 
tively in diverse groups concerned with education, 
and who would be able to approach the question of a 
voucher system with an open mind. Initially, the 
Advisory Committee was planned to include only par- 
ent representatives from each of the school attend- 
ance zones, representatives of the teachers union, 
the elementary school principals organization, the 
Bilingual Education Council, the Alternative Schools 
Committee, the Parents Advisoiy Council for Title I, 
the Community Schools Council, the Inner-City 
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Parochial Schools Council and Action for a Better 
Community.^ During the course of the Study, mem- 
bers were added to the Advisory Connnittee from 
BENTE^, and the Teacher Aide Association of 
Rochester. At the conclusion of the Study, there 
were approximately twenty people on the Advisory 
Committee. The group met at least once a week. 
The members appointed their own chairperson, 
wrote their own agenda, and specifically requested 
that Staff members serve only as information dis- 
seminators and facilitators during committee 
meetings. 
2. Chronology 

The first meeting of the Advisory Coimnittee was 
called on the evening of October 11, 1972. Be- 
cause the membership of the committee did not 
solidify immediately, and because of the general 
lack of knowledge about vouchers among the members 
of the group, meetings during the month of October 
were spent discussing the voucher concept, both in 
its general form and in its embodiment in the first 
draft of the Rochester proposal. However, even at 
this early stage, the group addressed itself to 
certain specific questions such as designation of a 



Rochester's federal anti-poverty agency. 

The local educational civil service employees group. 
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target area and the most effective method of 
disseminating information to the coramtAnity at 
large. During the months of November and December, 
1972, the group also began making tentative contacts 
with the Parents Advisory Council^ committees 
existing in each school attendance zone in order 
to organize informational meetings for parents 
and teachers regarding the proposed voucher model. 
As a result of a workshop conducted the weekend of 
November 11, 1972, the Advisory Committee, at their 
next regular meeting, established their gro\ind- 
rules, operational procedures, committees, and agenda. 
Throughout the months of November, December, and 
January, the Advisory Committee discussed and 
presented recommendations to the Staff related to 
four specific concerns: 

a. The format and probable effectiveness of the 
education and community surveys'^ 

b. Necessary changes in successive drafts of the 
voucher model 

c. Concerns of the Rochester school community and 
its general reactions to the voacher concept 

d. The school /student composition and geographical 
location of the voucher demonstration area 

Three members of the Advisory Committee were part of 
a public school delegation sent by the Study Staff 

The parent organization existing specifically to advise the Board 
of Education on school-related matters. 

The opinion surveys mandated by OEO's Special Conditions. 
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during December, 1972, to Alum Rock, California, 
to observe and report on the voucher demonstration 
in operation there. Some members had acted as liaisons 
to informational meetings held within their school 
attendance zones during the course of the Study. 
Others had appeared on local television programs 
explaining the voucher concept in general and the 
specifics of the proposed Rochester model. 
During the second week of January, 1973, the Advisory 
Committee began composing its report to the Rochester 
Board of Education expressing its appraisal of the 
feasibility of implementing the proposed voucher 
plan in the Rochester City School District. On 
January 22, 1973, members of the Advisory Committee 
presented this report in person to the Board members 
at their regular Study Session. (See Appendix K) 
D. Alum Rock Visitation 

From December 13 - 15, 1972, a group of parents, teachers, 
principals, and Central Office Administrators, including the 
Superintendent of Schools and the President of the Board of 
Education, visited the Al\m Rock United School District, 
San Jose, California, for the following purposes: 

1. To evaluate the voucher demonstration in terms of the 
objectives of the Alum Rock district (but not in 
terms of the goals of the proposed Rochester plan) 

2. To determine whether the Alum Rock demonstration 
could suggest ways in which Rochester could use 
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vouchers to better meet its basic educational goals 
3. To gather ideas for increasing parental choice and 
involvement and teacher-student program compatibility 
The following goals were perceived to be operative in the 
Alum Rock voucher demonstration: 

1. Increased buying power for educational materials 

2. More "open" educational programs 

3. Direct involvement by teachers in the choice and 
planning of alternative educational programs 

4. Increased in-service training for teachers 

5. Some increase in parental support and confidence 
in the schools 

6. A decentralized school district administrative struc- 
ture 

7. Increased teacher job satisfaction 

The following problems of the Alum Rock demonstration were 
observed : 

1. Lack of specific definition of the role of the Voucher 
Advisory Committee 

2. Determination of the amount of money to be allocrced 
to individual voucher schools 

3. Controversy concerning program evaluation 

4. Unilateral planning and implementation of in-service 
training sessions by central administration 

5. Multi-faceted role played by administrators, primarily 
principals 

6. Negative reaction on the part of some teachers regarding 
competition among mini-schools 
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7. Lack of anticipated level of parental involvement 
and of a reciprocal relationship among parents, 
faculties, and administrators 

8. Lack of system-wide coordination and direction 
The Rochester observers concluded that the foregoing 

problems have developed as a result of the mode by which 
Alum Rock chose to organize the implementation of its 
demonstration and the priorities they established, not because 
these problems are inherent in the basic concept of voucher- 
ized education. 

The group also concluded that: 

1. Viewing the Alum Rock demonstration clarified 
certain methods by which a voucher system could help 
the Rochester City School District achieve its basic 
educational goals. 

2. Fundamental to the voucher concept Is the premise 
that no one educational formula or setting is adequate 
to meet the needs of every student. This perception 
was the impetus behind the creation of the alternative 
schools already developed in Rochester during the past 
few years. 

3. Most importantly, the group concluded that the voucher 
mechanism provides an educational setting in which 
there is maximum possibility of. direct feedback to the 
schools as to how the parents perceive educational 
programs and teacher performance. Thus, the education- 
al process can be made more responsive to the community 
it serves. 

E. Development of Voucher Model 

ERIC 
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1 . Procedure 

Ac the outset of the Study, the decision was made to 
develop a voucher model through writing a series of 
working drafts. Each of these was corrected and expanded, 
using input from the Advisory Committee and various 
segments of the Rochester community. 
Draft Proposal I was completed on November 7 , 1972 , 
with the Board of Education, Superintendent of Schools, 
and Advisory Committee receiving copies prior to its 
general distribution to the public. Major sections not 
appearing in this first draft were budget , designation 
of target area, value of basic and supplemented vouchers, 
eligibility for vouchers. Title I Services, and new 
school guidelines. 

Draft II, which was distributed on December 13, included 
several sections previously not spelled out in detail. 
Portions still lacking, due to the need for further 
research, were budget, demonstration area, and special 
education. 

The finished model, containing all sections mentioned 
above and the final recommendations of the. Study Staff, 
was made available on January 16, 1973. 

2. Analysis 

The steps outlined above in the development of the model 
may seem relatively simple. Such vas not the case. 
Since feedback was coming from many sources, the job 
of sorting and weighing the merits of various suggestions 
became an enormous task. In addition, each item had to be 
considered in the light of the philosophy of the School 
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District and according to federal, state, and local rules 
and regulations regarding the operation of public schools. 
Some Staff members felt that the lack of a fairly com- 
prehensive voucher proposal early in the Study created 
additional difficulties. First, the Study Staff became 
more vulnerable to a variety of charges such as "groping 
for answers'* and "withholding information." Secondly, 
it created the need for constant re-printing and re- 
distribution of materials as the proposals were revised. 
Lastly, both groups and individuals postponed possible 
declat^tions of support as they waited to read the 
final recommendations. 

Nevertheless, one major advantage of this method was the 
opportunity it afforded to make a prolonged, in-depth 
study of vital sections of the proposal. Thus, the 
target area and budget, which required tremendotis amounts 
of data and research «n«ly5is, could be determined with 
care and precision. 
Information Dissemination 
1. Media 

a. Background 

It was obvious from the outset that the various 
news media in Rochester had to be kept informed 
about the Voucher Study through every available 
means. Since there are two daily papers, over 
twenty weekly papers, eleven radio stations, and 
four television stations, this undertaking proved 
to be quite a formidable task. 

Responsibility for the dissemination of all news 
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was assigned to the Director of Information. 
Procedures 

The initial step in informing the local media 
was a press conference held in early November for 
news editors, reporters, and other representatives 
of news -collecting agencies. Major aspects of 
the Feasibility Study were outlined by the Study 
Staff and considerable time was spent answering 
questions. It was a most productive session. 
Step-by-step implementation of the media campaign 
is outlined below: 

(1) Daily newspapers - Primary contacts for the 
two metropolitan dailies were the education 
reporters. They were carefully briefed as 
each new section of the proposal was devel- 
oped. This procedure proved invalviable in 
making accurate, up-to-date information 
available to the public. With few exceptions, 
these reporters checked each "voucher" story 
submitted from other sources as to its per- 
tinence and accuracy. 

A brief chronological summary of the articles 
appearing in Rochester newspapers shows the 
following trends: 

September - Outline of study grant 

October - Factual background material 
Description of the Alum Rock 
demonstration 
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November - Rochester Teachers Association 
opposition begins 

New sections in Draft II explained 

December - Aspects of the Aliim Rock visit .cion^ 
MCPEARL opposition released 
Letters to the editor - approxi- 
mately three- to-one against 

January - Factual information regarding 
proposal continues 
Letters to the editor continue 

(See Appendices H-J) 
(2) Weekly papers - Because of the large number 

of weekly papers, it was more difficult to 
maintain close communication with them. 
However, the Draft Proposals were mailed to 
each paper immediately upon completion, and 
a series of articles in question-answer format 
distributed over a two-month period. 
One inner-city weekly assigned a free-lance 
reporter to provide in-depth coverage of the 
Study; another, published by an influential 
neighborhood association, carried an editorial 
giving unqualified endorsement to the proposal. 
In addition, the monthly magazine of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce carried a two- 
page factual account of the Study as submitted 
by the Staff. 
C3) Television programs - Exposure on local tele- 
vision stations was concentrated during the 
period from November 20 through December 8, 



See Section V, Page 20. 
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1972. It was particularly urgent to provide 
a steady flow of information at that time 
due to the following factors: 

(a) Draft Proposal I had been released 

(b) The survey of community opinion by an 
outside research firm had begun 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee had 
scheduled parent meetings within their 
school attendance zones 

(d) The Rochester Teachers Association had 
become very vocal in their opposition 
and had circulated misleading statements 

Staff members appeared on both morning and 
evening television newscasts, and the Staff's 
Spanish consultant prepared a tape for broad- 
cast to the Spanish-speaking community. The 
Superintendent of Schools joined the Study's 
Director on a popular morning talk show to 
discuss the major goals of the Study. A 
twenty-minute program for teachers concerning 
the Alum Rock demonstration was carried by the 
local Public Broadcasting Station to faculty 
meetings in the city elementary schools on 
Wednesday, November 29, 1972. 
The major television effort was a ninety- 
minute panel discussion on PBS on Wednesday, 
December 8, entitled, "A Chance for Choice " 
The format included a three-minute slide 
show as a visual lead-in, a sixty-minute seg- 
ment In Englii^h, a thirty-minute segment in 
Spanish, and questions phoned in from the 
community. Flyers advertising the program 
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were distributed widely among the schools and 
to the city at large. Panelists included the 
President of the Board of Education, the Study 
Director, a field representative from OEO, 
an elementary principal, a parent member of 
the Advisory Committee, and the Coordinator 
of Parent Information of the Alum Rock Voucher 
Project. Participants added for the Spanish 
portion were a teacher from the School Dis- 
trict's Bil5.ngual Program and a member of 
the Ibero-American Action League. 
It should be noted that PBS, in compliance 
with their policy of balance and impartial- 
ity, aired a second program on alternative 
schools two weeks later with RTA panelists 
appearing as opponents. During this broad- 
cast, RTA reiterated arguments already pub- 
lished in the local papers and replied to 
many pointed questions from the community 
regarding the union's stand on the voucher 
issue. 

Radio Programs - In addition to items on daily 
newscasts, our radio coverage included inter- 
views, commentaries, "call-in" programs, 
and discussions on both Black and Spanish 
foriams. Time allocated to news of the voucher 

tudy varied widely from station to station and 
seemed to depend, for the most part, on the 
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viewpoint held by the news director, 
c. Analysis 

Rochester's Feasibility Study did not lack for 
attentior by the local media. The interest 
stirred up in the community was reflected by the 
almost constant flow of news items in the news- 
papers and on the air. 

There seemed to be a genuine attempt by the two 
large dailies to present readers with accurate 
data. News releases about opposition to the Study 
were written as iairly and objectively as possible. 
The process of disseminating information in 
Rochester was made more difficult by the fact that 
the proposal was developed over a four-month 
period of time. This meant a constant check to 
see that the news media were using the most 
complete and up-to-date version as their frame of 
reference. 
Publications 
a . Procedures 

(1) "Alternative Schools" 

The Study's first priority in written materials 
was a basic descriptive pamphlet published in 
English and Spanish. Due to time and cost 
factors, it was decided that the Study Staff 
would handle the dissemination rather than 
mail these pamphlets to the 95,000 homes in 
nester. 

This eight -page booklet was prepared for 
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general distribution early in November. It 
included a brief explanation of the Alternative 
Schools Study as well as fifteen major aspects 
of the proposed system in a question-answer 
format. Copies were distributed to the 
schools, to community groups, and to interested 
residents by members of the Study's Advisory 
Committee . 

(2) Draft Proposals 

As indicated earlier, the Rochester proposal 
was developed systematically over a four- 
month period with input from a wide variety 
of sources. Each of the drafts was made 
available to the public as it was completed. 
A cover letter to organizations explained 
that there had been numerous changes and again 
asked for comments on the revised sections. 

(3) Other written materials 

The Office of Information also produced news- 
letters for teachers, notices of meetings, 
announcements of television programs, and a 
number of miscellaneous flyers. 
Analysis 

The "Alternative Schools" pamphlet proved to be an 
excellent stimulus, since requests for additional 
details, speakers, and meetings began to arrive 
immediately. The simple, straightforward 
explanations were quite effective and, in general, 
provided a solid base of knowledge for the data 
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that followed. 

Although it was imperative that each Draft Proposal 
be released to the public, this proved a time- 
consuming and costly undertaking. In addition, 
those who misunderstood the rationale for the 
gradual development of the proposal charged that 
the Staff was "withholding information." 

Meetings 

a . Procedures 

As copies of "Alternative Schools" went out to 
community organizations, an attached cover letter 
indicated the willingness of Staff members to be 
of further assistance. A self -addressed post card 
was included so that requests for more pamphlets 
and /or a speaker could easily be made. 
Over one hundred meetings with individuals and 
groups were held in the time period between Oct- 
ober 2 and January 19. One or more Staff members 
attended each of these meetings to present up- 
to-date materials and answer questions. A 
s\immary sheet was filed after each meeting, 
indicating nisnber attending, general success of 
the meeting and other relevant comments. 
A recap of meetings according to type shows the 
following: 

Community and parent organizations. . .65 meetings 

School groups (faculties, principals, 

etc.) ...31 meetings 

Educators' associations and college 

classes .... 7 meetings 
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Indlvidiials 7 meetings 

A series of special meetings was scheduled In 
early December with visitors from the Alum Rock 
School District who had been Invited to come to 
Rochester. A principal and teacher currently 
participating in the Altim Rock demonstration met 
with City School District faculties and principals, 
RTA representatives, newspaper reporters, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and Board of Education 
members . 

The Alum Rock Coordinator of Information met with 
the group from Rochester who were planning to visit 
the Alum Rock voucher schools so that their itin- 
erary could be arranged. The Alum Rock Coordinator 
of Parent Information spoke with Spanish- speaking 
residents and also appeared on the public television 
forum on PBS. 
b . Analysis 

Without question, the single most effective means 
of reaching the public was direct, face-to- face 
communlcatloi^ Public meetings provided the 
opportunity for Study Staff to present accurate 
data, to correct misunderstandings, and to respond 
immediately to new questions and concerns. 

Telephone Monitor 

a . Procedures 

In order to insure twenty-four hour coverage in 
the Office of Information, a telephone answering 
machine was Installed to a direct outside line. 
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After giving a programmed message, this monitor 
recorded incoming calls so that Staff members 
could return these calls at a later time. 
The phone number for this direct line was 
publicized on all printed materials, at public 
meetings, and on television and radio presentations, 
b. Analysis 

The monitor was an invaluable aid in keeping 
the Office of Information operational at all 
times. Although many of the calls could be con- 
sidered routine, comments from the public 
indicated they appreciated the extra convenience 
of "getting through" whenever the occasion arose. 
For the Director, it meant that crucial calls 
were seldom overlooked. 
Communication with Teachers 
1 . Background 

At the beginning of the Feasibility Study, it was 
decided that the Rochester teachers had to be Included 
as an integral part of the study process, both by 
keeping them Informed and eliciting their responses 
as the model was developed. Without teacher svtpport, 
it was felt that any kind of voucher demonstration would 
be minimally effective. 

The Voucher Staff decided early to operate under the 
assumption that, regardless of the merit or lack of 
merit of the proposed Rochester model, some organized, 
concerted teacher opposition could be expected from 



the local union because o£ the National Education 
Association and New York State United Teachers positions 
on vouchers. Therefore, the following objectives 
were developed: 

a. To approach teachers at the building level and 
allow thetn to react to the developing model 

b. To structure sessions with teachers on an Infonnal, 
small group basis rather than conducting large, 
formal sessions. 

c. To keep the lines of communication open with 
the executive council of the RTA 

d. To have teacher volunteers become part of the 
process by directly involving them in the 
Feasibility Study (through appointment to the 
Advisory Committee, and/or by having them 
voltinteer to act as liaison between their building 
faculties and members of the Study Staff) 

e. To keep the teachers periodically Informed of 

the progress of the study through the dissemination 
of printed material delivered directly to their 
individual schools 

f . To respond to criticism from the Teachers Association 
in a rational, constructive, and informative 
manner 

Procedures 

a . Workshops 

The Staff felt that the first priority was to 
get accurate information into i.ndivid\ial school 
buildings. To this end, two workshops were 
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arranged during the week of November 13, 1972. 
Letters were sent to all building principals 
asking them to poll their staffs in an attempt 
to identify people willing to act as transmitters 
of information between the Study Staff and their 
faculties. Released time was provided for this 
function; of the forty-six elementary schools 
in the District, forty-one sent representatives, 
some sending more than one person. The workshops 
were designed to meet three basic objectives: 

(1) To acquaint the volunteers with Staff members 
so that direct communication links could 

be established 

(2) To demonstrate to the teacher-volunteers 
the amount of misinformation and/or vague, 
speculative information about the Rochester 
model which had been disseminated by opposing 
individuals and groups 

(3) To provide the participants with accurate, 
up-to-date information for distribution to 
their building- level colleagues 

About a month later, a follow-up released-time 
workshop was conducted. Forty-eight teachers 
attended, representing thirty-nine schools. 
The objectives of this workshop were three-fold: 
(1) To elicit direct feedback in regard to teacher 
attitudes at this point in the Study, the 
major source of information utilized up to 
this time by the teachers, and the kinds of 
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materials that teachers wanted 

(2) To supply accurate information regarding the 
progress of the Study 

(3) To answer questions which had caused concern 
or had been raised because of the presence 
of misinformation in the District concerning 
the voucher program 

On December 18, 1972, a workshop was conducted 
specifically for the Adelante teachers^ in the 
District. The workshop was arranged through the 
Office of the Director of Bilingual Education. 
Again, released time was provided for the partici- 
pants. Of the five schools conducting Adelante 
programs, four sent representatives. As before, 
the purpose of the workshop was to elicit direct 
feedback for the Study Staff about teachers* 
attitudes regarding the proposal and to clear up 
confusion and misinformation, 
b. Meetings with Faculties 

Members of the Study Staff began to meet on an 
informal basis with faculty members of individual 
schools near the end of November ,1972 . For the 
most part, these meetings were arranged at the 
request of the school faculties. However, the 

iRochester's Adelante Program is designed for Spanish-speaking 
children who wish to maintain their bi-cultural identity- Its 
sister program, the Bilingual Program, is designed for children 
whose native language is Spanish and who have difficulty functioning 
in an English langxiage-oriented school. 
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District Supervising Director of Elementary 
Education had suggested that the professional 
staff of aach elementary building devote part 
of their meeting on November 29 to viewing a 
television broadcast dealing with the Alum Rock 
voucher demonstration. 

Most of the voucher meetings were held during 
or after regular faculty meetings on Wednesdays 
throughout December and in early January. Staff 
members attended these meetings to provide 
further information about the Study, not to act 
as vocal advocates of the voucher proposal. 
Approximately 61% of the elementary schools In 
the District requested such meetings. 
Additional Means of Contacting Teachex's 
In light of the constant outpouring of RTA 
material opposing the voucher program, the 
Study Staff increased the volume of written 
material sent through the volunteer liaisons to 
individual schools. For the first month this 
material took the foxnn of "fact sheets" composed 
of information from Draft I of the proposed 
model, question and answer sheets dealing with 
the issues raised in the official RTA publications 
and, in one case, a letter directly confronting 
the latest RTA assertions. During December, 
in direct response to questions raised in the 
second teacher workshop, the Staff began to 
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publish regularly a Voucher Newsletter with 
copies going to the staff of each of the elementary 
schools. This Newsletter attempted to keep the 
teachers informed of the progress of the Study 
and to answer some of the more crucial qtiestions 
and concerns. Also, when the second draft of the 
proposal was ready for general release, the Staff 
made sure (by hand-delivering them to the schools) 
that every elementary teacher had his own copy of 
the proposal with a response sheet attached so that 
he could, if he chose, have a direct method of 
conveying his response to the Study Staff. 
Analysis 

Because of the initial decision to make the Study 
process -oriented as opposed to presenting the Rochester 
school community with a completed voucher model at 
the outset of the Feasibility Study, there was a 
significant problem of keeping teachers informed as 
to the current state of the proposal. The Staff 
perceived a great deal of confusion about the type 
of voucher system the Rochester School District was 
studying. Further complications resulted when attempts 
were made by opposing groups to articulate irrelevant 
issues. The RTA, for example, consistently distri- 
buted erroneous and misleading information designed 
to arouse suspicion among parents and teachers. 
Generally, however, the Staff felt that it did manage 
to reach a significant number of teachers. By the 
end of the Fen^ibility Study, there was no building 
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staff that had not been contacted either formally 
or Infortnally. The most productive methods of 
comxminication seemed to be the workshops conducted 
with the teacher liaisons and the meetings with 
individual staffs in their own buildings. Still, 
in some buildings, teachers were asking for more 
specific information as late as the second week in 
January. If time had allowed, each school could have 
been revisited for the purpose of following-up and 
refining the information disseminated at the previous 
sessions, especially after Draft II had been distri- 
buted. The Staff was appreciative of the expressed 
reluctance of a majority of teachers to firmly commit 
themselves either negatively or positively tintil they 
had received all the information they felt they needed 
to make an intelligent decision. It should be remem- 
bered that many teachers maintained this position in the 
light of a strong anti-voucher campaign waged by the 
local and state teacher organizations. 
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VI. ASSESSMENT OF THE PROPOSED VOUCHER SYSTEM BY VARIOUS SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY GROUPS 

A. Rochester Teachers Association 

1. Organization 

The Rochester Teachers Association ^RTA) Is the 
recognized bargaining agent for all Rochester City 
School District teachers. As of November 10, 1972, 
RTA*s membership roles included 2086 dues-paying 
members. 

2. Chronology 

As early as the second week of October, 1972, the 
president of the RTA had been contacted by the Study 
Staff suggesting the appointment of one teacher to 
the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee to the Feasibility 
Study. During a meeting between Study Staff and the 
RTA Executive Committee on October 24, 1972, the RTA 
asked that it be allowed to appoint three people to 
this committee to ensure that teachers would be more 
fairly represented.^ At the same time, the RTA 
Executive Committee, with the approval of its House 
of Representatives, formed an RTA Ad Hoc Voucher 
Committee for the express function of making them- 
selves knowledgeable regarding the voucher concept. 



The Staff agreed to this request: however, the RTA representatives 
either were not appointed or did not attend an Advisory Committee 
meeting until November 11, 1972. 
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A^ter initial contacts had been made for teachers to 
participate in the first of the workshops conducted 
by the Voucher Staff, a letter dated November 8, 
1972, (See Appendix J-2) was sent from the RTA 
president to all building representatives and their 
alternates. Volunteers were advised by RTA leader- 
ship that their role should be merely perfunctory. 
The November 21 meeting of the RTA Representative 
Assembly was concerned chiefly with a critique of 
the proposed Rochester Voucher Model. The format chosen 
was a panel discussion among members of the RTA Ad 
Hoc Voucher Committee (two of whom also were members 
of the Advisory Committee^) and representatives from 
New York State United Teachers (NYSUT) and National 
Education Association (NEA) . No members of the 
Study Staff were asked to sit on the panel. At the 
conclusion of this presentation, the Assembly voted 
to support a resolution stating RTA's official 
opposition to "the Educational Voucher System as 
proposed by OEO." A feature story about the Assembly 
vote appeared in the Rochester newspapers the next 
day. 

On December 1, 1972, the RTA released to the media its 
analysis of the proposed Rochester Voucher model and 
a statement directed to the Board of Education, asking 
that other means of allocating federal monies to 

One of these members had attended only one meeting of the Advisory 
Committee before she served on this panel. 
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Rochester "on a no-strings-attached basis" be sought. 
During the month of December, 1972 , members of the 
RTA Executive Committee implemented two strategies: 

a. Arranged for RTA representation at all infor- 
mational meetings about the voucher plan held 
in the different attendance zones 

b. Traveled to Alum Rock, California; San Francisco, 
California; and Seattle, Washington, to hear the 
views of the teacher association leaders of those 
school districts (Alum Rock, as mentioned previous- 
ly, has implemented a voucher demonstration, 

and San Fraiicisco and Seattle have done voucher 

feasibility studies.) 
The group that traveled to California made two reports 
to their membership. The first was a general report 
to all teachers dated December 14, 1972, recording 
the impressions they had received from teacher leaders 
in Alum Rock, including the president of the Alum Rock 
Teachers Association. The second was a general report 
to the Representative Assembly on December 20, 1972, 
discussing the 1972-73 budget for the Alum Rock 
voucher demonstration. 

During the month of December, 1972, a letter was sent 
by the RTA president to all Building Representatives 
and alternates requesting them to inform their faculties 
that they were not obligated to respond to the Legge 
Teacher Survey. 



The independent opinion survey mandated by the OEO "Special 
Conditions." 
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On December 20. 1972, the RTA representatives 
appeared on a local Public Broadcast System (PBS) 
program in which they presented their views on 
the proposed voucher model and answered questions 
phoned in by viewers. 

From October, 1972; until the end of the Study in 
February, 1973, the voucher plan was given wide 
coverage in the regular RTA channels of communication, 
namely, the RTA Hotline , a one-sheet publication 
distributed to all building personnel, and the RTA 
phone hotline, a recorded message available twenty- 
four hours a day. 
RTA Strategy 

At the beginning of the Study, the RTA pursued a tactic 
of "watchful waiting." Although initial contacts had 
been made with them to become a part of the process 
as early as September, 1972, (before the Study had 
even officially begun) , they did not appoint repre- 
sentatives to the Advisory Committee until the first 
week in November, 1972. Furthermore, throughout the 
Study, they consistently refused to give the Staff 
any meaningful input, the rationale being that they 
might jeopardize their position when bargaining began 
with the Board of Education for a new contract in 
February, 1973. 

The RTA also apparently relied quite heavily upon 
state and national teacher organizations for help 
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and direction in their campaign against the voucher 
proposal. One member of their Executive Committee, 
for example, is a NYSUT UniServ Representative 
assigned full-time to the Rochester organization. 
Of eleven people sittirn on the "resource" panel 
during the Representative Assembly meeting on 
November 21, 1972, eight were officers of either 
NYSUT or NEA. The December 3, 1972, issue of The 
New York Teacher ^, reported that: (1) three of these 
people conferred with the RTA president before the 
meeting; (2) during the week of November 27, a NYSUT 
vice president returned to Rochester for consultation 
with RTA leaders; (3) A NYSUT public relations man 
"assisted the RTA in developing a comprehensive 
public relations campaign concerning the voucher 
proposal." The December 17, 1972, issue of the same 
newspaper stated that analysis of the proposed 
voucher model released to the Rochester papers on 
December 1, 1972, was actually authored by NYSUT, 
not RTA. 

On January 13, 1973, NYSUT co-presidents Thomas Hobart 
and Albert Shanker visited the greater Rochester- 
Buffalo area to conduct discussions with organization 



4t should be noted here that, beginning with their November 26, 
1972, issue. The New York Teacher , the official publication of the 
New York State United Teachers, gave conspicuous coverage in every 
issue to what they called the Rochest*>r teachers* "battle" against 
vouchers. That issue, for example, featured the Rochester "fight" 
on page three and also contained a full page editorial by NYSUT 
co-president Thomas Hobart entitled "Rochester's Fight is Our 
Fight." (See Appendix J- 3) 
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leaders about their most pressing problems which, it is 
assumed. Included the voucher issue. 
In direct attacks upon the proposed Rochester model, 
the RTA relied upon two tactics apparently designed 
to increase the anxiety level of teachers. The most 
obvious was raising issues having emotional connotation 
for teachers regardless of whether or not these issues 
directly pertained to the proposed model (most did 
not). Almost from the beginning of the Study, Staff 
members heard charges by RTA representatives employing 
such terms as "community control," "teacher contract 
buy-up," "a mil lion -dollar windfall for private 
schools," "performance contracting," "voucher 
bureaucracy," "educational hucksters," "forced 
transfer," "removal of experienced teachers," 
and "separatist schools." ^ Also, whatever the source. 
Staff members began to notice a tremendous amotmt of 
misinformation circulating within the district about 
the proposed voucher model. This misinformation 
ranged from (1) speculations about a specific target 
area being determined as early as November, 1972, to 
(2) rumors about a $12,000 salary limit being imposed 
upon teachers if the voucher plan went into effect, 
to (3) statements that other categorical aid programs 



4here were also personal attacks against Study Staff members 
regarding their credentials and "objectivity. ' During the month 
of December, the RTA charged the Study Staff with having "in-house 
connections." "Why," they asked, "wasn't an outside agency assigned 
the task of conducting the Feasibility Study as in San Francisco?" 
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would be seriously affected if Rochester decided to 
implement a voucher demonstration. 

The RTA timetable must also be mentioned. The Assembly 
resolution to oppose the voucher proposal occurred on 
the day before the Thanksgiving recess began; the 
Study Staff, thereby, lost the opportunity for an 
immediate response to the teachers. Also, the RTA 
planned their trip to Alum Rock during the first 
week of December, thus allowing them time to inform 
their members of their findings at least three days 
before the Christmas vacation. The school district 
group invited by the Study Staff did not go to 
Alum Rock until December 13-15, after the RTA visitors 
had publicly made their negative report, and too 
late to publish a report of their own impressions 
before Christmas vacation. Thus, a time lapse 
was created (accentuated by the length of the 
Christmas vacation) , which was apparently advantageotis 
to the RTA position. 
Basic Concerns of the RTA 

From the beginning of the Study, the RTA leadership 
articulated its fear for the future of public education 
in Rochester if a voucher demonstration were implemented. 
Specifically, RTA expressed concern about how "public" 
such a demonstration could remain, since "The 
OEO Model," (i.e., Jencks's model) ultimately 
includes both private and public schools in a working 
demonstration. Also, they asserted, the provision 
in the Draft Proposal for the creation of new 
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schools is an open invitation for private schools 
to become "public" without changing their basic 
structure or philosophy, thus diverting public 
funds to essentially private uses. 
Aside from the degree of power OEO could exercise 
to redefine terms after a demonstration was imple- 
mented, RTA voiced concern about the duration of 
funding guarantees and the amount of federal monies 
that would accrue from OEO. RTA also qiiestioned 
the expenditure of supplemented voucher money and 
the guarantee of school autonomy in curriculum 
matters. Federal funding, they asserted, is perhaps 
the most unreliable method of instituting long-range 
educational change since such monies can only be 
allocated for a maximum of two years. What happens 
when OEO funding terminates? Who will then finance 
the program? How substantial is a promise of OEO 
funding, in view of the precarious nature of its 
existence under the President's new austerity program? 
They contended that alternatives could be created 
without the voucher mechanism. Why tie Rochester to 
the possibilities of increased federal control with 
little or no guarantee of financial security to achieve 
something Rochester could do without "outside" help? 
This question of financing prompted another concern, 
which was amplified after the RTA delegation returned 
from Alum Rock. There, they concluded, well over 
one-half of the voucher budget was spent for "admin- 
istrative costs" with only $440,000 going directly to 

ERIC 
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the schools in the form of supplemented vouchers. 
The RTA opposed the creation of new and expensive 
bureaucratic systems and made the assumption that 
administrative costs vis-a-vis the proposed Rochester 
model would be excessive. In conclusion, RTA, in 
their opposition to the voucher plan, focused on the 
current history of education in Rochester, specif- 
ically during the past two years. All the schools in 
the district had undergone two broad organizational 
changes. The impetus for both reorganizations was the 
concern regarding increased racial segregation in the 
Rochester schools. One of the most adamant charges 
made against the voucher proposal by the RTA concerned 
segregation. RTA charged that it seemed possible that 
the voucher system would increase the degree of 
segregation through the mechanisms of choice and 
the opportunity for establishing new schools. Can 
the Study Staff gxaarantee that parents wouldn't 
choose to segregate their children? What will prevent 
elitest grours, particularly segregationists, from 
establishing their own exclusive schools? Also, 
the RTA articulated the general weariness and 
apprehension of many district residents regarding 
proposed changes of any type in the schools. After 
two chaotic years, the RTA maintained, the Rochester 
school comrovinity, parents, teachers, and especially 
children need the benefits of a stable educational 
environment which they felt would not be possible if 
a voucher system were implemented. 
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B. Elementary School Leadership Council 

As early as the second week of the Feasibility Study, 
contact was made with members of the Elementary School 
Leadership Cornell (ESLC)^ in order to Inform them about the 
concept of vouchers in general and the proposed Rochester model 
in particular. These informal Informational meetings continued 
through October and November, 1972. On November 10, 1972, 
members of the Study Staff, OEO, and CSPP made a formal 
presentation to all elementary school principals during a 
regularly-scheduled meeting of the ESLC with the Supervising 
Director of Elementary Education. 

At the principals* request, the Study Staff and consultants, 
together with a principal and teacher visiting Rochester to des- 
cribe their involvement in the Alum Rock voucher demonstration, 
spoke at the Council's monthly dinner meeting on November 30, 
1972. 

On January 4, 1973, the Supervising Director of Elementary 
Education called a special meeting of a group of elementary 
principals and the Director of the Feasibility Study for the 
purpose of determining a tentative demonstration area. The 
principals attending were selected on the basis of three 
criteria: 

1. The belief that their schools would generate viable 
alternatives 

2. The fact that their schools comprised an acceptable 
demonstration area, given the OEO guidelines 



Rochester City School District elementary school principals 
organization. 
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3. The fact that many of the principals attending 
had already expressed interest in implementing 
a voucher program in their home schools 

Of the sixteen principals attending, fifteen signified 
that they would be willing to have their schools included in 
a tentative demonstration area. 

The ESLC released only one formal policy statement regarding 
the proposed voucher model. On December 19, 1972, they support- 
ed a resolution asking that there be no implementation of a 
demonstration during the 1973-74 school year. The chairman 
of the Council was quoted in the local newspaper as saying 
that the principals were not, at that time, opposed to the 
voucher experiment but war ted more study of the concept and more 
than just one summer to prepare for changes. After their 
position was reflected in the final draft of the proposal, 
the principals did not publicly offer any more comment on 
the proposed model. 

However, the chairman of ESLC did volunteer the informa- 
tion that the principals, as members of the RTA, had earlier 
supported the RTA resolution of November 21, 1972, against the 
implementation of a voucher demonstration at any time in 
Rochester. The principals issued their own resolution of 
December 19 because they felt that the climate was such that, 
if implementation were seriously being considered, it was 
necessary to slow down the timetable so that schools could have 
more planning time. After they learned that, indeed, their 
suggestions for postponing implementation had been adopted by 
the Study Staff, they reconsidered their position. At a 
caucus held prior to a Board of Education Study Session on 
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January 22, at which time they were to report their position 
on the proposed demonstration, they decided to return to 
their original position of supporting the RTA. It has been 
suggested that the principals reverted to their original 
position because of pressure from RTA relating to impending 
contract negotiations. At the Study Session, however, 
the principals did not make any official statement of their 
position. 

C. The Black Community 

The past policies of the Board of Ed\ication have, to a 
large extent, shaped the attitude of the Black community 
toward the proposed voucher system. With few exceptions, 
the idea of another federal program that would effect change 
in the Black community was looked upon with skepticism and 
mistrust . 

However, some black parents favored vouchers simply as 
a means of obtaining a voluntary choice of schools for their 
children. These parents continued to support the voucher program 
as the only feasible means of: 

1. Restructuring the lines of accountability of 
administrators and teachers to parents 

2. Improving the quality of education in individual 
schools 

3. Attempting to improve the total system to some 
degree 

4. Obtaining materials and rchool personnel which are 
vitally needed but which at present lack funding 

These parents in some cases acted as a catalyst for other 
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Black parents. Although many Black parents were not vocal, 
a small group of highly vocal parents emerged. Many members 
of Black community organizations listened with interest when 
members of the Study Staff made overview presentations, and 
later, after more detailed Staff presentations, voiced support 
of the voucher proposal. 

FIGHT President Minister Raymond B.T. Scott was receptive 
to the Study from the beginning. For several years, FIGHT has 
been interested in seeing a community school started which 
seemed possible under a voucher system. 

The Executive Director of Action for a Better Community 
(ABC), however, expressed strong opposition to the voucher 
concept mainly because he felt that it would not result in 
increased parent control. He cited, as an example, the fact 
that parents would not have a deciding voice in the hiring or 
firing of teachers and/or administrators. 

The Urban League of Rochester assigned members of its 
staff to appraise the voucher concept. The League staff 
voiced its concern over the type of change that would occur In 
the Black community in a voucher demonstration. They also 
inquired about alternatives for fxmding the project if the 
Office of Economic Opportunity should withdraw funds after 
one or two years of the demonstration. 

Rochester's Model Cities program did not take a definite 
position on vouchers. Study Staff members met with Model Cities 
central staff and its Education Task Force. Both groups lis- 



Freedom, Independence, God, Honor, Today - the Black community action 
organization founded In 196A by a coalition of Black community leaders 
and Saul Allnsky of the Industrial Areas Foundation. 
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tened ntently and asked detailed questions regarding: 

1. The "conditions" attached to federal funds 

2. The sincerity of the Board of Education in 
developing a permanent program that would be 
beneficial to minority students 

3. The ultimate authority for operation of the 
schools 

4. The definition and scope of "parent participation" 
The Parents' Advisory Committee to Title I, (PACT), 

which has a large membership of Black and Spanish- speaking 
parents, requested three Study Staff presentations and also 
appointed someone to analyze the study. Their chief concern 
was the possible effect of OEO money on already- established 
Title I programs and Title I schools. They questioned the 
choice of demonstration area and the implications for those 
schools electing not to participate. Also, the relationship 
of Title I to compensatory vouchers had not been adequately 
clarified. The Voucher Advisory Committee representative from 
the PACT group, however, was supportive and worked for imple* 
mentation of a voucher demonstration. 

School-Parent Advisors to the Neighborhood (SPAN) , a group 
of mostly Black and Spanish-speaking paraprofessionals, invited 
the Staff to make a presentation. SPAN workers did not look 
sympathetically on another federal program coming into Rochester. 

In summary, it seems as if the Black community would have 
serious reservations about any new program the Rochester City 
School District and the Board of Education tried to implement 
in tne inner-city schools. Black parents woulu have to be 
convinced of the District's sincerity during the demonstration 
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planning period before they would accept the change. 
D. The Spanlsh-speaklng Coinmunlty 

The Spanish -speaking community of Rochester, New York, 
includes 5,456 persons (5.4% of the total city population) of 
Puerto Rican as well as South and Central American descent. 
This minority population is concentrated basically in two 
areas of the inner city. Like the broader Rochester community, 
there are many organized groups within the Spanish-speaking 
community. 

One of the first decisions made by the Study Staff was 
to approach and involve directly key members of the Spanish- 
speaking community in the Voucher Study itself. In attempting 
to achieve this end, a bilingual person familiar with the 
community was employed as a part-time member of the Study Staff. 
Her duties were two- fold: 

1. To be the information link between the Staff and 
the Spanish community at large 

2. To translate into Spanish written material about 
the proposed voucher model 

The Spanish consultant also appeared on local Spanish 
radio programs during the general media campaign in mid- 
November, 1972, and was moderator of a half -hour Spanish 
presentation about vouchers on the local PBS outlet. 

Three members of the Spanish community served on the 
Ad Hoc Advisory Committee: two of Puerto Rican descent and one 
of Colombian descent. One of the three, who represented the 
Bilingual Education Committee^ was a member of the Rochester 

1 A committee established by the Superintendent of Schools and the Span- 
ish-speaking community to work on the problems of bilingual education. 

o 

ERIC 
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group that observed the voucher program in the Alxm Rock School 
District in December. 

The other two represented, respectively. Action for a 
Better Community (the local anti-poverty agency), and the 
Rochester Teachers Association. 

During the Study, several contacts were made with the 
Ibero-American Action League (lAAL) . The Director of lAAL 
was contacted both formally and informally during October, 
1972 , with information regarding the proposed voucher model 
and was asked ^or his perception as to its potential effects 
on the Spanish-speaking community. 

Because the Study Staff felt that the teachers involved 
in the Adelante program, one of the city-wide bilingual 
programs, were not being directly involved in the voucher- 
generated teacher activities in their home schools, a separate 
workshop was planned and conducted for them on December 18, 
1972. The Staff informed the Adelante personnel of the present 
status of the Study and assessed their reactions to it. The 
Staff discovered that the Adelante teachers had been exposed 
to very little information on the proposed model and were not 
very concerned because they felt that their program would not 
be involved if a voucher demonstration were implemented. When 
informed that they mi^ht become part of a demonstration, they 
expressed serious concern over the possible disadvantages such 
implementation could have for their students. 
E. The Higher Education and Business Communities 

During the months of Noveaiber and December, a number of 
individuals from the business community and from area colleges 
were contacted to elicit feedback concerning both the process 
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and the Implications of the Feasibility Study for Rochester. 
Although members of the business community were aware of the 
current limited resources available for funding education, 
they expressed the following concerns about a voucherized 
educational plan: 

1. Determining the amount to be funded. 

2. The length of time that funding would be available 

3. The degree of local control of ftinds 

4. The future of instructional programs when a need for 
new sources of revenue for education in Rochester 
again became necessary 

Some fears were expressed regarding the extent to which 
the City School District would have to depend upon federal 
support. "Cautious optimism" is perhaps the key to their 
overall reactions. 

Individuals from the field of higher education viewed 
the voucher plan as a means by which schools could more appro- 
priately meet the educational needs of children. They also 
saw the plan as a realistic possibility for improving education 
through extensive staff development and training. The involve- 
ment of parents, teachers, administrators, and students in 
exploring creative approaches to alternative instructional 
patterns also seemed a possibility. The plan was seen as a 
means of bringing about desired educational changes that would 
be professionally challenging and personally satisfying for all 
involved. 

Members of the business community and institutions of 
higher learning both expressed many of the same concerns about 
education. Among them were the need for greater flexibility 
Q In curriculum design, alternative programs, more individual- 

ERIC 
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ization of instruction, a continued emphasis upon basic skills 
development, increased parent involvement, increased communi- 
cations between the schools and the community, and assistance 
in meeting the fiscal needs of the school system. In general, 
they saw alternative schools as a means of achieving a more 
viable approach to the educational program needs of Rochester's 
school children. 
F. Other Key Organizations 

Rochester is a city that has a wide variety of commxinity 
action groups. However, the Study Staff felt that the 
involvement of certain key organizations was necessary in 
making a decision regarding implementation of a voucher 
demonstration. The Staff also concluded that these organi- 
zations should be approached on an individual and informal 
basis. Time had to be spent with each such group explaining 
the developing model, soliciting their responses, and generally 
keeping them personally informed of the current status of the 
Study. 

Early in the Study, the Staff initiated informal discussions 
with the United Council on Education and Taxation (UCET) which 
appointed a voucher committee. UCET expressed specific 
concern regarding the following: 

1. The extra money that would come into Rochester as a 
result of a demonstration (This group wanted a 
guarantee that e significant percentage of the money 
would actually be spent to educate children, not 

to create an additional administrative bureaucracy.) 

2. The possibility of increased federal control 

3. The extent to which parents would be allowed to 
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establish new alternative schools of their choice 
4. The criteria to be established for new school start- 
up grants (Who would be responsible for giving these 
grants? What kind of control would be exercised 
over the planning and implementation of a new school 
program? ) 

The UCET position is contained in Appendix J. 

Another organization contacted by the Study Staff was the 
19th Ward Community Association which appointed a special 
committee to study the voucher proposal. This group was es- 
pecially interested in the opportxinity it afforded for starting 
new schools within their attendance zone. They were appre- 
hensive regarding the degree of control the Board would maintain 
over a voucher demonstration. They expressed special interest 
in sections of the proposal dealing with building autonomy in 
matters of curriculum and budget. Their committee indicated 
that they most emphatically did favor the proposal and requested 
that schools in their attendance zone be included in the 
demonstration area. 

Other neighborhood groups such as the Edgerton Park 
Community Association, the Charlotte Community Association, 
and the Northeast Area Development (NEAD) conducted their 
own dialogues with Staff members or secured information about 
the Study to distribute to their members. Their basic concerns 
seemed to coincide with those of UCET and the 19th Ward 
Community Association. In addition, they expressed the opinion 
that any kind of change would, at this time, be vievyed negatively 
by their membership. They were also concerned that implementation 
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of the voucher plan would be forced apon them, whether or 
not their area wished to participate. NEAD also questioned 
increased bussing and the involuntary transfer of pupils. 
It was also conveyed to the Staff that some members of the 
Charlotte Community Association had voiced considerable 
mistrust of federal funding. Of the three groups, NEAD 
seemed the most responsive to the basic concept of vouchers. 
In the December, 1972, issue of their publication, an 
editorial appeared favorably disposed to the implementation 
of a demonstration. 

Two other organizations need mentioning, aot because of 
their Inherent power, but for their reaction to the voucher 
proposal: The Urban Policy Conference of the Brookings 
Institute and the Monroe County Public Education and Relig- 
ious Liberty Coalition (MCPEARL) . Brookings' Educational 
Task Force, in the course of making general recommendations 
and forecasting their perceptions of educational trends over 
the next ten years, favored a county -wide voucher plan that 
would incorporate both public and private schools. MCPEARL 
made a public policy statement in November, 1972, pertaining 
to the proposed voucher system. They opposed the voucher 
mechanism on one basic issue: in their opinion, public money 
could be too easily diverted for the support of non-public 
schools. 
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VII. THE EDUCATOR AND COMMUNITY SURVEYS 

The Educator and Community Surveys, consisting of structured 
attitude questions, were designed, administered, analyzed, and 
interpreted by a private consulting firm with experience in the 
area of social science research. The overall objective of the 
Surveys was to evaluate the willingness of residents, parents, 
teachers, and administrators to use education vouchers for the 
creation of alternative schools. 

For purposes of convenience to the reader, the summary of 
the two Surveys has been reproduced on the following two pag^iS. 
Because the report represents the efforts of an agency functioning 
independently of the Voucher Study Staff, the complete survey 
report is included in Appendix G, exactly as it was submitted 
by Legge Associates on January 19, 1973. 
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SUMMARY 

A wide range of responses was found among educators and community 
respondents. The educators generally oppose a voucher plan, right 
now, and the community respondents generally favor the voucher 
plan. Knowledge of educational vouchers was limited. Misconcep- 
tions were frequent. 



Educator Survey 

1. Educators had mixed feelings about the voucher plan at the 
time the self -administered questionnaire was handed out 
(December 20). 

* About 40% thought the idea was poor, 30% thought it was 
fair or good, 30% needed more information to decide. 

o About 43% felt the City should try to get money to 

develop more alternative schools, 41% opposed such a move. 

o Asked specifically whether they supported the educational 
voucher plan in Rochester, about 60% opposed it, 11% 
supported it, and the remaining 29% were undecided, 

2. Comments to the open-ended questions indicated that the 
educators based their opposition on three reasons: 

o Two years of change are regarded as enough. They want 

stability for a few years, 
o They feel they have insufficient information on the plan 

and do not see how it might improve conditions in the 

classroom. 

« Many doubt whether the additional money will find its 
way down to the classroom. 

3. The supportive group of educators come from existing alternative 
schools, open classrooms, and central staff. 

4. The opposition seems to be against the voucher idea and not 
against alternative schools, and more against the total plan 
than against its individual components. 

5. The existing alternative schools are well known, but only a 
minority of teachers want to teach there. Mop* v. uld like 
to stay where they are. 
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Coromunity Survey 

1. Satisfaction with present schools was high. 

• Only 10% of the respondents indicated dissatisfaction. 
« Only 17% could name a school that they felt woi d be 

better for their child within the City. Many < these 
known schools were parochial schools so only 12% knew 
about a better City school for their child. Therefore, 
not more than 12% of the parents would consider trans- 
ferring children to another school if the plan were 
implemented today with their present level of knowledge. 

2. Existing alternative schools and alternative programs are well 
known in the community, but not always positively evaluated. 

* The term "educational voucher," inserted into the list 
of existing schools and programs was only known to 23% 
of respondents in the resident sample and 38% of respon- 
dents in the parent sample. 

«» When these terms were known the respondents had little 
basia for evaluating them. The term "educational voucher" 
seems to have no positive image. The t ?rm "alternative 
schools" has a positive image with 16% and a negative 
image with 4%. 

3. After explaining the voucher idea, people usually respond 
favorably. 

» About half said it was a good idea, only 15% said it was 
a poor idea. 

« Other questions like, "Would you personally welcome it?" 

and "Should the district apply for such a program ?" 

gave similar proportions of 50-70% supporters and 12-15% 
rejectors. 

4. Most respondents see the City district as doing a good or 
fair job, and would give most of those involved "more power." 
Those respondents who think the teachers are doing a very 
good job, and who are also very satisfied with their schools, 
tend to support the voucher idea. Dissatisfied respondents 
tended to regard the voucher idea as poor. 



These two surveys could only mirror the situation at the study 
time. The Rochester Teachers Association's stand against the plan 
was well known among the teachers who completed the questionnaires 
mostly together at the Wednesday afternoon faculty meeting with no 
Alternative Schools Study staff member present. Such group situ- 
ations give different results than person-to-person interviews in 
the privacy of the respondents' homes. The widespread assumption 
that th;i voucher "experiment" would lead to a major turmoil will 
also have influenced the results towards a rejection for Rochester. 
Thus, these findings may reflect many discrepancies and even mis- 
conceptions, but indicate what the various respondent groups thought 
of the issue in December 1972. 
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* VIII. CONCLUSIONS 

As the Study progressed, the Staff fotind that most of the 
indivldvtals and organizations they contacted were generally open* 
minded and honest when voicing either support or opposition to the 
program. The major exception was the leadership of the Rochester 
Teachers Association (RTA) , which persistently refused to consider 
the possibility that the program could have any merit. 

While the majority of teachers in the Rochester City School 
District held firmly to the RTA line in their opposition toward 
any form of voucher demonstration, a significant number of those 
opposed to the plan said consistently that given more time to study 
and offer input on successive drafts of the proposed model and 
considerably more time to plan for implementation, they might 
become supportive. 

Although many community organizations voiced concerns, several 
publicly stated their support. Notable among these are the North- 
east Area Development Association, the 19th Ward Community Association, 
the Community Schools Council, and the Brookings Urban Policy 
Conference . 

Our Study further indicates that a significant ntimber of 
parents have become aware of the voucher concept, and most have 
agreed that: 

1. Alternative educational programs present a viable 
educational innovation. 

2. The City School District is desperately in need of 
financial support to continue and expand innovative 
programs of all types. 

3. City School District educators are doing a "fair- 
to-good" job of educating children. 
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4. Parents are generally satisfied with the existing 
alternative schools operating within the City 
School District. 

5. Parents should have the opportunity to choose 

the educational program and school which they feel 
best meets the educational needs of their children. 

6. The voucher system would not be a threat to teacher 
performance. 

7. The voucher system would not provide a mechanism 
which would bring about increased school segregation. 

8. The voucher system would not be a great threat to 
the public school system. 

9. Technical problems created by the implementation of 
the voucher system would not be insurmountable. 

Our Study shows, however, that many city residents of school- 
age childr.'»n know very little about the proposed voucher model. 
Because of strong opposition from the Rochester Teachers Association 
and subsequent newspaper coverage resulting from the controversy 
generated by that organization, these residents have either voiced 
modest opposition to the plan or have not taken a stand at all. 
The RTA had immediate access to ready-made arguments against the 
general concept of vouchers through its state and national 
affiliates. Since the voucher Study Staff was attempting to develop 
a very specific voucher model quite different from other models which 
have been heretofore proposed, the RTA, in many instances, presented 
arguments against concepts which, in fact, were never inherent in 
the proposed Rochester model. 

The misinformation generated by other organizations and in- 
dividuals also created problems. For example, various spokesmen 
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suggested that the Rochester model would "open the door to 
participation by private and parochial schools," and that 
"parents would acquire the right to hire and fire teachers." 
At no time during the Feasibility Study was consideration given 
to these provisions. In fact, the Board of Education entered the 
contract to do the Feasibility Study contingent upon OEO acceptance 
of the concept of an all public demonstration . A careful exam- 
ination of the "Teachers' Rights" and "Parents' Rights" sections 
of the proposed model (Volume II) should make it clear that in 
the voucher system, parents would not acquire the right to hire 
and fire teachers. 

Opponents of the system raised many other objections which 
must also be given consideration. The most wide-spread objection 
was shared by people who otherwise supported the program: the 
general feeling of fatigue felt by almost every Rochest^er parent, 
teacher, and student. The community in general appeared weary 
from too many educational changes brought about too quickly with 
too little evaluation before the change occurred. Most people 
expressed the wish to rest a bit, to catch their breath, before 
another change was put into effect. Other major objections were 
voiced as follows: 

1. Doubts regarding the stability and longevity of 
the Federal Office of Economic Opportunity 

2. TeachejL fears about increased accountability, 
community control, etc . 

3. Parent fears that the voucher system would not 
result in increased parent involvement 

4. Teacher concern that parents would not be able to 
make choices wisely 
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5. Mistrust of the school district's desire to offer 
parents real educational alternatives 

6. The additional administrative costs that would be 
required to implement the program 

7. The continued necessity to use some local funds 

to support the already-existing alternative schools 
Some of these objections were addressed in successive 
revisions of the original draft proposal. For example, the 
"Teachers' Rights" section of the proposal was strengthened in 
accord with teachers' suggestions. A parent information and 
training component was added to assist parents in learning how 
to make informed choices. A "Parents' Rights" section was added to 
the proposal which gviaranteed parents certain rights — most sign- 
nificantly, the right to be involved in program development in 
their individual schools. In addition, the Staff attempted to 
minimize administrative costs and to channel the largest possible 
share of the OEO funds into the participating schools. 
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IX. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Generally, the Rochester School Alternative Study Staff feels 
that the proposed voucher program feasible and could be success- 
fully implemented in rhe Rochester City School District if carefully 
planned and coordinated. The Staff is also convinced that the 
positive advantages of the program — especially as they relate to 
the potential for educational growth in the District — outweigh 
the potential disadvantages. However, the Staff feels that, 
for the voucher program to be truly successful, parents, teachers, 
and other groups directly affected by a demonstration must be 
meaningfully involved in its planning and implementation. We 
feel that initiating this program in September, 1973, as originally 
intended would not allow enough time to ensure such participation. 
The Staff believes, moreover, that if the Board should elect to 
implement a demonstration twelve months later, these groups could 
be more meaningfully involved. 

Specifically, the Staff feels that postponing implemeutation 
of the program in order to extend the planning period would offer 
several advantages. It would: 

A. Allow parents, teachers, and the community in general 
to gain a fuller understanding of the proposed model 

B. Provide sufficient time for extensive involvement 
of parents and teachers in program development 

C. Strengthen the alternative programs that will be made 
available 

D. Allow the District additional time to assess the potential 
value and impact of the program 
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E. Allow the District to revise, if necessary, the 
demonstration area according to school /cotnmxinity 
sentiments 

F. Provide the time necessary to build higher levels of 
cooperation between parents and teachers 

G. Allow time for federal reorganization to stabilize 

H. Provide funds for valuable planning and program 
development w* :hin individuals schools 

I . Provide parents with more time to adjust to another 
innovative program 

In discussions with the Federal Office of Economic Opportunity, 
CEO expressed a willingness to finance a twelve to fifteen-month 
planning period, provided the Board of Education officially 
expresses its intent to implement a demonstration in 1974-75. 

The Staff of the Rochester Schools Alternative Study recommends 
that the Rochester City School District commit itself to the 
implementation of a voucher demonstration in the 1974-75 school 
year. This commitment should be contingent upon successful 
negotiations with the United States Office of Economic Opportunity 
in regard to funding of a fifteen-month planning period and a 
one (1) year implementation period which would begin upon completion 
of the planning period. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The program proposed in this report should encourage the 
development of many new public school alternatives. These 
schools will be open to all participating Rochester parents, 
rich or poor. By allowing parents to choose the educational 
program they think best for their child, it should make it 
possible for parents to translate their concern for their 
children's education into action. If either the parents or 
their child feel that the present school does not meet the 
child's educational needs, he can go to another. By stimulating 
both active parental interest and educational variety, this 
program should improve education in the Rochester public schools 
taking part in the demonstration. 

Within this proposed educational system, the Rochester 
Board of Education would issue to parents a voucher which would 
be worth approximately what it costs the District to educate a 
pupil for a year. Parents would bring their vouchers to the 
Board for cash to operate their programs. Thus, school budgets 
would depend largely on their enrollment ( i.e . , parental satisfac- 
tion with a particular school's program). 

With such a program: 

A. Parents could have a greater freedom of expression 
since they would be able to choose the schools their children 
would attend. 

B. Parents would be able to assume a more significant 
role in shaping their children's education through the 
exercise of this choice, thus creating in both parents 

erJc ^ 



and children more poaltlve attitudes toward the schools. 

C. A range of choices would become available: new school 
programs of all types traditional or innovative 

could come into existence. 

D. Administrators and teachers could plan curricula which 
best meet the needs of their students and which reflect 
their own educational approaches. 

E. A form of educational accountability would be introduced 
since parents would be free to withdraw their children and 
the money it costs to educate them from any school with 
which th&y were dissatisfied. 

For Rochester, the most significant goals of the program 

are: 

A. To make more educational options available to public 
school children and, by doing so, demonstrate that educa- 
tional quality can be improved in a variety of programs. 

B. To increase parental satisfaction with the public school 
system by allowing parents to choose the type of school 
they feel best meets their children's needs. 

C. To improve the quality of education in Rochester by 
giving teachers and administrators the additional flexibility 
and resources they need to develop programs compatible with 
their particular skills, abilities and interests. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THIS PROPOSAL 

A. During a fifteen month planning period (May, 1973- 
August, 1974), each participating public school (i.e. , 
its administration, faculty, and parents) will develop 
its own educational program cr programs using funds provided 
by CEO. 
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B. In the planning period and during all stages of the 
demonstration, the Board of Education will encourage 
the development of new public schools based on petitions 
by Individuals, community groups, grc ips of parents, 
and/or groups of teachers. Developmental funds will 

be provided by OEO, 

C. An Advisory Committee composed of parents, teachers, 
administrators, and other relevant interest groups within 
the demonstration area will be formed to advise the Board 

of Education on important decisions relating to the program. 

D. All schools participating in the demonstration, whether 
existing or newly formed, will be accountable to the Board 
of Education and will be governed by four voucher demonstra- 
tion regulations. In addition, they will have to abide by 
state and local law, and rulings of the State Commissioner 
of Education. 

£. A child will be considered a participant in the voucher 
demonstration if he either lives in the demonstration area 
or attends schools there. 

F. The parents of each participating child will receive a 
voucher. There will be two types of vouchers issued: a 
basic voucher provided with City School District funds and 
a voucher supplemented with OEO funds. 

G. The parents of each participating child will receive 
verified information about each participating school to 
assist them in choosing their child's school. 

H. Community Information Workers will be available to 
parents to provide them with information about the alter- 
natives available to them and to assist them in the mechanics 

o 
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of filling out application forms, 

I. The parents of each participating child will select a 
school from among those part'*cipating in the demonstration 
and take their voucher to that school. No parent will be 
forced to participate in the demonstration. 
J. The operating budgets of buildings and mini-schools will 
be determined largely by the number of vouchers they receive. 
A building's utilities and maintenance costs, however, 
will not be affected. Each participating school will deter- 
mine how it will allocate its budget. 

Children will be allowed to transfer from one participating 
school to another at quarterly intervals. When a child 
transfers, the value of his voucher will be pro-rated, and 
his voucher fund^ wil" be distributed equitably among the 
schools he attends. 

L, During the demonstration, both OEO and the District 
will conduct separate evaluations of the program. OEO will 
evaluate the program from an over-all perspective, and the 
District will receive funds to conduct its own independent, 
locally-developed evaluation. 
RATIONALE FOR A THREE-STAGE PROPOSAL 

When Rochester residents are asked how they feel about their 
public school system, they frequently mention the numerous changes 
that have recently taken place. "First there was Reorganization. 
Then Re -re organization. Now it's something else. When will it 
all end? We're sick and tired of changing everything every year." 

A feeling of pride in their city, mixed with anger , frustration, 
exhaustion, and reluctance to start new educational programs 
quickly, ^s so pervasive that it is fair to say that few citizens 
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contacted by the Study Staff were enthusiastic about instituting 
a modified voucher system in the 1973-74 school year. Though 
many parents and community groups reacted with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm for the modified voucher system, virtually all 
recommended to the Study Staff that such a program not be im- 
plemented in 1973-74. They also felt strongly that the Rochester 
Board of Education should implement a modified voucher program 
only if the U.S. Off ice of Economic Opportunity were to provide 
the District with sufficient time and money to acquaint residents 
and staff with the new program and to plan in detail for its 
implementation . 

For these reasons, the Study Staff is recommending to the 
Board of Education that it commit itself to implementation of the 
program in the 1974-75 school year, but that it do so only if 
OEO makes available to the District sufficient funds for a 
planning period extending from April 1, 1973, through June 30, 
1974. The program would not become operational until September, 
1974. 

OVERVIEW: THE PRE-PIANNING AND PLANNING STAGES 

In principle, the voucher system is simple to undexstarJ. 
Vouchers are a different way of getting money to schools. Parents 
instead of a District's Central Office, determine whether a school 
budget is to be large or small. This simple mechanism allowing 
parents to allocate their share of educational dollars to schools 
of their choice w: 11 increase the range of program alternatives 
available to Rocnester children, give rise to programs better 
tailored to the needs of students, and change the way teachers 
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relate to each other, to school administrators, and to parents.* 

While the idea behind a voucher system is not at all 
complicated, actually putting the program into operation — 
superimt. . J ig it onto the existing system is not at all 
simple. Proper implementation will demand a serious and con- 
certed effort on the part of the Board of Education, the Alter- 
native Schools Office, principals, teachers, and parents: 

A. Parents and teachers must come to understand how the 
system works and begin establishing new relationships. 

B. Teachers must think through their pro^^rams carefully 
and describe them accurately and concretely. 

C. People wishing to "pool" their vouchers and start 
vew public school alternatives must be given assistance. 

D. Alternative Schools Office must inform parents of the 
available options. 

E. Applications must be completed and processed, and money 
must be funneled efficiently to participating schools. 

Accomplishing these tasks in a year and a half will require 
money, planning, patience, and work. The summary that follows 
describes the tasks that will have to be completed by September, 1974. 

* Vouchers should affect teacher- teacaer, principal -teacher, and 
parent- teacher relationships in education. Teachers planning 
programs (mini-schools) will have to work closely together. 
Principals will have to cooperate more with their faculties, 
since, if they do not, teachers may move to schools more to 
their liking. Vouchers should also encourage faculties to 
work more closely with parents, since, if they do not, 
parents, too, can change their children's schools. By sub- 
stituting a voluntary parent-school relationship for an 
involuntary one, vouchers should bring a new sense of purpose 
to public education. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRE-PLANNING, PLANNING, AND IMPLEMENTATION STAGES 
PRE-PLANNING (April- June, 1973 ) 

}, An Alternative Schools Office (ASO).will be formed 
to oversee the various aspects of the pre-planning, 
planning, and implementation stages* (See Section 

I) 

2. During May-June, 1973, the program will be studied 
in detail by the faculties and parents of the 
following schools: 

#1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 14, 16, 23, 29, 37, 44, 46, 52, 
and 58 » These fourteen schools have been 
tentatively designated as the schools \.hich will 
participate in pre-planning, planning, and im- 
plementation. However, during the pre-planning 
stage, this list of schools may change* New 
schools may be added to the list; it may be decided 
that some of the schools listed ' will not 
participate* (See Section II) 

3, A training center for parents and teachers will be 
established by the ASO. The faculties of the schools 
listed above, other faculties expressing significant 
interest in the program, and parents having child- 
ren in these schools will receive two days of 
general orientation on the voucher program* 

During this orientation, the following subjects 
will be discussed; 
a. Program goals and objectives 
b* How the voucher system can attain these goals 
and objectives 



c. The roles of parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators in voucher schools 

d. Ways in which voucher schools may be organized 

e. The kinds of programs that could be created 

f . Strengthening of neighborhood schools by the 
creation of mini-schools 

g. Teachers' and parents' rights (See Section III) 
While the orientation of teachers and parents is 
proceeding, principals and Central Office staff 
will also learn about the voucher program. 
Schools that commit themselves to participating 

in the planning and inplementation stages will 
receive their first no- strings -attached grants 
for program development. It is anticipated that 
these first grants will be approximately $3,000 
per school. (See Section IV) 
At the end of the pre-planning period, a final 
list of participating schools will be drawn up. 
Systems -development work will begin. This 
includes such things as establishing methods for 
following pupils and teachers, developing budget 
and application forms, and determining the value 
of the vouchers that children receive. 
After securing Board of Education approval, proced- 
ures and guidelines for establishing new public 
schools will be publl^shed. 

Individuals, groups, or non-profit organizations 
interested in establishing new public schools will 
apply to the Director of th*» Alternative Schools 



Office for preliminary planning grants. Initial 
grants will be $100-$500. Any applicant re- 
ceiving such a grant will report to the Director 
of the ASO as to how these funds were spent. 
The deadline for requests for these grants will 
be lune 30, 1973. 
Failure of any applicai : to receive a preliminary New School 
Planning Grant will not prevent the applicant from submitting 
the more detailed new-school proposal, nor will it mean that 
the applicant cannot establish a new public school with Board 
of Educati*- i approval. (See Section V) 

THE PLANNING PERIOD (Julv> 1973 - August, 1974 ) 
1. A committee of Rochester residents will be elected/ 
appointed as an Advisory Committee for the Alter- 
native Schools Demonstration. This Committee 
will have the follo'^-d.ng composition: 

a, 50% parents (one parent elected by the parents 
of each participating school) 

b, 30% teachers and administrators (teachers will 
be elected by teachers in the participating 
schools; at least one principal will be elected 
by the participating principals) 

c, 20% Rochester Board of Education appointees 
This Committee will advise the Board of Education 
and the Director of the ASO on all administrative 
and policy matters relevant to the program. This 
Committee will not have the authority ro determine 
or influence the curriculum policies of partici- 
pating schools. (See Section VI) 
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Parent and teacher orientation will continue, 
and the parents and teachers of each participating 
school will jointly determine the programs their 
school will offer in the 1974-75 academic year. 
Decisions on program offerings will be made no 
later than August 31, 1073. The Director will 
provide no-strings-attached gran. to each 
participating school for this purpose. Training 
facilities as well as specialists in instructional 
matters will be made available to participating 
schools . 

Work will begin on a comprehensive school question- 
naire which will be completed by participating 
schools and which will be the basis of a voucher 
schools catalogue describing the participating 
schools. The final catalogue will be distributed 
to all participating parents and teachers. This 
catalogue should enable parents to make informed 
decisions when selecting schools for their 
children. 

The kinds of information required, as well as the 
format of the catalogue, will be determined by 
the Advisory Committee. 

Participating schools will complete the question- 
naire no later than November 30, 1973. Question- 
naire information will be verified by the ASO no 
later than December 15, 1973. (See Section VII) 
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An individual or group that desires to establish 
a new public school will submit a proposal to the 
Advisory Committee and the Board of Education 
no later than October 31 for consideration for 
the next school year. On the basis of the proposal, 
the Board of Education, upon recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee, will decide by November 20 
whether or not the applicant shall receive a 
planning grant, not to exceed $5,000. The 
proposal for a planning grant shall describe 
in detail the proposed philosophy, curriculum, 
program structure, staffing patterns, and size 
of the proposed new school. The applicant must 
demonstrate that the proposed new school conforms 
with all state and local laws and codes; he must 
also agree to abide by all voucher school regulations. 
A Board of Education decision on whether or not to 
allow the establishment of a particular new public 
school will be made no later than February 28, 
Each participating school must abide by the 
following four rules in order to be eligible to 
receive vouchers: 

a. No school may discriminate against pupils 
or teachers on the basis of race, religion, 
economic status, country of origin, sex, or 
ability. Voucher students may apply to any 
participating school. If a participating 
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school has fewer applicants than spaces, 

it must accept all applicants. 

Where more students apply than can be accepted, 

the school will adopt the following procedure: 

(1) Enroll pupils currently attending, and their 
younger siblings entering school for the 
first time, if they apply. (This is 
called "squatters' rights.") 

(2) Select applicants to fill the school's 
remaining places on a fair and impartial 
basis; for example, by lottery. 

Although equal access of all students to 
participating schools is a requirement, 
newly-created public schools must be allowed 
to select a portion of their incoming students 
in a non-random fashion to insure the place- 
ment of children whose parents created th. 
school. These founding parents will have the 
right to enroll their children, provided the 
school has enough spaces to guarantee the 
placement of twice the number of students 
given "founders' rights." 

Participating schools must accept the voucher 
as payment in full for all educational services 
provided by the school. No school may require 
parents to make additional out-of-pocket 
payments . 

All schools must make information available to 
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the Director of the ASO concerning the 
school's basic philosophy of education, 
curriculum, number of teachers, teacher 
qualifications, physical facilities, 
financial position, pupil progress, etc . 
In summary, the school must provide 
sufficient Information to enable parents to 
make an Informed decision when they select 
a school. 

ft. Individual school staffs will continue to work on 
program development for the following school year 
using no-strlngs-attached grants for the purpose. 
In the entire planning year, It Is anticipated 
that each participating school will receive no- 
strings-attached grants totaling $25,000-$30,000. 
School staffs will Involve themselves In whatever 
training they deem necessary to become familiar 
with new techniques they wish to Incorporate Into 
their programs. They will also purchase necessary 
equipment and Instructional materials and plan 
for the most effective use of their physical plant. 

7. Systems -development work will be completed. This 
Includes school budget forms, applications, etc. 

8. In Febi.uary, 1974, the parents of each K-6 part- 
icipating child will receive a school catalogue and 
a school-application form/voucher. 

9. Two kinds of vouchers will be Issued: basic vouchers 
and supplemented vouchers. Basic vouchers will be 
worth the approximate average yearly cost of 
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educating a child in Rochester's public elementary 
schools. There will be two types of supplemented 
vouchers: supplemented vouchers for economically 
disadvantaged children and supplemented vouchers 
for other ''educationally disadvantaged" children. 
Supplemented vouchers will be worth approximately 
$250 more than basic vouchers. The anonymity 
of children receiving supplemented vouchers will 
be guaranteed. (See Section VIlI) 

10. By the end of April, 1974, each participating 
parent will have completed and submitted to the 
school of his choice his chilu's application 
form/voucher. Community Information Workers will 
be hired to provide parents with information about 
the alternatives available to them and assist 
parents in the mechanics of filling out the appli- 
cation form/voucher. (See Section IX) 

Parents may choose to enroll their children in any 
participating school — existing or newly-estab- 
lished. (See Section X) Parents choosing not 
to participate in the voucher program will not 
be forced to do so. They may refuse to accept an 
application form/voucher and continue having their 
children assigned to their neighborhood school, 
or they may request from Central Office an assign- 
ment to a non-voucher school. 

11. Parent application forms will be processed by the 
ASO no later than June 15, 1974. At that time, 

o 
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parents will be informed of their children's 
schools, and schools will be given student lists 
and budgets. Each school's budget will be 
determined largely by the number of pupils en- 
rolled. The number of pupils enrolled, however, 
will not affect a school's utilities and main- 
tenance costs, nor, in general, will it decrease 
a school's level of Title I funding. (See Section XI) 

12. The dollars allocated to participating schools 

by parents can be spent by the school in any legally 
acceptable way its administration, faculty, and 
parents jointly determine. However, these funds 
are to be spent to benefit all children in the 
school; supplemented voucher money is not to be 
used exclusively for the education of children 
^o receive supplemented vouchers. 

13. During the final stage of the planning period 
(June 15 - June 20, 1974), and the initial stage 

of the implementation period (July 1 - September 10, 
1974), in-service training of teachers in parti- 
cipating schools will continue. Staffs will alter, 
refine, and finalize their educational programs 
in light of the estimated size and make-up of 
their student bodies. 
IMPLEMENTATION (September. 1974 - June. 1975 ) 
1. Parents will enroll their children in the schools 
they selected. 
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METHODOLOGY 

A. Pre^servlce Staff Workshop. Canibridge. Massachusetts 

1 . Background 

Six meinbers of the Rochester Schools Alternative 
Study Staff, plus the outside consultant who 
would conduct the school and community surveys, 
attended a three-day work;«hop at the Center for 
the Study of Public Policy in Cambridge, Hsissa* 
chusetts, on October 18, 19, and 20, 1972, The 
work sessions were coordinated and administered 
by the staff at the Center. 
The primary objectives established for the 
Rochester Schools Alternative Staff participants 
are listed as follows: 

a. To discuss and understand the implications 

of and approaches to the Study 
b« To define and discuss specific responsibilities 

for each Staff meniber 

c. To plan the dissemination of information 

d. To develop priorities, strategies, and a 
timetable 

2. Analysis 

Staff members agreed that a great deal was 
accomplished at this workshop, resulting in 
a much clearer picture of the entire Study and 
of each individual's role in it. By the last 
session, however, it became apparent that many 
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during the school year. If, after the first 
year of operation, a parent wishes to change 
his child's school assignment for the 1974-75 
school year, he may complete a new application 
form. All parents who wish to have their 
children continue in the school attended during 
the 1974-75 school year will be guaranteed 
placement in that school; they need not complete 
a new application form. 
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SECTION I: ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS OFFICE 

A. Demonstration Agency 

The Rochester Board of Education will operate the voucher 
demonstration and have legal responsibility for all aspects 
of Its operation. According to state law, the legal 
authority for all participating schools must re<naln with 
the Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools 
and cannot be delegated. 

B, Staff Structure 

The Administrative Director of the Alternative Schools 
Office (ASO) will be responsible to the Superintendent 
of Schools for the planning and Implementation of the 
demonstration. He will have an administrative staff which 
will be totally funded by OEO. The ASO will coordinate 
all phases of pre-planning, planning, and Implementation. 
The ASO shall: 

1. Recommend demonstration schools to the Super- 
intendent 

2. Review new public school proposals; assist In 
determining eligibility for planning grants; 
recommend the participation of newly-established 
schools to the Advisory Committee and the Board 

3. Make program-development grants available to 
demonstration schools and provld<^ orientation 
for program participants 

4. Establish and enforce uniform guidelines for pupil 
admissions and transfers 

5. Be responsible for program Information collection, 
verification, printing, and dissemination 
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Assist parents In understanding the program and 
familiarizing them with options available to 
them 

Be responsible £or fiscal and pupil accounting, 
matching pupils to the school of their choice, 
and keeping track of their location and cumulative 
records 

Conduct a locally-designed evaluation of the 
project and act as liaison between the District 
and the contractor performing the national 
evaluation for OEO 
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SECTION II: TENTATIVE DEMONSTRATION AREA 

The City School District has tentatively designated 
Schools 1, 2, 3. 4, 6, 14, 16, 23, 29, 37, 44, 46, 52, and 
58 to participate in the pre-planning, planning, and implemen* 
tation stages of the voucher demonstration. These schools 
have a total eurollment of 7,588 students, of vhom slightly 
more than 50% are eligible for the federal free lunch program 
(approximately 3,854 students). There are 4,669 minor! 
students (61.5%) enrolled in these schools. These schools 
have an average excess capacity of 325 pupil spaces, with 
School #1 having the least nximber of excess spaces (167) 
and School #6 having the most (665). The maximum distance 
between demonstration area schools is six miles. 

The City School District may revise this list of demon- 
stration schools during the pre-planning period. If additional 
schools are designated, the District will enter into negotiations 
with OEO for additional planning and supplemented voucher 
funds. (See Appendix C) 
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SECTION III: TEACHERS* AND PARENTS' RIGHTS 
A» Teachers' Rights 

Full protection provided by«% the State of New York 
and Rochester Board ol Education policy will continue 
to be extended to teaching employees participating 
in the demonstration. Specifically: 

1. Teachers who participate in the demonstration 
shall retain all tenure and seniority rights and 
shall continue to accrue these rights during 
their participation in the demonstration. 

2. Participating teachers shall have the right to 
choose where they wish to teach. They shall have 
maximum freedom possible to teach in a program 
that Is compatible with their own educational 
background » skills » and philosophy. 

3. Teachers shall hive the right to participate 
meaningfully in all decisions affecting the 
development and operation of their school's 
program. The Board of Education, the Central 
Administration, and the Alternative Schools 
Advisory Committee shall not Interfere with oach 
school's program development process. 

4. In the event that a school subdivides into mini- 
schools, each mini-school will have a separate 
budget. Teachers in mini-schools will have major 
responsibility for determining how their mini- 
school funds are utilized. 
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5. In the event that shifting enrollment patterns 
decrease a school *s budget to the point vhere 
the salary of one or more teachers cannot be 
paid, the following procedures* will be employed: 

a. The District will assist the teacher in 
finding another school within the demon- 
stration area which has additional staff 
needs and is mutually acceptable to the 
teacher and school principal. Under no 
circxjmstances will an opening created by 

a school's expansion be filled by hiring a 
new teacher until all salaried personnel 
are located in satisfactory positions. 

b. If no such position is available, the Board 
will undertake to find a suitable position 
elsewhere in the school district. (Again, 
staff vacanci^will be filled first by 
t:he existing staff.) 

c. In the extreme case that there is no position 
available in the entire school district, 

OEO will provide the District with funds to 

support the teacher at his present salary 

level in a teaching assignment for the 

remainder of the school year and the follc?w- 

ing school year. Normal teaching staff 

We believe that these procedures will result in greater 
satisfaction in resolving matters of relocation for both 
teachers and schools than those procedures presently in 
effect. 
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turnover should insure that no teacher will 
lose his or her job. Contracts in force 
in the District assure a tenured teacher 
certain rights based on seniority which 
govern any decrease in total teaching staff. 
A teacher who is displaced as a result of 
a voucher demonstration still has the right 
to negotiated safeguards of employment. 
The salary guarantee is available to a 
teacher ONLY if he or she finds it a 
satisfactory mechanism; otherwise, other 
equitable means of guaranteeing employment 
will be investigated. 

6. Teachers participating in the demonstration shall 
have the right to transfer out of the demonstration 
if they so elect. Teachers outside of the demonstra 
tion area shall have the right to transfer into 
available positions within the demonstration area 

if they so elect. 

7. OEO funds will be made available to compensate 
participating personnel for the additional time 
spent in program planning and development. 

8. Any grievance procedure over teachers' rights, 
working conditions, yearly evaluation, or dis- 
missal shall be conducted through regularly 
negotiated and established channels. All teachers 
in participating schools shall be guaranteed 
their rights of grievance as specified in the 
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existing contract* 

The Rochester Teachers Association will be 
considered the recognized bargaining agent 
for the teachers in Rochester. No separate 
bargaining or grievance procedures will be 
established fo.: participating teachers as 
differentiated from non- participating teachers. 
The Board of Education will ensure the 
establishment of procedures by which teachers 
may be informed of any aspect of the demon- 
stration. 

Since innovative teaching is encouraged by the 
demonstration, any program failures will not be 
considered grounds for dismissal of teacbers, 
principals, or aides except for the reasons 
stated in the negotiated contract between the 
Board of Education and the Rochester Teachers 
Association. 

Existing teacher evaluation procedures* will 
take into consideration the teacher's involve- 
ment in a demonstration program. 
Any changes in the opening and closing dates of 
participating schools will be uniform and deter- 
mined with community involvement. In-service 
days will be used at the discretion of individual 
school staffs. 

Teaching employees who participate in the 
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demonstration will be governed by the existing 
school system contract for teaching employees. 
All new positions created by the project will be 
classified according to the existing pay scale 
of the Rochester Public Schools. 
15, Teaching employees will be paid for any vacation 

time spent working on program planning and develop- 
ment. Payment to parents for approved planning 
functions will also be provided. Existing City 
School District salary and wage guidelines will 
be follovjed. 

These guarantees assure greater job security for teachers 
involved in the voucher program than for non- involved teachers. 
Currently, teachers displaced by enrollment decreases in their 
schools are reassigned to other schools, sometimes to ones 
in which they would prefer not to teach. This procedure 
is guaranteed only if vacancies exist and/or the displaced 
teachers have tenure. Moreover, if the District as a whole 
suffers a substantial enrollment decrease, displaced teachers 
without tenure currently are guarante'^d a salary for only 
a sixty-day period. 

Teachers in voucher schools will be guaranteed many 
rights, including the right to play a crucial role in 
educational decision-making. Furthermore, they will be 
guaranteed the right to transfer out of participating schools 
and, if displaced, be given a satisfactory job assignment 
contingent upon existing vacancies in the District. 
B. Parents* Rights 

One of the Sasic objectives of the voucher program is 
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to stimulate parental involvement and Increase parental 
satisfaction with their children's schools. In order to 
accomplish tils goal, participating parents will be 
guaranteed certain rights. The following guarantees are 
made to parents participating in the voucher demonstration: 

1. The opportunity to participate meaningfully in 
program planning for their school 

2. The existence of a reasonable range of educational 
alternatives from which to choose 

3. The right to receive objective and verified 
information regarding the programs of participating 
schools 

4. The right to keep jhelr children in the school in 
which they are currently enrolled (It is our 
expectation that programs deemed satisfactory 

by parents prior to the demonstration will continue 
to be offered in their schools during the demon- 
stration.) 

5« The right to receive information and training 
regarding the mechcmlcs of the voucher program 

6. The right to create new public educational alterna- 
tives 

7. Protection from arbitrary changes in school programs 
without adequate prior consultation and notification 

8. Significant Involvement in their school's program 
evaluation process 

9. Access to evaluative data on programs in participating 
schools 

10. The right to be notified of uniform pupil transfer 

ERIC 
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and suspension policies operating in voucher 
demonstration schools 

11. Access to school budgets 

12. The right to withdraw their financial support by 
transferring their children from schools which 

they perceive to be unresponsive to their children's 
needs 

13. The right to transfer their child, at the end of 
any quarter, to any participating school that 
has vacancies 
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SECTION IV: PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A. School Autonomy 

A voucher system requires that certain flee Is Ion-making 
activities be decentralized and that schools be relatively 
autonomous in their mode o£ operation. A voucher system 
requires thi? because each participating school's budget 
is determined largely by parental choice. Therefore, a 
school's staff must be free to adjust its program and 
priorities to students' needs in a direct and timely manner. 
Unless there is an increase in school autonomy, particularly 
in matters of educational philosophy, curriculiim, teaching 
methods, and student discipline, the basic objectives of 
a voucher program may not be attainable. 

B. Program Development 

In order for parents and faculties to develop jointly 
educational programs in demonstration schools, the School 
District will request funds from OEO to facilitate this 
effort. Though we strongly believe that each school must 
develop its own procedures for involving parents and staff 
in the program development process, we suggest the following 
model: 

1. Faculties in participating schools will first 
study the voucher concept in detail and then 
generate a list of programs or educational 
approaches which Interest them. The District will 
request that OEO provide no-strings-attached funds 
for this effort. 

2. Parents associated with participating schools will 
study the voucher concept in detail and then 
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generate a list of programs or educational 
approaches which interest them. Funds for this 
effort will be requested from OEO. 

3, Faculty-generated program ideas will be distributed 
to parents associated with their school, and 
parent-generated ideas will be distributed to 
school faculty members. 

4, Once the two groups have a good understanding of 
the voucher concept and of one another's suggest- 
ions, they will reach an agreement on how to 
develop mutually-desired educational options 
within their school. 

5, Schools (faculties and parents) can decide either 
to remain "single purpose" (the entire school 
utilizes an educational approach) or to sub-divide 
themselves into "mini- schools," The term "mini- 
schools" means that, in effect, several different 
kinds of smaller schools (for example, a traditional 
school, an occupational ly-orien ted school, and a 
fine-arts-emphasis school) will operate within a 
single school building. 

Grants for parents, teachers, and administrative orien- 
tation and program development will be allocated separately 
and in addition to the voucher monies that schools receive. 
These funds will be divided equitably among the participating 
schools. 

C. Instructional Services 

In order to provide additional resources to already- 
existing schools which become part of the voucher demonstration. 
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a staff of process and resource consultants will be available 
during the pre-planning, planning, and implementation period. 
These consultants will be available on request to teachers, 
principals, and parents of participating voucher schools. 
They will assist individual schools by offering services 
in the areas of curricul\im development and management 
training. 

Consultants will also be available to parents and 
teachers who want to start new schools. These consultants 
will assist groups in obtaining facilities which meet state 
and local requirements. 

Consultants will be available on request, and their use 
by participating schools will not be mandatory. Process 
consultants will not espouse any particular instructional 
philosophy or theory but will be expected to assist schools 
in the developsoent of their own alternative Instructional 
programs. The City School District Division of Instruction 
will become the agency providing these services. 
D. Special Education 

The needs of children in special education programs must 
receive careful consideration in the design and implementation 
of the voucher demonstration. Like all children, special 
education students have a wide range of abilities, demon- 
strate a variety of learning styles, and can benefit from 
participation in the alternatives which are created. 

Regulations of the Commissioner of Education mandate 
various aspects of administration, programming, and instruc- 
tion for educationally-handicapped students. (The Commissioner 
of Education, for instance, mandates that special classes 
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for the educationally-handicapped be housed in schools 
where there are regular classes of students of comparable 
ages.) Some regulations are relatively rigid and inflex- 
ible; others offer general guidelines for programmtng and 
instructional content. Where alternatives are possible, 
the specific needs of the children will be the determining 
factors shapi'ig the programs. 

Currently, special education children are either 
concentrated in large numbers of self-contained classrooms 
in one or two schools or are scattered around the city In 
self-contained claissrooms wherever space is available. 
Pupil assignment varies from totally self-contained special 
education classes, to special education classes with students 
partially integrated into regular classes, to special 
education students totally integrated in regular classes 
with resource-teacher assistance. In many instances, this 
situation has caused special education children to be 
moved from one building to another from year to year. 

In the proposed design, parents of special education 
children will have the option of having their children 
partially or totally integrated into any of the alternatives 
that would be made available in the demonstration schools. 

We realize that in many cases special education students 
will not be able to participate fully in the regular voucher 
school programs. We feel, however, that, in most cases, 
special education children will benefit from at least some 
aspects of the alternative programs. Parents of special 
education children will therefore have the option of having 
their child remain in a self-contained special education 
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classroom or o£ having him participate In a "regular" 
alternative program compatible with his Interests, needs, 
and abilities. Each voucher school will be required to 
give a detailed statement describing how It will provide 
for the educational needs of special education students. 
Each voucher school will be expected to provide at least 
one resource classroom for the use of special education 
students who apply. The City School District will provide 
special education resource teachers for these classrooms. 

The success or failure of such an effort will depend 
on the extent to which Central Office, special education 
staffs, and individual special education teachers assist 
voucher school faculties. With the additional resources 
made available by OEO funds, It will also be possible 
for demonstration schools to offer meaningful alternatives 
in self •'-contained special education classrooms. 

It will also be important for the District to provide 
competent special education counselling to parents to help 
them understand the special needs of their children and 
to help them appraise the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various programs. 
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SECTION V: NEW SCHOOLS 

In order to exi)and the range of educational alternatives 
available to parents , the District will cooperate with any indi- 
vidual, group of individuals, or non-profit organization wanting 
to establish a new alternative public school. Such schools will 
be established by, and be responsible to, the Board of Education. 
The Board may establish memoranda of agreement regarding the 
operation of such schools, such as the memoranda currently in 
force and in effect between the Board and the World of Inquiry and 
the Interim Junior High School. 
A. Preliminary Proposal 

Any individual, group of individuals, or non-profit or- 
ganization (applicant) may submit a preliminary proposal to 
the Director of the ASO. This preliminary proposal shall in- 
clude at least the following information: 

1. The age-group the school will serve 

2. An estimate of the desired number of students to be 
enrolled 

3. The desired teacher /student ratio 

4. The type of facilities desired 

5. Demonstration of interest and need for the type 
of school proposed 

6. The degree of community participation anticipated 

7. A statement that all state and local educational and 
voucher program requirements will be satisfied 

Upon demonstration of financial need, the ASO Director 
may, at his discretion, authorize a preliminary grant of 
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money, not to exceed $500, for the further development of a 
comprehensive proposal to be submitted to the Board « Any 
applicant receiving such funds shall be accotmtable to the 
Director for their expenditure. 

Failure of any applicant to receive a preliminary grant 
shall not be construed as a rejection of his proposal and 
shall in no way prejudice the right of the applicant to sub- 
mit subsequent proposals to the Board. At all stages of 
proposal preparation, ASO staff will be available to assist 
the applicant. 

B. Submission of Proposals to the Board of Education 

Each applicant seeking to organize a new public school 
under these guidelines shall submit a proposal to the Board 
not later than October 31 for consideration for the next 
school year. On the basis of the submitted proposal, the 
Board shall decide by November 30 whether or not the appli- 
cant shall receive a planning grant. Amendments and/or 
supplements to the proposal will be considered by the Board 
at any time tip until two weeks prior to its decision. 

Proposals for planning grants must contain the following 
information: 

1. Program Description 

a. Statement of Purpose. This section shall 
include a statement of the philosophy of the 
proposed school, a description of the educa- 
tional program to be offered, and the ways in 
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which the school may be expected to differ 
from programs offered in other participating 
schools. The applicant shall indicate how the 
school's goals are compatible with the Rochester* 
New York, City School District "Statement of 
Philosophy and Goals." 

b. Curriculum Description. The proposed curricu- 
lum shall conform to state statutory and regu- 
latory guidelines. A description of materials 
required to implement the proposed curriculum 
shall be included. Such curriculum description 
shall outline the program but need not include 
a description of implementation procedures on a 
day-to-day basis. 

c. Structure of Program. This section shall in- 
clude a description of the way in which classes 
will be organized. (Will students remain with 
one teacher during the day? Will students move 
in a group from one teacher to another?) This 
section shall also include a description of how 
each child's progress will be monitored and 
communicated to the students and their parents. 

School Facilities and Administrative Organization 
a. Size. The proposal must demonstrate that the 
applicant has secured at least 25 voucher 
commitments and has a minimum enrollment capacity 
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of 50 pupils. Furthermore, the proposal shall 
state the desiied enrollment of the school and 
a time-table for reaching that enrollment. The 
applicant shall also Include in this section a 
detailed description of pxxpil recruitment pro- 
cedures. These procedures shall conform to 
local voucher guidelines and state law. 
Location. This section shall include a descrip- 
tion of the desired site» stating: 

(1) Whether the school will be housed in an 
existing school building 

(2) Whether any renovations are required or 
desired 

(3) The estimated cost of such renovations 

(4) The terms of any lease or purchase agreement 
desired 

(5) Anticipated operating costs including 
heating, electric, and custodial services 

All plans and specifications shall conform to 
the city and state building codes. Every effort 
will be made to locate school programs within 
present City School District facilities. 
School Administration. This section shall in- 
clude a detailed description of the way in which 
the school will be administered, including the 
duties and responsibilities of the program admin- 
istrator, teachers, other program personnel. 
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parents, and students* The way In which the 
school is administered shall be consistent with 
state law and the Board of Education /Rochester 
Teachers Association contract, 

d. Personnel. The proposal shall include a detailed 
description of the anticipated staffing pattern 
for the minimum proposed enrollment (50) and job 
descriptions for all teaching personnel. This 
section shall also include an estimate of addi- 
tional personnel needed and plans for modifica- 
tions in the staffing pattern required by the 
growth of the school to its desired size. 
Personnel patterns and job descriptions shall 
not conflict with state law or the existing con- 
tract between the Board of Education and the 
Rochester Teachers Association. 

e. Budget. The applicant shall submit a budget 
based on the nuniber of voucher commitments it 
has received at the time of application and a 
budget which reflects maximum desired enroll- 
ment. The District will provide instructions 
for proper budgeting and auditing procedures. 

C. Board of Education Approval 

The Board shall select applicants by the following cri- 
teria: 

1. Their proposals meet all previously stated require- 
ments . 



2. Their maintenance costs are reasonable in terns of 
the average maintenance costs for schools of the 
same size in the District, (OEO firnds will pay 
rental and maintenance costs for new schools not 
housed in already-existing public school buildings. 
Funds for this purpose will be allocated to schools 
separately from their voucher monies.) 

3. Their arrangements for secxiring space are satisfac- 
tory to the Board. 

4. Their programs and admission policies are In accord 
with all state and federal laws, the foiir voucher 
regulations, and established Board of Education 
policies with respect to desegregation and racial 
isolation. 

Those applicant groups selected shall have no religious 
affiliation and shall not discriminate against any student 
or -teacher on the basis of religion, race, color, creed, or 
sex. 

The Board shall publish and distribute these guidelines 
in a clear and concise form by April 20 of any given year. 
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SECTION VI: ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A committee of Rochester residents will be elected/appointed 
as an Advisory Committee to the Board of Education for the Alter- 
native Schools demonistration. This Connnittee will have the 
following composition: 

1. 507o parents: 

One parent will be elected by the parents of each 
demonstration school. 

2. 30% teachers and administrators: 

Teachers will be elected by teachers in the demon- 
stration schools; at least one principcl will be 
elected by demonstration principals. 

3. 20% of this Advisory Committee will be appofntert by 
the Board of Education. 

This Committee will consider policy which generally affects 
the administration and regulation of the demonstration. It will 
not have the authority to direct individual schools in specific 
administrative and instructional matters. 

The Advisory Committee will act as a sounding board and 
community resource while the program is being developed and imple- 
mented. It will be an objective informational body and will work 
with the ASO Director in system-wide matters affecting the demon- 
stration. One of its functions will be to make policy recommenda< 
ti6ns to the School Board regarding the demonstration and to work 
closely with the ASO Director and his staff in making decisions 
about the implementation of the program. Among other things, the 
Advisory Committee will reconsnend to the Board: 
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1. Explicit criteria for distributing stari:-tip funds 
in addition to those agreed to by OEO and the Dis- 
trict 

2. Particular groups which they feel should be given 
start-up loans or grants 

3. Explicit criteria for determining already-existing 
schools eligible to participate in addition to 
those agreed to by OEO and the District 

4. Particular schools which they feel should be deemed 
eligible for participation 

5. The kinds of Information to be collected and dis- 
seminated to parents and a format for a descriptive 
school catalogue containing this information 

The Alternative Schools Advisory Committee will also advise 
the Board of Education on other, but as yet unidentified, matters 
relevant to the demonstration. 
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SECTION Vll: REQUIRED INFORI^ATION 

At a minimum, each participating school will be required to 
supply the following kinds of information: 

A. Educational Philosophy and Program ; A statement by each 
school describing its philosophy, objectives, techniques, 
general rules and regulations, and availability of instruc- 
tional materials 

B. Staff Profile ; A description of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff, including years of service, educational 
background, specialties, etc. 

Budget ; A tentative breakdown of the school's budget, 
indicating how compensatory monies are to be expended and 
amounts to be spent on salaries, equipment, materials, etc . 
D, Governance ; A description of how policy decisions will 
be reached, including the manner in which parents will par- 
ticipate in this process 

Class Size ; The anticipated number of children per 
teacher, number of paraprof essionals , and total ntmiber of 
children per adult 

F. Evaluation ; A statement explaining how the school's 
program and students will be eval\iated; Will students be 
graded? How will parents be informed of their child's 
performance? Will children and/or parents participate in the 
evaluation of the program? If so, how? 

G. Communicat ions ; A description of how the school intends 
to communicate with parents, including written notices. 
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meetings, conferences, home visits, etc . This statement 
will include some indication of the desired level of parent 
involvement. The school may expect supervision of homework 
assignments, attendance at P.T.A. meetings, membership on 
various school committees, etc . 

H. Other Information ; Privilege of submitting to the ASO 
additional information which it considers important for 
parents to know. Furthermore, as the demonstration proceeds, 
additional information may be required in response to requests 
from parents and /or teachers. 
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SECTION VIII: VOUCHERS 

Two kinds of vouchers will be issued: basic vouchers and 
supplemented vouchers. Basic vouchers will be worth approximately 
the amovmt of money spent per child by the Board at the elemen- 
tary level during the 1973-74 school year. In determining per 
pupil cost, all system-wide expenditures for services other than 
instruction will be excluded. 

Supplemented vouchers will be allocated to students from low- 
income families and also to non-poor students who have demonstra- 
ted special educational needs. 

When schools collect their vouchers and redeem them for cash, 
the additional revenue they receive from supplemented vouchers 
will enable them to hire siipplementary staff or purchase new 
materials. 

THE ANONYMITY OF CHILDREN WHO RECEIVE SUPPLEMENTED 
VOUCHERS WILL BE GUARANTEED. It is important that the recipients 
of supplemented voui-hers noL be publicly identified. Supplemented 
voucher recipients will be identified by the City School District 
Division of Business Affairs solely for budgetary purposes. 

Supplemented voucher monies can be spent by voucher schools 
in any legally acceptable way their administration, faculty and 
parents desire. These funds will be spent to benefit all children 
in a school, not exclusively those children who receive supplemen- 
ted vouchers. 

A, Computing the Value of the Basic Voucher 

The dollar value of the basic voucher will be determined 

by dividing the 1973-74 elementary school instructional budget 
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by the number of elementary school students in the city, with 
adjustments for cost-of-living increases. The budget figure 
being divided will be exclusive of the costs of most central 
administrative services. Board of Education costs, pupil 
transportation, plant operation and maintenance, various title 
monies or other grants, debt service, and other such costs 
as may be deemed impractical, inefficient, or illegal for in- 
dividual demonstration schools to secure with voucher funds. 
Supplemented Vouchers 

Because of the complexity of the educational and social 
problems facing many City School District children, two types 
of supplemented vouchers are needed. 

We propose that OEO supplement the vouchers of children 
whose families are eligible for federal free lunch programs 
and, also, the vouchers of ''educationally disadvantaged" 
children. These supplemental funds will increase the value 
of the basic voucher of children from low-income families by 
$250 and the value of the basic voucher of "educationally 
disadvantaged" children by approximately $200-$250« 

OEO requires participating school districts to request 
from them a fixed amount of sxipplementary voucher money 
prior to implementation. Because of this, we propose the 
following procedure for requesting OEO stxpplementary voucher 
money: 

For each child in the demonstration area who is 
eligible to participate in the federal free lunch 
program, the District will request $300 from OEO. 
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For the first year of the demonstration, the total 
amount of OEO compensatory funds requested will be 
the product of the nximber of eligible children In 
the target area times $300. 

1. Supplemented Vouchers for Children From Low Income 
Families 

Supplemented vouchers of $250 per pupil will be 
Issued to children from low income families. 
These children will be identified in one of the 
following ways: 

a. Children who are receiving either Aid For 
Dependent Children or Home Relief 

b. Children who have signed up for the federal 
free lunch program 

c. Children whose parents certify eligibility for 
a supplemented voucher by meeting federal free 
lunch eligibility requirements but who have not 
signed up for it 

2. Non-poor Educationally Disadvantaged Children 
In an effort to provide special educational ser- 
vices and programs for underachieving students who 
do not qualify for compensatory voucher funds on the 
basis of family income, the following eligibility 
mechanism will be established: 

Demonstration area children who are achieving 
at or below the twenty-third percentile on 



*As standardized by New York State Norms 
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either the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
or the New York State Pupil Evalxiation Profile 
test will receive stippletnented vouchers, whose 
value ($200-$250) will depend on the ratio of 
the nuirber of children in this category to the 
amotint of supplemented voucher money available.* 
Although the Metropolitan Reading Readiness test is ad- 
ministered only in grade one, and the New York State Pupil 
Evaluation Profile test in grades three and six, current re- 
search has deiDonstrated that most children scoring below the 
twenty-third percentile at any of these given levels will 
continue to imderachieve at a comparable or lower rate for 
the years these tests are not given (grades two, four, and 
five) . 

C. Voucherizing Particular Central Services 

In nearly all public school systems, central administra- 
tion provides services in such areas as counselling, curricu- 
lum, payroll, personnel, purchasing, etc . Usually the ration- 
ale for providing these services centrally is to increase 
efficiency. However, considerable frustration at the building 
level often results from the centraliasation of certain ser- 
vices. To reduce this frustration, participating schools will 
have the right to decide whether or not they will use 



The value of the supplemented voucher for non~poor educationally 
disadvantaged children will be computed by dividing the total 
number of stich children participating in the program into a dollar 
amount which is the product of $50 times the number of poor 
children receiving supplemented vouchers. In no case will this 
type of supplemented voucher be worth more than $250.00 (the 
supplemented voucher value for poor children) . 
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particular central services. If a school (its administra- 
tion, faculty, and parents) considers the provision of a 
central service inefficient or inappropriate, or otherwise 
not meeting its needs, that service will be voucherized and 
the school will be allowed to secure that service elsewhere 
with its voucher money. 



By "voucherizing" the services of certain central office 
personnel such as psychologists, audio-visxial specialists, etc . , 
school faculties will have greater flexibility and decision- 
making power while retaining the option of purchasing certain 
services outside the City School District within the guidelines 
existing state legal mandates. 
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SECTION IX: INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

A single, centralized educational information unit will 
be established under ASO auspices. This Information Agency will 
collect, verify, and distribute information to parents on par- 
ticipating schools and assist parents in completing their school 
application forms. The Information Agency will also perform 
such functions as: 

A. Counselling parents 

6. Determining the type of information made available 
to the paretics 

C. Handling complaints 

D. Providing information on uniform transfer, suspension, 
and admission policies 

The information unit will inform parents of the alternatives 
available to their children through written notices, public 
meetings, media presentations, and existing community organiza- 
tions. Furthermore, a group of knowledgeable Comminity Infor- 
matiuu Workers, some with bilingual ability, will conduct an 
outreach program to ensure that every eligible parent is con- 
tacted. Wherever possible, Conaminity Information Workers will 
be residents of the demonstration area, familiar with the people 
and culture of the conmunity they serve. Spanish -speaking 
Information Workers, as well as those fluent in other languages, 
will be employed as needed to insure adequate communication 
with non-English speaking families. 
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SECTION X: ADMISSIONS 

Since one of the key elements of a voucher system is par- 
ental choice, a carefully-desigm^d admission procedure to maxi- 
mize parental satisfaction is essential. The i^llowing enrollment 
system will be used in Rochester. 

A. Squatters* Rights 

Each child enrolled in a certain school will be guar- 
anteed the right to remain in that school. A voucher program 
will not force parents to place their children in schools 
other than the ones they now attend. 

We are convinced that any admissions system that would 
remove from their school otherwise-satisfied students and 
their younger siblings entering school would be wholly tin- 
acceptable in Rochester. Therefore, children currently in 
attendance at a given participating school, and their younger 
brothers and sisters entering school for the first time, 
will be guaranteed the right to attend those schools (squat- 
ters* rights). 

To accommodate in their neighborhood schools kinder- 
garteners who do not have older siblings already in attendance, 
the ASO will make every possible effort to insure those par- 
ents sufficient kindergarten spaces. 

B. Over-Applied Schools 

In the event that a given school is over-applied, steps 
will be taken to try to increase its si^e (mobile classrooms, 
classes in other buildings, etc .) . For schools that still 
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have more applicants than spaces, presently-enrolled pupils 
and their entering siblings who apply will be admitted first. 
The school's remaining places will be filled by a random- 
selection process » 

C. Founders* Rights for New Schools 

Although equal access of all students to participating 
schools is a fundamental principle of the voucher system, 
new schools must be allowed to select a proportion of their 
incoming students in a non-random fashion to insure the 
placement of children whose parents helped create the school. 
These founding parents will be guaranteed the "founders* 
rights" of having their children admitted to the newly cre- 
ated school. This concept parallels "squatters' rights" 
in that it guarantees certain space in schools to certain 
children. However, in no case will "founders* rights" be 
extended to more than 507o of the projected enrollees of newly- 
created schools, and such schools must i>rove that they can 
actually accommodate their projected enrollment. 

D. Desegregation 

The Rochester Board of Education is committed to the pre- 
vention of any increase in racial isolation in the city 
schools. It is our feeling that the implementation of a 
modified voucher system will not increase racial isolation 
but will, in fact, reduce its present level. To support this 
proposition, we cite the following: 

1. Many educators believe that affording parents a 
choice among schools would result in school 
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selection based more on educational than racial or 
socio-economic criteria. 

2. Many parents have already demonstrated willingness 
to transfer their children to integrated schools 
through the existing open enrollment program. A 
voucher system would, in effect, create a new wider 
form of "open enrollment" and encourage further 
desegregation of participating schools. 

3. The City School District's Urban-Suburban Transfer 
Program has demonstrated a willingness on the part 
of many inner-city parents to transfer their chil- 
dren to predominantly white suburban schools whose 
programs are seen as educati»->nally advantageous. A 
voucher demonstration might provide some of these 
children with the opportunity to enroll in a par- 
ticipating city school which offers a similarly 
attractive educational program but which is pres- 
ently racially imbalanced. 

4. Admission requirements for voucher schools pro- 
hibit discrimination on the basis of race. 

5. The target area has been selected in such a way as 
to maintain city-wide open enrollment patterns 
which have reduced racial isolation in Rochester. 

6. The Voucher Director will report regularly to the 
School Board on the racial and ethnic composition 
of participating schools. In the unlikely event 
that schools experience an increase in racial 
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Isolation, the Board of Education will take lnBoedlate 
corrective action such as adjxistlng voucher ad- 
missions policies. (For example, the use of a ran- 
dom stratified admissions process would insure the 
admission of minority or majority students to Im- 
balanced schools they wished to attend, even if 
those schools were over-applied . ) 
E. Voucher School Enrollment (Special Considerations ) 

As stated in Section X, all K- 6 students living in, or 
attending school in the demonstration area, will be eligible 
to receive either a basic or a supplemented voucher. Also 
included in this K-6 category of students are foxir specific 
categories of students not previously discussed in detail: 

1. Urban-Suburban Transfer Program students 

2. Open enrollment students 

3. Non-resident, tuition-paying students 

4. Special education students being transported to 
special classes in the demonstration area because 
their neighborhood schools do not provide certain 
special programs (for exampxe, orthopedically 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, severely re- 
tarded children) 

Urban- Suburban Transfer students from the demonstration 
area being bused to the suburbs will receive vouchers; how- 
ever, since the cost of their tuition is paid to the suburban 
receiving schools from Title III funds, their vouchers will 
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be banked with the ASO. Unredeemed vouchers which accrue in 
this fashion will be redistributed to the parents of subur- 
ban students in receiving schools who wish to enroll their 
children at schools in the demonstration area on an exchange 
basis. Incremental transportation costs will be paid by OEO, 
and the admissions regulations governing voucher demonstra- 
tion schools will apply to these children. 

Parents of open enrollment and non-resident, tuition- 
paying students will be expected to continue paying tuition 
in accordance with already-established Board of Education 
guidelines. In the unlikely event that a non-resident, 
tuition-paying student is eligible for compensatory voucher 
funds will be provided by OEO. 

The parents of Special Education students attending 
voucher schools who are being bused into the demonstration 
area will be eligible to receive basic or supplemented 
vouchers as will parents of other voucher school students. 
Special Education students being bused out of the demonstra- 
tion area will not be included. 
F. Transportation 

In order to ensure that each child can attend a school 
of his choice, convenient and efficient transportation and 
sufficient personnel to insure the safety of transported 
children will be provided. Any incremental transportation 
and staffing costs incurred by the District will be paid by 
OEO. 
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SECTION XI: TITLE I AND OTHER CATEGORICAL AID 

The City School District received approximately $3.7 million 
from Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act during 
the 1972-73 school year. These funds are allocated to the City 
School District on the basis of the number of students receiving 
Aid For Dependent Children and are distributed to city schools 
which have the largest concentr-^tion of students from low-income 
families. 

In a voucher demonstration, if enrollment in participating 
Title I schools were to shift markedly, present Title I schools 
could lose Title I funding, and other schools would become eli- 
gible for these Title I funds. Discussions have been initiated 
with both State and Federal Title I agencies to consider what 
might happen to the status of any Title I school participating in 
the demonstration. At this point, it is certain that a voucher 
demonstration will not reduce Title I appropriations to the Dis- 
trict. In addition. Title I policy mandates that Title I 
services (but not necessarily funds) follow Title I eligible 
children. 

It is anticipated that several Title I target schools will 
be included in the voucher demonstration area. Title I guidelines 
prohibit Title I funds from being voucherized and mandate that 
Title I schools receive Title I services as long as they conform 
to federal eligibility requirements. Hence, Title I schools will 
receive funds for compensatory programs in addition to their 
voucher monies. More specifically, the U.S. Office of Education 
requires that federal education money for disadvantc^ed children 
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be used to ''supplement, not supplant" regular state and local 
funding to which the schools are entitled. Non-compliance could 
mean withdrawal of a portion of, or of all. Title I monies from 
the City School District. 

In addition to Title I, there are other forms of categorical 
aid (Titles III, IV, VII, etc.) from both federal and state sources 
which will not be voucherized and will continue to be administered 
according to already-established guidelines. However, there must 
be sufficient coordination between these various programs to in- 
sure no duplication of services and funding. Most voucher money 
will be used to strengthen or develop instructional programs not 
currently being provided by Title I f\inds. 
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SECTION XII: TRANSFER POLICY 

The developioent of an educational system which encourages 
greater choice on the part of parents, teachers, and administrators 
requires an investigation of ways in which to safeguard against 
the exercise of choice at the expense of educational goals. The 
following rules shall govern pupil transfers: 

A. Students will be allowed to transfer on a quarterly 
basis. A pro-rated transfer voucher will be computed each 
quarter and a percentage of voucher funds will follow chil- 
dren who transfer. Each school will be required to maintain 
a contingency fxxcid of 20% of its supplemented vouchers to 
cover pupil transfer costs and to maintain educational pro- 
grams for the remaining students. 

B. A parent's first transfer request will be honored with 
no questions asked . 

C. A parent's second transfer request will be honored with- 
out question if it is made at least ten weeks after the first 
transfer. 

D. If a parent requests an additional transfer less than 
ten weeks after his previous request, a conference between 
the relevant parties (parent, child, principal, teacher) will 
take place, with the assistance of a professional guidance 
counselor. 
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SECTION XIII: EVALUATION 

A. National Evaluation 

OEO will engage an outside contractor to conduct an 
evaluation of the Rochester demonstration. OEO and its con- 
tractor will coordinate their efforts in such a way that there 
will be minimal disruption of the normal activities of the 
Rochester Board of Education, Central Administration, individ- 
ual principals, teachers, parents, and students taking part 
in the demonstration. The Board of Education and individual 
school staffs will provide access to personnel and pupil 
records to supply basic program evaluation data. OEO will 
make their analysis available to the school system with the 
proper safeguards to assure confidentiality to all partici- 
pants. Some data-gathering activities such as classroom 
observation and achievement testing will be necessary for a 
full evaliiation of the demonstration. OEO will coordinate 
these activities with the school district to ensure minimal 
disruption. 

B. Local Evaluation 

1. Demonstration Effects 

There are a number of questions which interest the 
District, including: 

a. To what extent do parents exercise informed 
choice when it is available to them? 

b. What effect, if any, does the availability of 
options have on the attitudes and achievement 
of children? 
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c. Do new programs and new public schools emerge 
which are different from present public schools 
and programs? If so, how do they differ, and 
what effects do they have on children, parents, 
teachers, and administrators? 

d. Does parent involvement and satisfaction in- 
crease as a consequence of the program? 

Process Evaliiation 

An evaluation of implementation procedures is 
necessary to provide valuable information to other 
school systems considering the voucher system. In 
particular, the following aspects of the program 
will be evaluated: 

a. In-service training and program development 

b. Covmselling 

c . Management 

d. Admissions procedures 

e. Utilization of instructional material 

f . Adjustment of personnel to the program 

g. Transportation changes 

h. Financial changes 
Cost Evaluation 

A comparison of the human and economic costs of 
operating a voucher system (exclusive of special 
costs related to the experimental phase of the pro- 
gram) with the costs of operating the present system 
must be made. The following variables will be 
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studied: 

a. Pupil achievement 

b. Pupil attitudes 

c. Parental involvement 

d. Teacher satisfaction 

e. Parental satisfaction 

f . Attendance (pupil and staff) 

g. Vandalism 

h. Ptrpil and teacher transfers - the effects on 
pupils, teachers, and parents, and progzams 

1. Program costs and their effectiveness 
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SECTION XIV: EPILOGUE 

This dociJinent is tentative in nature and represents the 
efforts of many people. Further revisions of this model may be 
made as a result of negotiations between the Rochester City School 
District Board of Education and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and as a result of changing conditions within the Rochester 
community. 
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CHART A-1 

Population Trends - Rochester, New York 

The following figures represent the 1971 population of 
Rochester, New York, its history, trends and characteristics. 
The source of this information is the 1971 U.S. Census of 
Population compiled by the Monroe County Planning Council. 

A. GROWTH TRENDS 

Population Numerical Change Percentage Change 

1950 1960 1970 1950-60 1960-70 1950-60 1960;70 

4877FJ2 58^75F7 71T75T7 98,755 125,530 20.37o 21.47. 

B. POPULATION FIGURES 

1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 

Population 295,750 328,132 324,975 332,488 318,611 295,022 

^^ChlSge^^ - 10.9% 1.0% 2.3% 4.2% 7.0% 

C. POPULATION RATES OF CHANGE (1820 - 1970) 

(see figure A-1) 

Projection - by 1990 297,000 
Monroe County Planning Council 

D. TRENDS IN POPULATION CHANGE* 

1920 1930 1940 195^ I960 1970 

295,750 328,132 324,975 332,488 318.611 295,022 

32,382 - 3,157 7,513 -13,877 -23,589 

10.9% - 1.0% 2.3% - 4.2% - 7.0% 

*lst figure in each group is actual census count 
2nd figure is numerical increase 
3rd figure is percentage change 

E. POPULATION BY MAJOR AGE GROUPS 

Age Group 1960 1970 Percentag e Change 

0-4 32,039 27,765 -13.3% 

5-17 62,106 62,943 1.3% 
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CHART A-1 (cont*d) 
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F. CHANGE IN POPULATION PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION 

Age Group Percentage Distribution 

TW5 TTn5 change 
0-4 TDTT >0. 7 

5-17 19.5 21.2 1.7 

G. RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The Bureau of Census divides population into two groups: 
White and non-white (includes, Negro, Puerto Rican, Indian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, etc.) 

During the period 1960-1970, the non-white population of 
Rochester increased from 24,228 to 52,115. The non-white 
population in the age group 5-25 more than doubled in size 
from 8,688 to 22,485, 

Rochester had 92.9% of the total county non-white population. 

The non-white population of Rochester has a much lower 
median age than the total city population. 

POPULATION - WHITE AND NON -WHITE IN ROCHESTER 

1970 J.S. Census of Population 

1940 1950 1960 1970 

White Non-White White Non-White White Non-White White Non-White 
321.554 3,421 323,260 7,730 294,383 24,228 242,907 52,115 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ROCHESTER'S NON-WHITE POPULATION 
AS COMPARED WITH MONROE COUNTY 

1940 1950 1960 1970 

% Dist. 

#Non-White Mon. Cty. NW % NW NW 

3,421 90.5 7,730 93.8 24,228 96.4 52,115 92.9 

(See Map A-1 - 1970 Racial Distribution by Block Group) 

TOTAL POPULATION OF THE CITY OF ROCHESTER BY AGE & SEX 

1960 1970 

Age Male Female Male Female 

0-4 16,413 15,626 14,089 13,676 

5-9 13,191 12,911 12,874 12,577 , 

10-14 12,064 11,801 12,147 11,853 



CHART A-1 (cont'd) 
Age Male Female Male Female 

15-19 9,707 10,730 11,673 12,594 

Total 0.ncludes all age groups up to 75 and over) 

151,442 167,169 139,012 157,221 

NON-WHITE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF ROCHESTER BY AGE AND SEX 

1970 
Male Female 





1960 




Age 


Male 


Female 


0-4 

5-14 

15-24 


2,307 
2,550 
1,550 


2,332 
2,679 
1,909 



3,831 3,849 
6,932 6,929 
4,185 5,415 



Total (includes all age groups up to 65 and over) 

11,838 12,390 24,921 27,194 



FIGURE A-1 
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MAP A^l 

1970 Racial Distribution 
By Bi.:vK Group 




Key: 

\ } Qreaier Than 5Q{ Black 



20-9[K Black 
Less Than 2K Black 

SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS OF POPULATION 
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Summary Data: 
Tentative Demonstration Area 



Note: 

The demographic material sununarized in this appendix was 
derived by employing a variety of methods. Both objective and 
subjective data were considered. Of particular importance was 
the determination of a realistic poverty level figure. This 
figure was necessary in helping to determine the number of child- 
ren in the tentative demonstration area eligibile to receive 
supplemented vouchers. The $5500 figure used by the City of 
Rochester School District to determine free lunch eligibility 
was finally adopted because it appeared best to reflect the 
actual needs of Monroe County *s low-income families. Ration- 
ale for this figure came from the Monroe County Department of 
Social Servi<jes, the 1970 Census, and the City of Rochester 
School District, Division of Planning and Research. 

Another particularly important and difficult task was iden- 
tifying the actual number of students eligible for free lunches 
within cacn school in the tentative demonstration area (below 
the $5500 figure). This figure was necessary for determining 
the approximate amount of supplemented voucher money each dem- 
onstration school will receive. Using data from A.F.D.C. roles, 
it was decided that the number of students receiving free lunches 
should be multiplied by a factor of 1.33 to determine the total 
number eligible for free lunch and, therefore, who are also eli- 
gible to receive supplemented vouchers. This decision was based 
on the fact that not all children who are eligible to receive 
free lunches have signed up. 

Designation of a tentative demonstration area was possibly 
the most important and difficult task the Study Staff encountered. 



The willingness of teachers and principals to become involved 
in a voucher demonstration was of vital importance in making 
our recommendation* The study subjectively determined faculty 
interest through individual and group meetings, phone conver- 
sations, and face-to-face personal contact. 

Defining the tentative demonstration area wc^-. further com- 
plicated by OEO guidelines concerned with racial balance and 
contiguity of attendance boundaries. Once a tentative area 
was selected, minority enrollment had to be determined from 
the Basic Education Data Service System 1972 report and then 
compared to OEO guidelines. OEO did not want excessive trans- 
portation expenses, and this also had to be considered in de- 
termining the tentative demonstration area- 

Finally, school enrollment could not exceed school capacity 
in a demonstration area school because it would inhibit mobility 
in selection of schools by voucher students. Using the Rochester 
School District's December 1972 figures with personal verifi- 
cation from all city principals, it was determined that school 
enrollment did not exceed building capacity in any elementary 
school in the City Schools System. 



TABLE B-1 

A COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENTS AND ESTIMATED CAPACITIES 
OF TENTATIVE DEMONSTRATION AREA SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT 


CAPACITY 


A.* #>V» •<# 

CAPACITY 


1 


253 


420 


167* 


9 


9 31 


1380 


449 


3 


308 


690 


382 


»f 


637 


890 


253 


6 


535 


1200 


665** 


IH 


662 


1200 


538 


16 


777 


1020 


243 


23 


399 


630 


231 


29 


9»*1 


1290 


349 


37 


683 


870 . 


187 


»m 


500 


900 


400 


46 


366 


600 


234 


52 


405 


690 


285 


58 


191 


360 


169 


TOTALS 


7,588 


12,140 


4,552 



Average Excess Capacity for all demonstration area school - 325 pupil 

spaces 

* Minimum excess capacity - School 1, 167 pupil spaces 
** Maximxam excess capacity - School 6, 665 pupil spaces 

FIGURES PROVIDED BY THE ROCHESTER CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT DIVISION OF 
PLANNING AND RESEARCH, DECEMBER, 1972 



TABLE B-2 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDKNTS ELIGIBLE FOR FREE LUNCH ATTENDING 
TENTATIVE DEMONSTRATION AREA SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL 



TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 



TOTAL ELIGIBLE FOR 
FREE LUNCH* 



1 
2 
3 

6 

m 

16 
23 
29 
37 
tfH 
U6 
52 
58 



253 
9 31 
305 
637 
535 
662 
777 
399 
941 
683 
500 
366 
it05 
191 



m 

796 
177 
638 

580 
221 

67 
569 

86 
117 

8H 
103 

31 



TOTALS 



7,588 



3,854 



* From the 197C census, we have identified approximately 5,500 
school age children v;hose family incomes are below the poverty 
level, but who are not receivinp; A.F.D.C. This represents approxi- 
mately one third the nuiiiber of school age children who are eligible 
for A.F.D.C. (This figure is itself low, since the Department of 
Labor recently changed its definition of poverty from approximately 
$3,900 to $U,200 for a family of four.) 

It can be assumed that the social pressures which prevent poor 
families from taking public assistance also prevent such families 
from taking advantage of the free lunch program. Therefore, in order 
to arrive at an accurate estimate of oliildren eligible for the free 
lunch program, the number of children actually receiving a fi-ee lunch 
was multiplied by a factor of 1.33. (Using data from the 1970 census, 
the City of Rochester Division of Planning and Research has determined 
that in excess of 3 3 percent of Monroe County families who are eli- 
gible for AFDC have not enrolled for this type of public assistance ♦) 
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TABLE B-3 

TENTATIVE DEMONSTRATION AREA SCHOOLS DESIGNATED 
FOR TITLE I PROGRAMS AND THEIR ENROLLMENTS 



SCHOOL 



ESTIMATED 
ENROLLMENT 



2 
3 

6 

29 



931 
308 
837 
535 
6S2 
9»fl 



TABLE B-4 

PERCENT AND NUMBER OF MINORITY STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN TENTATIVE DEMONSTRATION AREA SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL 



TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 



PERCENT OF 
MINORITY 



NUMBER OF 
MINORITY 



1 
2 
3 

6 

m 

16 
23 
29 
37 
i*H 
U6 
52 
58 

TOTALS 



253 


21.3 


53 


9 31 


98.8 


907 


30 8 


97.7 


298 


637 


100.0 


637 


535 


99.3 


531 


662 


86.8 


575 


777 


52,9 


Ull 


399 


10.3 


m 


9m 


75.8 


713 


683 


30.7 


210 


500 


18.8 


9U 


366 


15.8 


58 


H05 


m.i 


57 


191 


4U.0 





7,588 




U«669 



*Total Percent of 
Minority Enrollment 



Enrollment* 



61.5% 
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In the proposed demonstration area, the maximum distance between the two 
public elementary schools located furthest apart (namely, in the west 
and #46 in the east) is approximately 6 miles, a traveling time of 10 to 
15 minutes. 
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APPENDIX C 
Computation of Basic Voudier 



1 



CCMPOTATION OF BASIC VOUCHER 
BASED ON 1972.73 BUDGET FIGURES 



BASIC DATA USED: 



Enrollment 11/10/72 K-6 25.644 

Douglass - Wilson - Interim 7-8 3,058 

Senior High 7-12 12,708 

Edison and Annex 8-12 1*191 42,601 



It 
u' 
II 



Total Direct Costs lor Grades K-6 - Elementary Schools - from 72-73 
Budget $21,304,178 



Less Exclusions: 

Violin Instruction 22,335 

lAinchroom Supervisors 73,006 

Lunchroom Aides 239,862 



Less Exclusions: 

Lunchroom Supervisors 5,663 
Lunchroom Aides U^659 



ERIC 



335.2 03 



$20,968, )75 



Add: Vorld of Inquiry School - Less 

Custodial, Lunchroom and Utilities 

($273,724 -39,162 -3,788 -4,000) ££6,774 

$21.195.749 



Direct Per Pupil Cost (25,644) 
Total Direct Costs for Grades 7-8 - Junior High School 72-73 Budget $3,933,749 



10.322 



$3>923.427 

Direct Per Pupil Costs (3,058) ,$l.283 0Q 

Total Direct Costs of City Wide Instructional Supporting Services 
Guidance Services Jr. High 390,112/3,058 

Mental Health Clinical Services 856,389/42,601 20-10 

Instructional Supervision - District Wide Salaries Only - 

Art Director $20,264/42,601 .^8 
Business Education 19,008/42,601 

Elementary Education 54,178/25.644 2.11 

industrial Arts 10,334/42,601 »24 

Learning Resources 45,027/42,601 l»06 



Math $21,661/42,601 $ .51 

Music 41,949/42,601 .98 

Science 22,544/42,601 .53 

Social Studies 21,661/42,601 .51 

Special Education 40,903/42,601 .96 

Benefits Applicable (3 27% ($80,332)/42,601 1.88 

Total Per Pupil ^157.37 

TRANSFER VOUCHER 

Total Supplies - Elementary Schools 7':-73 Budget $746,860/25,644 $29,12 

Total Supplies - Junior High 1972-73 Budget $134,741/3,058 44.06 

Total Per Pupil S73.18 



1/27/73 
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APPENDIX D 
Legal Issues 



D-1 

Legal Issues Concerning the Power of the Board of Education 
In a Voucher Demonstration 
This meiaorandum is an examination o£ some of the legal 
questions the Rochester City School Board imist resolve before 
it can implement an effective voucher program. Specifically, 

1. The power of the Rochester City School Board, 
under existing law, to establish and manage 

a demonstration voucher program 

2. The relevant limitations on that power 

The memorandum is offered to provide the Board of Education, 
parents and teachers who are considering participating in a 
voucher school, with a fra^iework within which to make their 
plans. While the administration of a voucher school system 
may be expected to be significantly more flexible thaa. that of 
the rest of the public school system, there are important 
statutory limitations affecting the administration of a voucher 
program. 

This memorandtan approaches the subject of vouchers from a 
somewhat different vantage point than they have heretofore been 
discussed. While most voucher systems have relied upon parochial 
and private schools to provide them with a range of educational 
options from which parents may choose, Rochester relies instead 
on the New York constitutional and statutory definition of 
public education and public school which it believes is flexible 
enough to permit the development of a wide range of al- 
ternatives within the public school system. 

To some extent, this approach is dictated by the realities 
of New York politics and constitutional law. Virtually all 
legislation passed in the last three years by the legislature 
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to aid the financially falling parochial schools has been 
successfully challenged In the courts by PEARL (Public Education 
and Religious Liberty), on the ground that such financial 
assistance is In violation of the First Amendment's guarantee 
of separation of church and state. 

Fundamentally, however, the approach grows out of the 
realization that the public school system ought to offer a 
wide range of educational options. Who but the public school 
system can provide the safeguards necessary to assure that 
everyone can enjoy the benefits of selecting the kind of school 
they want to attend? Who but the public school system is in a 
position to assess and measure the shifting demands and 
aspirations of the public school population? And finally, who 
Jtands td benefit more from the return of those who left the 
public schools in search of options, than the public schools 
themselves and the cities in which they are located? 

The New York State constitution provides that: 

"The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of a system of free commcn schools, wherein all 
the children of the state may be educated.'^ 

Constitution, Art. 11, § 1. 

The term common schools means public schools maintained as part 

of the state system by f cate or local tax. Op. Educ. Dept. 10. 

St. Dept. 449 (1916), New York case law, which is basically 

consistent with the case law in other jurisdictions (see 133 

A.L.R. 697), defines public schools as those which are open to 

all, have no religious affiliation, and are Intended for the 

Inhabitants of the district in which they are located. Gordon 

v. Comes , 47 N.Y. 608 (1872); People Ex rel. Roman Catholic 

Orphan Asylum v. Board of Education « 13 Barb. 400 (1854). 
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A school is an "institution consisting of a teacher and 
pupils, irrespective of age, gathered together for instruction 
in any branch of learning, the arts or the sciences". Weiss 
V. Board of Education of City of New York , 178 Misc. 118, 32 
N.Y.S. 2d 258, 261 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. 1947). The word 
"school" does not mean the building or buildings in which the 
school is accommodated. Lever t v. Central School Dist. No. 6 ^ 
24 Misc. 2nd 833, 204 N.Y.S. 2d 6, 10 (Sup. Ct. Suffolk Co. 
1960). " A school is a place *here instruction is imparted 
to the young. ..." Flagg v. Murdock 172 Misc. 1048, 15 
N.Y.S. 2d 635, 637 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. 1939). 

Thus, under New York law, a public school is any place 
where a teacher instructs students, which is supported by state 
or local tax, is tuition-free, non-sectarian and open-to-all 
and which conforms to the statutory regulations governing the 
operation and management of the public school system. As a 
consequence of the broad definition of what constitutes a 
public school, a wide range of pedagogical options may be 
operated within the public school system. Because the law 
does not comment on the manner in which public school children 
will be instructed, instruction can be open corridor, traditional, 
Montessori, Black studies oriented or bilingual. It is the 
use of vouchers as a device to develop those options which 
is the subject of this memorandum. 

Since the model being examined in the feasibility study 
has been discussed in the proposal and related memoranda in 
considerable detail, this memorandum will not describe the 
proposed model, but rather, will discuss the following basic 
questions: 
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1. How broad is the board of education's power to 
create alternative experimental or demonstration 
schools? 

2. Do the statutory restrictions on the expenditure 
of funds collected by the city or appropriated 
by the state for educational purposes prohibit 
their expenditure in the form of vouchers? 

3. Do the statutory provisions regarding tenure 
and the other provisions governing personnel 
management inhibit either a teacher's right to 
transfer to the school of his choice or the 
board's capacity to assign that teacher to said 
school? 

4. To what extent do the statutory and regulatory 
provisions governing curriculum inhibit experi- 
mentation or mid-year shifts in curricular 
emphasis? 

I. The Powers and Duties of the Board of Education to 
Establish Schools" 

The powers and duties of the Rochester City School Board 
and all boards of education in cities having populations of more 
than 125,000 are enumerated in Section 2554 of the Edr.cation 
Law. 

The power to create alternative, experimental or demon- 
stration schools is contained in subsection 9 of Section 2554 
which states that a board of education shall have the power and 
duty 

"to establish and maintain such free elementary schools, 
high schools, training schools, vocational and industrial 
schools, kindergartens, nursery bchools, technical 
schools, night schools, part time or continuation schools, 
schools for adults, schools for physically and mentally 
handicapped or delinquent children or such other schools 
or classes as such board shall d eem necessary to meet 

the needs and demands of the City ." 
(emphasis added) Ed. Law § 2554 (9) . 

This section has always been liberally construed. 38 St, Dept. 
Educ. 526 (1929); (see also Matter of Laureson La Porte > 65 St. 
Dept. Educ. 119 (1944); Elsenberg v. Board of Education . 264 
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App, Dlv, 318, 35 N.Y.S. 2nd 317 (App. Div. 1st Dep»t 1942); 
Parrlsh v« Moss . 106 N.Y.S. 2d 577 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. 1951), 
affirmed 279 App. Div. 608, 107 N.Y.S. 2d 508, (App. Dlv. 
2d Dep»t 1951). 

It is under the latitude of Section 2554 that boards of 
education have been able to provide special schools and programs 
for dropouts, drug addicts, pupils with special reading problems, 
and for gifted or talented pupils. It was Section 2554 which 
provided the legal foundation for the creation of the three 
demonstration districts in the City of New York in 1967. 

In a letter dated August 21, 1967, to School Superintendent 
Bernard Donovan regarding the creation of new personnel positions 
in the demonstration districts. State Education Commissioner 
James Allen reemphasized the power of the Board "to establish 
experimental schools or demonstration projects for whatever 
educational purpose it wishes..." 

The only limitation on the authority to establish and 
maintain schools of any type is that the actions of the Board 
of Education must be directed toward an educational purpose and 
may not be arbitrary or capricious. Katalinic v. City of 
Syracuse 44 Misc. 2nd 734, 25* N.Y.S. 2d 960 (Sup. Ct. Onondaga 
Co. 1964). (The Court in the Katalinic case upheld the action 
of the Board of Education of Syracuse in closing a junior high 
school and reassigning pupils to another school in the district.) 
Once a school has been created, however, there are statutory 
and regulatory limitations on the manner in which the Board 
of Education can administer the school. (See Parts III and IV.) 
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II • Financial Operations Under a Voucher Program 

A voucher program would require the Board of Education to 
allocate funds to the schools under Its jurisdiction In the 
following way. Under a voucher system each participating parent 
would receive a certificate worth the cost of a yearns education 
for his child. The budget of each participating school would 
be determined by the number of children It enrolled multiplied 
by the value of the voucher. 

The provisions regarding the disbursement and custody of 
funds are governed by Section 2580 of the Education Law. It 
provides that funds collected by the City for education purposes 
or appropriated by the State will be paid Into the City treasury 
and credited to the Board of Education. The Board's funds are 
to be kept separate and distinct from other city funds. Ed. 
Law^ 2580 (1). The Board of Education is prohibited from 
spending funds "in excess of the amount apportioned or avail- 
able therefore..." and from spending those funds for other 
than educational purposes. Ed. Law$ 2576 (7). 

Within those guidelines, however, the Board's powers are 
extensive. The courts have held that "how, when and in what 
amotmt these funds appropriated for education are disposed 
of is solely the prerogative and responsibility of the 
Board of Education so long as they are spent for the educational 
purposes appropriated and are wlth!n he limits of the appro- 
priation." Board of Education v. Klng > 280 App. Dlv. 458; 
114 N.Y.S. 2d 329, 335 (App. Dlv. 4th Dep't 1952); See also 
Divlsich v. Marshall 281 N.Y. 170, 174 (1939); Board of 
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Education v> Dibble 136 Misc. 171, 240 N.Y»S. 425 (Sup. Ct. 
Schenectady Co. 1930). 

The provisions of statutes governing appropriation and 
expenditure of state aid are no more prohibitory. Seccion 
3604 outlines the conditions under which districts are 
entitled to apportionment. Insofar as the provisions are 
pertinent to this discussion, they require that the salaries 
and a&^^**.y increments of teachers and supervisory personnel 
be no le3S than the minimum required by Section 3103 of the 
Education Law, that funds apportioned by the State not He 
used for aay other purpose other than education (Ed. Law 
§ 3604 (4)) and that schools- receiving state aid be taught 
by qualified teachers. (Ed. Law S 3604 (7)). 

The Commissioner's power to withhold funds for violation 
of these conditions has been infrequently exercise<J, and for 
reasons which are unlikely to hamper the operation of a voucher 
system ( e.g . , too few pupils, too few days in school). 

Ill . Teachers in a Voucher System 

In the same way that parents participating in a voucher 
system are able to select the kind of school to which they wish 
to send their children, teachers miist be ablt; to select the 
kind of school in which they wish to teach. If they are not 
comfortable with the pedagogical bent of a school or the manner 
in which it is « y. : rated, they should be able to transfer either 
to another voucher school which conforms more closely to what 
they want or out of the voucher system altogether. It would 
be undesirable from both the teacher's as well as the school's 
point of view to require a teacher with no open classroom 
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experience to teach in a school which has decided to offer open 
classrooms, or alternatively, to require an open classroom teacher 
to teach in a structured, traditional environment. This section 
considers when and to what extent the Education Law affects the 
Board's ability to appoint teachers to schools chosen by the 
teachers . 

A. Appointment of Teacher S| Creation and 
Aoolishment of Teacher rositions 

The Board's powers with regard to the appointment of personnel 

are contained in Section 2554 (2) of the Education Law. It provides 

that the Board shall have the power and duty to "create, abolish, 

maintain and consolidate such positions, divisions, boards or 

bureaus as, in its judgement, may be necessary for the proper and 

efficient administration of its work..." Subject to the applicable 

1 2 
provisions of Section 2573^ and Article 63 of the "education Law, 

1/ Section 2573 concerns the appointment of personnel and the 
rules regarding probation and tenure. Teachers and other 
personnel who have served a full probationary term will, 
upon the written recommendation of the superintendent, be 
granted tenure by the Board of Education after which time 
they shall not be removable except for cause after a hearing 
as provided for in Section 3020-a by affirmative vote of the 
majority of the board. (Ed. Law $ 2573 (5)). 

Subsection 9 of Section 2573 provides that no teacher shall 
be appointed to the teaching force of the city who does not 
possess the qualifications required under the Education Law 
and the Commissioner's Regulations. The Commissioner's 
Regulations prescribe the number of years of college and 
graduate school and the kinds of study required for certi- 
fication in New York State. (Commissioner's Regulations, 

80.15, 80.16). These are the minimum requirements for 
certification. The Board of Education may prescribe additional 
or higher qualifications. (Ed. Law$ 2573 (9);». 

2/ Article 63, dealing T^ith minimum salaries for teachers and 

salary increments, has no material effect on the operation of 
the Rochester School system as it is presently constituted 
inasmuch as the present teachers contract has secured both 
salaries and increments substantially in excess of the 
statutory minimum. 



this power has been liberally construed. 

"How many teachers shall be appointed, for what classes 
and in what subjects and when, depend upon the judgment 
of the Board of Education as to what efficiency any 
given set of circumstances demands. Efficiency is not 
to be determined mechanically by the number of teachers.. 
The mere existence of... vacancies... does not ipso 
facto cast an absolute and mandatory duty upon the 
Board of Education to fill them..." Jaffe v. Board 
of Education 265 N.Y. 160, 164 (1934). 

I n Eisenberg v. Board of Education , supra , at 319, the 
court, referring to this provision, stated that " (t)he Board 
of Education must be permitted to exercise a reasonable dis- 
cretion in adjusting its complex administrative problems." 

Attempts to prevent the Board from abolishing positions 
which in its judgment are no longer required for the efficient 
administration of the school system or to prevent the Board 
from creating new positions it deems necessary have failed in 
the absence of a showing that such action was arbitrary and 
capricious. CSA v. Board of Education , 23 N.Y. 2d 458 (1969); 
Matter of Disbrow v. Board of Education , 270 App. Div. 1015, 
95 N.Y.S. 2d 411 (App. Div. 2nd Dep't 1950); Matter of Etz, 
32 St. Dept. 169 (1924); Matter of Mack , 30 St. Dept. 154 
(1923). 

Thus, the Board of Education's power to create new 
positions, and/or abolish old ones for the voucher program 
is fairly extensive. Teacher's tenure does not prohibit the 
Board from abolishing or creating positions. Munter v. 
Theobold, supra , at 1011, 225 N.Y.S. 1008, 1011 (Sup. Ct. 
Kings Co. 1962) affirmed , 17 App. Div. 2d 854, 233 N.Y.S. 
2d 1015 (2nd Dept. 1962). The law requires th->C the duties 
assigned Ko the new position be materially different from 
those of either Che abolished position or one currently in 
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existence* CSA v. Board of Education , supra : Matter of 
William Hamm . 70 St. Dept. 3, 5 (1949). 

There are, however, serious limitations on the assignment 
of teachers to positions whether they be new or old. How 
serious those limitations are will depend upon whether or not 
the teachers wishing appointment to voucher schools are tenured 
or untenured; qualified; substitute or regular. The following 
discussion addresses those provisions of the statute which 
limit the power of the Board of Education to assign teachers. 

(1) Section 2573 (9) prohibits the appointment of 
unqualified teachers. Generally speaking, unqualified means 
unlicensed by the Commissioner of Education pursuant to the 
Commissioner's Regulations. (See Part 80 of the Commissioner's 
Regulations). Indeed,- the law prohibits the apportionment of 
state funds to districts which are not supported by qualified 
teachers. Ed. Law § 3604 (7). While the Commissioner may 
excuse the employment of an unlicensed teacher under certain 
circumstances (Matter of Appeal of Sidney Norris « 73 St. Dept. 
51 (1952); Matter of Appeal of Elizabeth Newbv . 71 St. Dept. 
59 (1951)), it is an infrequently exercised waiver and should 
not be relied upon in the appointment of teachers. 

(2) Section 2573 will not permit the practice of appoint- 
ing large numbers of substitute ceachers to classes for which 
no regular teacher has been appointed. Jaffe v. Board of 
Education . supri.. . 

(3) Section 2573 (2) prohibits the assignment of teachers 
to a field of instruction Jor which they are not licensed. 
Matter of Raymond F. Holloran . 72 St. Dept. Educ . 17, 19 (1951). 
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This practice has been found violative of Article 5, Section 
6 of the state constitution which requires that appointments 
in the civil service be made according to "merit and fitness." 
Jacobsen v. Board of Education of City of New York , 177 Mi c. 
809, 31 N.Y.S. 2d 725 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. (1941); Sokolove 
V. Board of Education of City of New York , 176 Misc. 1016, 
29 K,Y.S. 2d 581 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. 1941). While this has 
not been construed to limit the duties related to a licensed 
field or the operation of a school in general ( e.g . , study 
hall duty), the bar against out-of- license teaching appears 
to be absolute. 

(4) Section 2573 (5) states clearly that teachers who 
have served a full probationary term shall hold their respect- 
ive positions during good behavior and efficient and competent 
service and shall not be removable except for cause after a 
hearing as provided in Section 3020-a. 

B. Transfer of Teachers • 
When vacancies occur, as they most certainly will in a 
voucher system, preference may be given to tenured teachers. 
While New York State law does not requite such preference, 
there is no question that the duty owed by the Board to its 
"permanent" employees exceeds that owed to its probationary 
employees. Teachers' Tenure Statutes , 110 ALR 791, 800 (1937). 
This duty, however, should not be construed to prohibit the 
Board from transferring a teacher from class to class or school 
to school, provided that he continues to teach wlchln his 
license, at the proper salary level. 

Section 2566, dealing with the powers and duties of 
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superintendents of schools specifically authorizes the 

Superintendent to transfer teachers (Ed. Law $ 2566 (6)). 

"It has been held on numerous occasions by t^e 
Commissioner that the Superintendent of Schools 
(subject, of course, to the veto of the Board of 
Education) has the absolute power to transfer 
teachers between schools. In the absence of a 
showing of malice, bad faith, gross error or 
pre j ud Ice . . . . " Matter of Apjpeal of Jo-Ellsabeth 
Woick, 2 Ed. Dep. Rept. 171, 172 (1962). 

"Teacher tenure relates to a position In a school system and 

a right to a position's salary, not to any particular job 

at any given time by the teacher." Munter v. Theobold . supra 

at 1011, 225 N.Y.S. 1008, 1011 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. 1962) 

affirmed, 17 App. Dlv. 2d 854, 233 N.Y.S. 2d 1015 (2nd Dept. 

1962) . 

IV. Curriculum In a Voucher System 

Voucher schools must be able to adapt their curriculum to 
meet the needs and Interests of their student bodies. 

The Board of Education's powers regarding curriculum are 

contained In subsections 11 and 12 of Section 2554 of the 

Education Law. They provide that the Board shall 

...authorize general courses of study and approve content 
before they become operative. Ed. Law^ 2554 (11). 

...authorize and determine the textbooks to be used In 

the schools under Its jurisdiction. Ed. Law $ 2554 (12). 

The guidelines within which the Board's powers operate 
are set forth In the Education Law, the Rules of the Board of 
Regents and the Regulations of the Commissioner. Instruction 
Is required In grades one through eight In the following subjects 
arithmetic, raadlng, spelling, writing, English, geography. 
United States history, civics, hygiene, physical training. 
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history of the State of New York and science (Ed. Law^ 3204 
(3) (a) (1)). All public schools must give instruction on 
the nature and effects of alcoholic beverages (Ed. Law 

$ 804), highway safety and traffic regulation (Ed. Law 

^ 806) and conservation (Ed. Law $ 810). 

The above requirements are amplified by the Regulations 

of the Commissioner of Education. These regulations require 

that junior high schools include in their curriculum the 

following subjects: English, social studies, science, 

mathematics, health education, drawing, music and practical 

arts. (Commissioner's Regs. 100.1 (d) ). Safety instruction 

is also required in grades 1-8. (Commissioner's Regs. 107). 

It is important to note that there is no statutory 

definition of course content (e.g . , what constitutes social 

studies) nor any requirement as to the method of instruction. 

Therefore, a shift in the method by which a course is taught 

or the materials used would not be prohibited. If it so 

desired, a school could have six different first grade reading 

classes, all taught using different nethods and materials. 

The Commissioner's Regulations provide that 

"The schools shall give recognition to individual 
differences in capacities, tastes and abilities in the 
organization and technique of class work." 
Commissioner's Regulations 100.1(d). 

"Nothing herein contained shall prevent a board of 
education from making such curriculum adaptations 
as are necessary to meet local needs and conducting 
such experimentation as may be approved by the 
Commissioner. This principle of flexibility shall 
apply to every area of the curricultim. The exercise 
of initiative and responsibility on the part of the 
local school authorities in the administration of 
curriculum is encouraged." Commissioner's 
Regulations 101.2(b). 

Thus, the Education Law and the judicial and admin iftt4<»tivfc 

o 
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interpretation of that Law give a board of education wide 
latitude in determining educational policies and administering 
the public school system within its district. While a board 
of education may not allrnate its responsibility for main- 
taining educational standards within its district, a board 
has the power to allow the individual schools participating 
in the voucher program a great deal of freedom in determining 
its structure and programs. 
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Eligibility for P^tidpation 
in a Voucher System 
Participation in the voucher program shall be open to 
any school or part thereof or individual, group of individuals 
or non-profit organization wishing to start a public school 
having at least 25 vouchers committed toward the first year 
of operation. 

School eligibility shall be subject only to the State and 
Federal constitutional limitations described below. Schools 
"wholly or in part under the control or direction of a religious 
denomination or in which any denominational tenet or doctrine 
is taught" will not be eligible for participation. New York 
State Constitution, Art. 11 # 3 (hereinafter referred to as the 
"Blaine Amendment"). Similarly, nondenominational schools 
which are wholly or partially under private control but do 
not serve such public purposes as will justify the expenditure 
of public funds will not be eligible. New York State Consti- 
tution, Art. 11 $ 1; People ex Rel. New York Institute for 
Blind V. Fitch , 154 N.Y. 14, 47 N.E. 983 (1897). 

The Rochester voucher program shall be limited to "public" 
schools. Included in this classification shall be: 

1, All schools which are presently part of the public 
school system. 

2, All new schools organized pursuant to the voucher 
guidelines for the purpose of participating in the voucher 
program and established by the Board of Etlacation as public 
schools . 

^3. All schools, either private or parochial, which are 
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designated or "adopted" by the Board of Education as public 
schools. 

This classification permits the participation of more 
schools than would ordinarily be included in a public or 
internal voucher system. It stretches the definition of 
"public school" to its legal and conceptual boundaries in order 
to permit as broad and varied participation as possible. This 
portion of the report will examine the legal problems raised 
by the foregoing standard of eligibility. The procedures 
for "adopting" existing private and parochial schools and, 
to some extent, those procedures for starting new public schools 
are new and have never been subjected to a court test in this 
estate; private schools, however, have been adopted, and new 
public schools have been founded. 

Eligibility of Schools Started by Groups of Individuals, Non - 
Prof xt Organizations > etc. 

The power of the Board of Education to create new schools 
has been discussed in Part I of this memorandum. Parental 
and teacher initiative have already resulted in the creation 
of publicly funded mini-schools and alternative schools by 
local boards of education. 

Eligibility of Private Non-sectarian Schools 

There has never been a case in New York on the question of 
the eligibility of a private non-sectarian elementary or 
secondary school (as opposed to a private sectarian or parochial 
school) for tax levy support. Typically, the question of aid to 
private schools has arisen with respect to parochial schools. 
The courts often refer to the generic term, "private school," 
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although their decision relates to a specific type of private 

school, the parochial school. Judd v. Board of Education , 278 

N»Y. 200, 15 N.E. 2d 576 U^3S). Parochial schools are merely 

one type of private school. 52 N.Y. Jur. Schools, Colleges, 

Universities 8 266. Approximately six percent of the private 

schools in New York State are non-sectarian. One court 

, identified the distinction as follows: 

"There is a distinction in fact between sectarian and 
non-sectarian schools. One is supported by a group 
commonly considered to be dedicated to the protection 
of public and private morals. The other may or may 
not be supported by those who have such a design and 
interest... The legislature is not required for 
regulatory purpose* to cast both types of schools in 
the same mold.'* Parker Collegiate Institute v. Univ . 
of State of New York , 2/3 App. Piv. 203, 76 N.Y.S. id 
499, 505 (3rd Bept. 1948). 

State Aid to Private Schools 

A private school is one that is organized and maintained 
by private individuals or a corporation. Flagg v. Murdock , 
172 Misc. 1048, 15 N.Y.S. 2d 635 at 1050 (Sup. Ct. Kings Co. 
1939). Typically, private schools charge tuition, and many, 
although by no means all, operate for profit. 

In two recent cases, the court found that the Blaine 
Amendment did not preclude state aid to private colleges which 
could not be found to be either teaching tenets of a particular 
religious denomination to the exclusion of other denominations 
or controlling or directing the institution towards a religious 
end. College of New Rochelle v. Nyquist , 37 App. Div. 2d 461, 
326 N.Y.S. 2d 765, 3rd Dept. 1971; Canisius College of Buffalo 
V. Nyquist , 36 App. Div. 2d 340, 320 N.Y.S. 2d 652 (3rd Dept. 
1971), reversed , 29 N.Y. 2d 929, 329 N.Y.S. 2d 105 (1972) on 
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the ground that the Commissioner's determination that Canisius 
College was not eligible for state aid was rea'^onable and not 
arbitrary or capricious. 

Although a court will carefully examine the character and 
purposes of each private institution and the nature of the 
aid being provided or requested, it seems clear that, in those 
private schools in which no religious courses are taught, no 
members of religious orders serve as teachers and where there 
is no danger that religion will permeate the area of secular 
education, neither the Blaine Amendment nor the First Amendment 
will he held to prescribe state aid to private schools. 
Tilcon V. Richardson . 403 U.S. 672, 91 S. Ct. 2091 (1970). 
To say that First Amendment consideration will not prevent 
the distribution of funds to private non-sectarian schools, 
however, is not to suggest that they are public or common 
schools within the meaning of Art. 11 $ 1 of the New York State 
Constitution, or eligible for participation in a voucher system 
that is limited to public schools. On the contrary, the courts 
have held that "the provision of the Constitution that 'the 
legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of 
a system of free common schools wherein all the children of 
this state may be educated' relates only to the public or 
common schools of the state, "and has no application to 
"appropriations made by the state to an institution... wholly 
or partially under private control." People ex, rel. New 
York Instit. for Blind v. Fitch , 154 N.Y. 14, 47 N.E. 983 
(1897). The maintenance of a private school is not a public 
purpose so as to justify the expenditures of public funds. Id. 
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Thus, in order for a private non- sectarian school to be 
eligible to participate in the voucher program, it must cease 
to be "private." 

Adoption of Private Non-Sectarian Schools 

Many private schools in the State, particularly those 
located in ghettos and funded by foundations, possess many 
of the characteristics uf public or ccsnmon schools. They are 
tuition- free, non-sectarian and open- to-all. Almost all of 
these schools offer a state-approved curriculum and are 
chartered by the State Board of Regents. They differ from 
their public counterparts only with regard to control of 
the school. Flagg v. Murdock , supra . While legislative 
power over the public schools is complete ( Ocean Hill 
Srownsville Governing Board v. Board of Education , 23 N.Y. 
2d 483, 297 N.Y.S. 2d 568, 245 N.E. 2d 219 (1969)), the 
private school has nearly complete control of its own operations. 
Legislative regulation of private schools is subject to the 
same limitations as exist in the case of private property 
generally; and, to the extent that the legislature may 
regulate the operations of private schools under its police 
power, regulation must not be arbitrary and must be limited to 
the preservation of public safety and health, Parker Collegiate 
Institute v. University of State of New York , supra ; Ed. Law 
$ 3210(e); 47 Am. Jur. Schools $ 221. 

It therefore stands to reason that if a private institution 
were to relinquish its control of a school to the Board of 
Education, its one remaining private characteristic ceases to 
exist, and the school would be a public school. 
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Recently, the District III Community S9hool Board in 
New York City "adopted" Children's Community Workshop School 
(CCWS) , a foundation-supported tuition-free, non-sectarian 
institution, as a public school in the district. Funds have 
not, as yet, been appropriated to CCWS. 

The practice of "adopting" private non-sectarian schools 
and the procedure by which it is done has never been tested in 
the courts of this State. The Missouri Supreme Court, however, 
struck down the «idopiion of a parochial school by the Board 
of Fiucation on the ground that the Board had failed to exer- 
cise its control over the school in question. Harfst v. 
Hoegen , 349 Mo. 808, 163 S.W. 2d 609 (1941). The school had 
continued to operate as a paiochial school: only Catholic 
children attended; students were required to attend mass, 
study the Catholic catechism and the Catholic Bible; and 
classes were taught by nuns. The court held that "respondents 
might argue that the St. Cecilia School is controlled by the 
school board and not by the church; but we find from the 
record that the nominal supervision by the school board is 
but an indirect means of accomplishing that which the con- 
stitution forbids..." Ijd^ at 613. 

"....It is of no purpose to discuss or decide other 
questions raised except to point out that the long 
acquiescence of appellants (the taxpayers) in the 
management of the school cannot make such management 
proper. No one may waive the public interest.' 
Id . at 614. 

It is important to note that the court is "oncerned not 
with the school board's authority to adopt a parochial school 
but the failure of the school board to exercise control over 
the school once it had been adopted and to eliminate religious 



teachings in the school. 

Extent of School Board's Control Over Public Schools 

The control a school board is required to exercise over 
its schools is carefully laid out by the New York State 
Constitution and the statute. Attempts at delegation of control 
have been infrequent and, vhen made, discouraged. Ocean Hill 
Brownsville Governing Board v. Board of Education , 23 N.Y. 
2d 483, 297 N.Y.S. 2d 568, 245 N.E. 2d 219 (1969). 

This is not to say that the statute bars all involvement 
% school in its own administration or requires the school 
board to monitor every move a school makes. On the contrary, 
one public high school in New York City, Park East I'igh School, 
exercises considerable authority over its own operation through 
a device called a supporting services contract. Parents of 
children attending the school and others from the neighborhood 
in which the school is located have formed a non-profit 
corporation. The Committee for a Comprehensive Education Center 
Inc. (CCEC) , to provide the school with all of its supporting 
services through a contract with the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. The contract defines supporting services 
as all necessary support, including planning consultant and 
supplementary staff ( i.e . , that staff which is not teaching 
subjects required by state law), facilities, supplies and 
equipment. A memorandum of understanding with the Board of 
Education provides for CCEC participation in administration 
of that portion of the school activities still under control 
of the Board of Education. The Board retains control over the 
furnishing of "core" instruction and licensed teachers. For 
instance, in 1971 - 1972 the Board provided and paid for 17 
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staff people (approx. $283,833); the rest of the budget 
($123,000) was paid to CCEC in two semi-annual payments. 

This arrangement probably represents the furthest 
extent to which a Board may relinquish "control" to an individual 
school. The authority of the Board of Education in setting 
up this arrangement with regard to Park East has never been 
challenged. 

Thus, where a private non-sectarian school is prepared 
to relinquish control to the Board of Education and is 
prepared to operate tuiwion-free and open- to-all, in conformity 
with state standards and requirements, the Board of Education 
is at liberty to "adopt" it, provided that the Board does not 
alienate its ultimate responsibility for the public schools 
and education policies of its district. 

Eligibility of Parochial Schools for Participation in the 
Voucher System 

As has already been noted, parochial or sectarian schools 
are a species of private school. In October, a three judge 
federal district court in New York unanimously struck down a 
statute (Ed. LawS 562, Laws 1972 Ch. 414) which permitted a 
partial tuition reimbursement to needy parents whose children 
attended non- public parochial schools. Pearl v. Nyquist and 
Levitt, 168 N. Y.L.J. No. 65 p. 1. 

In spite of this ruling, however, parochial schools are 
included as potentially eligible voucher participants because 
an increasing number of them are separating themselves from 
the church and abandoning religious instruction. The church 
is relinquishing control of its schools, particularly in the 
inner cities , and turning the scho >ls over to parents. 
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Moreover, it would appear that this phenomenon, presently 
localized in several cities around the country, including 
Milwaukee, New York and Pittsburgh, is likely to spread, 
for the following reasons: 

1. The church cannot continue to support its inner 
city schools in the face of rising costs and 
decreasing enrollment, particularly given the fact 
that so few of its inner city students are Catholic 
and so much of the money needed to supplement 
tuition fees in these schools must come from the 
suburban parishes, 

2. Parents would rather try to run the schools themselves 
without church support than send their children back 
to the inner city public schools. 

3. Renting school buildings to parent groups provides 
the church with revenues it would not otherwise have, 
and relinquishing control of the school to parent 
groups frees the funds that would otherwise be spent 
to support the school. The church is then free to 
spend its money in areas x^here the school population 
is more consistently Catholic and more likely to 
sustain a school or schools over a long period of 
time . 

4. Revenue sharing will make federal poverty funds 
less accessible , increasing the pressure for inner 
city schools to close. 

5. As closings increase, the number of parent groups 
wishing to take over the schools will Increase. 
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Under these circumstances, it seems likely that during 
the course of the voucher program, the Board will be approached 
by a "formerly parochial school" on the question of its 
eligibility to participate. Is a sc'.ool which is no longer 
controlled by the church or any religious denomination and 
in which no denominational tenets are taught still barred 
from participation in an internal or public voucher system 
by the First Amendment or the Blaine Amendment? 

It is perhaps wise to begin with the example of St. Thomas 
School in Harlem, New York. St. Thomas was, for 55 years, 
a parochial elementary school run by the Archdiocese for 
permission to run the school themselves; it was granted. 

Today St. Thomas is run by a Board of Directors elected 
annually from among those parents whose children attend the 
school. The faculty is composed almost entirely of lay teachers. 
No religious services are held either during or after school 
hours. No religious courses are taught. The school is 
supported by a combination of tuition fees and parent donations, 
(which the school helps parents raise), foundation and 
Title I funds. St. Thomas thinks of itself as an alternative 
public school. It expects within the next few years to apply 
to its Community School Board for "adoption." 
The Blaine Amen d ment and "formerly Parochial Schools " 

In view of the court's holding in College of New Rochelle 
v. Nyquist 37 App. Div. 2d 461, 326 N.Y.S. 2d 765 (1971), it 
seems highly unlikely that St. Thomas or any school like it 
would be found ineligible for public support under Art. 11 
3. In that case, the court held that a private college, 
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where the Communicy of Ursuline Nuns comprised a substantial 

minorit}' of the Board of Trustees and shared in the administration 

of the school, was eligible for state aid. The court stated, 

•'Mere affiliation or a sharing of administrative control by 
a denomination will not, in and of itself, bring the in- 
stitution within the proscription of the statute; such 
situation cannot be said to have caused religion to so 
"pervade" the atmosphere of the college as to effectuate 
religious control or direction by a religious denomination." 
326 N.Y.S. 2d 771. 

In the Matter of lona College v Nyquist, 65 Misc. 2d 329, 
316 N.Y.S. 2d 139 (1970), the court sustained Commissior.v 
Nyquist 's refusal of funds to a college which characteriz* 
itself as Catholic, whose catalogue evidenced a strong r«»Hgious 
commitment, where the sponsoring religious order held a number 
of positions on the Board of Trustees and occupied the presidency 
and several significant administrative positions, where Catholic 
students were required to complete 12 hours of admittedly denom- 
inational theology courses and where Catholic liturgical services 
played an important role in student life. (Letter from Ewald 
B. Nyquist, Dec. 3, 1969). 

The Judd interpretation of "direct or indirect" aid ( Judd 
V. Board of Educatio n, 278 N.Y. 200, 15 N.E. 2d 576 (1938), 
embracing "any contribution, to whomsoever made, circuitous ly, 
collaterally, disguised. .. that may be to the benefit of the 
institution or promotional of its interests and purposes," was 
specifically struck down in Board of Education v. Allen , 20 N.Y. 
2d 109, 228 N.E. 2d 791, 281 N.Y.S. 2d 799 (1967), affirmed 392 
U.S. 236 (1968). 

The court said "The architecture reflected in Judd would 
impede every form of legislation, the benefits of which in some 
remote way might inure to parochial schools. It is our view that 
the words 'direct' and 'indirect' relate solely to the 
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means of attaining the prohibited end of aiding religion as 
such." 20 N.Y. 2d at 116. 

Referring to the cextbook loan program, Ed. Law ^ 701, the 
Court held that any benefit accruing to parochial schools by 
virtue of the program was collateral to the main purpose of 
the statute and therefore could not be classified as giving 
aid either directly or indirectly. Id. 

This "collateral effect" approach to aid renders untenable 
any allegation that the benefits the church receives from 
turning their schools over to parent groups to run as non- 
sectarian schools is in violation of the Federal and State 
Constitutions. 

T he First Amendment and Formerly Parochial Schools 

Finally, it is not likely that the distribution of public 
funds to a school which has been found "non-sectarian" for the 
purposes of the Blaine Amendment will be held to result in 
excessive "entanglement" between government and religion. 
Lemon v. Kurtzman , 403 U.S. 602, 91 S. Ct. 2105, 29 L. Ed. 2d 745 
(1970). College of New Rochelle v. Nyguist , supra . In Til ton 
v. Richardson . 403 U.S. 672, 91 S. Ct. 2091, 29 L. Ed. 2d 
790, involving the question of federal aid to church-related 
colleges and universities under Title I of the Higher Educational 
Facilities Act of 1963 (77 Stat. 364, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 
S S 711-721 1964 ed. and Supp. V), the court found that four 
colleges governed by Catholic religious organizations and with 
predominantly Catholic student bodies could be constitutionally 
supported by public funds. "Such inspection as may be necessary 
to ascertain that the facilities are devoted to secular education 
is minimal and indeed, hardly more than the inspections that 
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states impose over all private schools within the reach of 
compulsory education. 90 S. Ct. at 2099. 

The Court Is careful to limit its opinion to church- 
related colleges and universities where there is less 
likelihood than in primary and secondary schools that religion 
will permeate the area of secular education. Id. This 
distinction would appear to be an important one. Children, 
particularly at the elementary school level, are more 
impressionable, and values are imputed more easily. Gellhom 
and Greenawalt, Public Support and the Sectarian University . 
38 Fordham L. Rev. 395, 421-424 (1970); (See Also, Constitu- 
tionality of Federal Aid to Education in its Various Aspects, 
S. Doc. No. 29, 87th Cong. 1st Sess. (1961)). 

While no former parochial school has, as yet, petitioned 
for adoption by the public school system, it seems likely that 
the courts will more carefully scrutinize a petition to the 
Board from a once -parochial school than it would a petition from 
a private non-sectarian school. The courts might not permit 
the adoption of a "formerly** parochial school where all in- 
struction was given by persons of a religious order or which 
was located in a church as opposed to a church-owned building. 
Unfortunately, there ±3 practically no basis for conjecture. 
The constitutional standard for separation of church and state 
continues to be one of degree. Zorach v. Clausor , 343, U.S. 
306, 72 S. Ct. 679 at 684. 
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Sample Legal Agreement 

between 
Founders of New Schools 
and 

The Rochester Board of Education 

The following material represents the type of agreement 
which could be drawn up between a group of Rochester residents 
starting a new public school and the Rochester Board of 
Education. Since groups proposing new schools will have 
different aims and objectives, it is impossible to provide 
one form of agreement applicable to all cases. Each group, 
in other words, will have to draw up and negotiate with the 
Rochester Boarc! of Education its own preferred agreement form. 

\ 
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Sample Legal Agreement 
between 

the Corporation 

and 

The Rochester Board of Education 

Agreement made and entered into on 
1972 by and between the Board of Education of the Rochester 
City School District (hereinafter referred to as the "Board") 
and the Corporation. 

WHEREAS the Board has duly adopted a resolution on 

, 1972 authorizing the creation of a public school 

(hereinafter referred to as P. ) to be managed and 

administered by Corporation, and the allocation of 

funds by the Board to P. on the same basis upon which 

funds are allocated to other public schools within the Voucher 
Demonstration Area (hereinafter referred to as demonstration 
area) , and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Trustees of Corporation 

has authorized the execution and delivery of this Agreement; 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
Term of the Agreement 

Section 1. Corporation agrees to assume 

responsibility for the management and administration of 

p, for the term of this Agreement, as definei in 

Section 3 of this Article, in accordance with the tei^s and 
conditions set forth herein below. 
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Section 2. Corporation shall assume its duties 

and responsibilities on September , 197 or on the date upon 

which P» is officially constituted by the resolution of the 

Board as a public school, whichever date is later. 

Section 3. This Agreement is subject to cancellation by 
either party at the end of any school year during which this 
Agreement is in force. Discussions regarding the cancellation of 
the Agreement shall begin on or before Febr\jary 1 of that school 
year. No cancellation by either party to this Agreement shall 
be effective unless written notice of such cancellation, duly 
authorized by resolution by either the Board or by the Board of 

Trustees of Corporation, is received by the other party by 

May 31 of that school year. Notice to cancel may be withdrawn at 
any time with the consent of both parties. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall preclude discussions between the parties after notice 
of cancellation has been received. 

ARTICLE II 

Management and Administration of P. 

Section 1. During the term of this Agreement, 

Corporation shall manage and administer P. ^as an exper- 
imental, innovative school. Except as otherwise provided in this 
Agreement, such management; and administration shall be in accordance 

with the By-laws of ^Corporation, applicable provisions of 

state and federal law end regulations, the By-Laws, rules and 
regulations of the City School District of Rochester, whether 
now in effect or hereinafter adopted, and applicable provisions 
of collective bargaining agreements. 



Section 2. Corporation shall develop and 

Implement a program of study and curriculum for P. ; 

provided, however ♦ that such programs shall comply with the 
compulsory education requirements of section 3204 of the 
Education Law of New York and any applicable By-laws and 
regulations of the Board. 

Section 3. Corporation shall provide such 

incremental pupil services, including special staff involvement, 

as are necessary and appropriate in the opinion of 

Corporation to carry out in P. the characteristic 

program of Corporation* Such additional staff shall 

be competent professionals and employees. All such persons 
shall be employees of Corporation and Corp- 
oration alone shall be responsible for their work, the direction 
thereof and their compensation. 

Section 4. Corporation shall provide supervision 

and inservice training of its staff in the techniques and 
concepts of the Corporation program. 

Section 5. The policy and administrative regulations 

of P. shall be determined in accordance with the 

By-laws of Corporation in effect on the date of this 

Agreement, subject to the ultimate responsibilities of the 
Board and the Superintendent of Schools (hereinafter referred to 
as the Superintendent) under law to make policies and supervise 

the administration of P. as a public school in the 

Rochester City School District. 

(a) Parents of pupils of P. shall be constituted 

as a policy council pursuant to the By-laws of Corp- 
oration and shall have all the rights and responsibiliti^ 
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set forth therein. 

(b) Subject to the By-laws of Corporation, the 

Director of Corporation may serve as the responsible 

administrative and pedagogical head of P. and, subject 

to the ultimate supervision of the Superintendent, shall be 
responsible for the instruction, direction and control of all 
members of the teaching and custodial staff constituting 
the organization of P. . 

ARTICLE III 
Allocation and Accounting of Funds 

Section 1. Pursuant to the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Rochester City School District having general application 

to other public schools in the demonstration area, 

Corporation shall receive, administer and account for all 

funds allocated to P. by the Board and/or any state 

or federal agencies. 

Section 2. Corporation shall receive, administer 

and account for all grants of monies by federal, state or 

private agencies to Corporation for its operations in 

conjunction with F. , pursuant to the terms of such 

grants. 

Section 3. Within 60 days after the termination of 

this Agreement, Corporation shall submit a final 

financial report of any and all receipts and expendicures of 
funds relating to this Agreement. 

ARTICLE IV 

Staffing of P. 

Section 1. The Board and the Superintendent shall consult 
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wtth Corporation in the selection of the teaching and 

supervisory employees and other personnel ^o are to be assigned 
by the Board to the staff of P. . 

(a) Consultation, to the extent possible, shall occur 
in sufficient advance of any final appointment, assignment 

or recruitment decisions to permit Corporation to 

interview candidates, consult with the parent policy counsel 
of P. and submit its recommendations in sufficient 

time to enable the Board to give full and deliberate consideration 
to such recommendations, 

(b) The Program Administrator of P. shall have 

the same rights as any other principal of a public -school in 
♦-.he demonstration area to interview candidates, and the same 
voice in their selection. 

Section 2» The Director of Corporation shall 

submit ratings of the staff of P. to the Superintendent 

in accordance with procedures having general application wichin 
the demonstration area. To the extent possible, the Board and 
the Superintendent will give full and deliberate consideration 

to the recommendation of the Program Administrator of 

Corporation in making decisions with regard to the retention or 

dismissal of personnel serving P. during the term or 

any renewal of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE V 
Admission of Pupils 

Section 1. Corporation will implement procedures 

for admission of students to P. which will comply 

with legal and constitutional requirements, the policies of 
the State Education Commissioner and the regulations and 
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guidelines of the Board with regard to the demonstration area. 

ARTICLE VI 
General Provisions 

Section 1. Nothing included in this Agreement shall 
impose any liability or duty upon the Board for the acts, omissions, 

liabilities, or obligations of Corporation or any 

person, firm, agency, association, or corporation engaged by 
Corporation as expert consultant, independent contract- 
or, trainee, servant, employee, and agent, or for taxes of any 
nature, including but not limited to Unemployment Insurance, 
Workmen's Compensation or Social Security. 

Section 2. This Agreement may not be assigned. None 
of the services to be perfozrmed hereunder may be subcontracted 
without prior written consent of the Board. 

Section 3. No term, provision or condition of this 
Agreement shall be deemed waived by the Board unless such 
waiver shall be in writing and the approval of an authorized 
representative of the Board subscribed thereon. 

Section 4. If, through any cause you fail to fulfill 
in timely and proper manner your obligations under this Agree- 
ment, or if you shall violate any of the convenants, agreements, 
or stipulations of this Agreement, the Board shall thereupon 
have the right to terminate this Agreement by giving you written 
notice of such termination and specifying the effective date 
thereof. Notwithstanding the above, you shall not be relieved 
of liability to the Board for damages sustained by virtue of 
any breach of the Agreement and the Board may withhold any 
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reimbursement to you for the purpose of set-off until such 
time as the exact amount of damages due the Board flora you is 
agreed upon or otherwise determined. 

Section 5. This contract shall be governed by the law 
of the State of New York. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto 
set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 



BY 



THE ^Corporation 



BY 



Superintendent of Schools 



BY 



President, Board of Education 
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cm SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS 



The school is one of the most significant institutions in the 
life oZ the individual and of the coBsnmity. Individuals sust 
dsvttlop good schools so that good school will produce better 
conmnities. To help achieve good schools » i#e the students, parents* 
s^ool staff. Board of Education, and all concerned citizens are 
ooosdtted to the inplementation of these goals and beliefs. 

1. US BELIEVE EVERY INDIVIDUAL HAS THE KIGBT TO EQOAL OBWKtmXTf 
TO ACQUIRE A QUALITY EDUCATION. 

Bach Student will be suitably challenged, will develop 
and utilise his talents, will develop his social awareness 
and his sense of responsibility and will acquire the skills 
necessary to solve his present and future problens* 



2* MB BBLIBVE IN THE WORTH OP THE STUDENT. 



The learning for each student will be individualised and 
the instructional approach for hin will be determined to 
provide for his continuous progress and evaluation 
recognising that each has different degrees of success. 

3. HE BELIEVE IN THE RIGHT OF TBS STUDENT TO BE HEARD, TO PAJTICIPATB 
IN THE PLANNING OP HIS ONN EDUCATI(»iAL PROCESS AND TO ENJOY 
APPROPRIATE FREEDOM OF ACTION NHILE ACTING RESPONSIBLY AND RB* 
SPECTING THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 

The Staff of each school will constantly be alert to the 
needs of students, to listen, to ea^athize, to counsel, 
to give thoughtful consideration to all their prdbleas, 
and to support suggestions for constructive dianges that 
will benefit the school oonstunity. 

4. NE BELIEVE THAT NRILE EDUCATION TAKES PLACE IN THE PRESENT IT 
SHOULD PREPARE STUDENTS FOR LIFE IN THE FUTURE* 

Ae occupational coBq>etency of each student will be 
developed to a level of his choice together with an 
awareness of the social, econonic, political, religious 
and philosophical forces which shape our society so that 
he will be able to contend with these forces as a 
citizen in a denocracy. 
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5. WE BELIEVE THAT KOOCATIOH SBOOLD BE A CHALLENGING, REWARDING 
AND ENJOYABLE EXPERIENCE FOR ALL CONCERNED, NBBBB EACH STOOBNT 
IS INTRODUCED TO TBE EXCITING ADVENTURE OP THE PURSUIT OF 
INDIVIDUAL EXCELLENCE, 

Each student will be encouraged to pusrsoe in depth 
those areas which are of greatest interest to hia. 

6. HE BELIEVE THAT ALL PRACTICES SHOULD FURTHER THE INDIVIOUAI. 
PROGRESS OF THE STUDENT WITHOUT IMPOSED LliOTATIONS ON HIS 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Eadi student will develop the attitudes and skills needed 
for continued self-education beyond the years of foraal 
instruction, so that he »ay realise the thrill of 
learning by discovery. 

7. WE BELIEVE ACCOUNTABILITY, OMISTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, QUBSTIWING, 
REASONED INTELLIGENT DISSENT, RESPONSIBILITY, ORDER, PRAISE, 
REWARD AND ACKNOWLEDCSMENT FROM ALL GROUPS ARE NECESSARY 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIOBr IN A DEMOCRACY. 

The student's idea of education as a worthwhile, produc- 
tive way of life will be developed and encouraged with 
an ongoing dialogue between hinself and a coa^tent, 
creative and professional staff. 

8. WB BELIEVE THAT SCHOOLS SHOULD BE CHARACTERIZED BY ETHICAL 
ATTITUDES, VALUES AND BEHAVIORS THAT EXEMPLIFY THE BEST 
PRINCIPLES OF A DEMOCRACY. 

The instructional progran for e&dti student will evolve 
froo Biethods which insure that the multi-racial dharac- 
teristics of students and staff will reflect the diverse 
makeup of the coanunity. 

9. WE BELIEVE IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ENTIRE OmDNITY 
TO PROVIDE THE MEANS, CONDITIONS, ENVIRONMENT, INTEREST AND 
SUPPORT NECESSARY FOR EXCELLENCi^ IN TBE TOTAL EOUCATIONAI* 
PROGRAM. 

The learning activities for each student will be centered 
not only in the formal school setting but also itse the 
available human and material resources of the community. 

10. WE BELIEVE IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT THERE EXIST IMPROVED RELA- 
TIONS AMONG ALL RACIAL, RELIGIOUS AND EC(»IONIC GROUPS LEADING 
TO A MORE HUMANE ATMOSPHERE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

Specific opportunities for interraction among students » 
teachers, staff, parents and the community will be 
developed to provide for a continuing exchange of ideas 
and understandings. 
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APPENDIX F 

Interim Report 
to 

Office of Economic Opportunity 



INTERIM REPORT TO OEO December 18, 1972 
I . EDUCATION VOUCHER AGENCY 

A. Role of the Board of Education 

The Legislature of the State of New York imposes upon 
local boards of education certain non-delegable duties. Consequent- 
ly the Rochester Board of Education would become the Education 
Voucher Agency to make policy decisions relating to the operation of 
a voucher system to the extent that such decisions cannot be dele- 
gated (see Section 1709 N.Y.S. Education Law). The Board of 
Education may, however, appoint a Voucher Director and a Voucher 
Agency Staff to perform certain delegable administrative duties 
related to a voucher demonstration and to make policy recommendations 
through the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education. 

In addition, the Board will establish an Advisory Committee 
widely representative of participants within the voucher project 
target agea. The general purpose of such a group will be to advise 
the Board of Education on policy matters which affect the demon- 
stration. The procedure by which this Committee will be selected, 
and the specific areas in which it will make recommendations to the 
Board, will be clearly articulated in the final proposal. 

Our current draft proposal, which will form the basis of 
the final report to the Board, recommends that a group of 9-13 
individuals, representative of relevant interests and concerns in 
the demonstration area, be either selected by the Board or selected 
by program participants. Thv.s group should include professional 
educators as well as parents -people representing different geo- 
graphic segments of the demonstration area, and people representing 
the area's racial and socio-economic composition. 
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In addition to its general function as a sounding 
board and community resource, the Committee would recommend to 
the Board: 

1. Explicit criteria for distributing start-up 
funds in addition to those agreed on by OEO 
and the District 

2. That particular groups be given start-up loans 
or grants 

3. Explicit criteria for deeming schools eligible 
to participate in addition to those agreed on 
by OEO and the District 

4. That particular schools be deemed eligible to 
participate 

5. The kinds of information that should be collected 
and disseminated to enable parents to make informed 
choices 

The Voucher Advisory Committee would also advise the 
Board of Education on other as yet unidentified matters relevant 
to the voucher demonstration. 

B. Voucher Agency Organization 

As stated in A. above, authority would originate with 
the Board of Education and flow to the E.V.A. The Superintendent 
of Schools, pursuant to statute, would remain accountable to the 
Board of Education. The Voucher Director would be responsible 
to the Superintendent and all policy recommendations pertaining 
to the voucher demonstration would be addressed directly to 
the Superintendent or communicated through his office. 

The Voucher Director would insure the performance of 
all administrative tasks necessary for the coordination of 
voucher staff efforts. He would also function as liaison between 
the various components of the demonstration and the Superintendent. 

o 
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The responsibilities of the Voucher Director would 
include the following* 

1. Dispensing vouchers 

2. Regulating admissions 

3. Effecting compliance of newly forned schools with 
qualification criteria 

4. Implementing School Board policy pertaining to 
voucher demonstration schools 

C. Other major components of the Voucher Agency and 

their general tasks are envisioned as follows: 

1. Information Services — the Information Unit would be 
responsible for collecting, verifying and cataloguing 
information regarding demonstration schools. Infor- 
mation pertaining to program offerings, staff, 
students, and physical plant would be included. The 
Information Unit would also establish and regulate Neigh- 
borhood Information Centers (NIC's), which would 
disseminate this information to eligible parents 

and serve as liaison between parcicipating parents, 
voucher schools, and the Voucher Agency. 

2. Research and Development Services the Research 
and Development Unit would develop a local evaluation 
plan in concert with the School District and 
participating school communities. The objectives 

of this evaluation would be threefold: 

a. To provide the District with vital infor- 
mation about the progress of the demonstration, 
assessing areas of participants* satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction 

b. To provide constructive feedback to school 
staffs by aiding in the assessment of parental 
perceptions of school programs and staff 
responsiveness 

c. To provide participating parents with specific 
information about school programs, allowing 
them to make intelligent choices for their 
children 

In addition, this Unit would coordinate local 
and outside (OEO) program evaluation efforts. 
All Research and Development activities would 
be approved by, and in some cases, implemented 
with the assistance of the City School District 
Division of Planning and Research. 
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As a result of the ongoing effort of conducting the 
Feasibility Study, the foregoing description of the Education 
Voucher Agency will be further revised and expanded as infor- 
mation pertaining to the operation of a demonstration is 
gathered and analyzed by the Feasibility Study Staff. 
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II, LEVEL OF COMMUNITY INTEREST 

Staff members of the Feasibility Study and representatives 
of the Rochester School Alternative Study Advisory Committee have 
been meeting with school, parent, and community groups. These 
meetings have two major purposes: (1) to make available general 
information regarding the Voucher Feasibility Study and the status 
of the draft proposal; (2) to achieve a firm basis and understanding 
of feelings and support from the groups themselves. 

The number of requests for Staff attendance at meetings 
from both community and school-based groups shows a high degree 
of awareness of the Feasibility Study and a concern to be well- 
informed prior to further commitment. The climate of these meetings 
has often been emotionally charged. Indeed, many people have ex- 
pressed concern about and interest in the value of such a program 
for children of Rochester. 

A. Activities of the Study have been met with opposition 
as well as support. The Rochester Teachers Association 
has announced its opposition to any type of voucher 
demonstration and is actively organizing opposition. 
Most community groups, however, have expressed a great 
deal of interest an.d have indicated that they will 
judge the proposal on the basis of the final feasi- 
bility report. The Brookings Institute study on the 
future of Rochester has endorsed the study but has 
confused the issue in the public's mind by endorsing 
the inclusion of private and parochial schools. 

B. Local daily newspapers have devoted a great, deal 
of space to voucher-related articles. Two daily 
newspaper reporters have established regular channels 
of communications with the staff. Their reporting 
has been fair and accurate and has conveyed much 
information to the greater Rochester area public. 
Weekly newspapers continue to write articles. Radio 
scations have also taken an interest in providing 
air time for discussions of the voucher program. 
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Channel WXXI , a respected and widely-viewed educa* 
tional television station, has provided generous 
amounts of time for discussion of the voucher study. 
A 90- minute program (with 30 minutes in Spanish) 
was provided in which a panel consisting of the 
voucher project director, an CEO representative, a 
member of the Board of Education, a parent repre- 
sentative to the Advisory Committee, an elementary 
school principal, and the Director of Parent Coun- 
selling for the Alum Rock demonstration, answered 
questions phoned in by interested citizens. Channel 
WXXI also provided special time for a televised 
interview with an Alum Rock voucher demonstration 
teacher to be shown in all schools during an afternoon 
staff meeting. They have given us invaluable assis- 
tance in the production of a slide presentation and 
have provided video tapes cf the above-mentioned 
interviews. 

In addition. Staff members have appeared on several 
popular television talk shows in the morning, after- 
noon, and evening time slots. 

C. Parent Advisory^oramittees of the District have 
assisted in therparent information dissemination 
process; the Community Schools Council has been 
involved in informing inner city parents; the SUNY 
at Brockport has assigned an administrative intern 
to assist the staff; and the Genesee Ectmienical 
Ministries has aided us in informing the church 
community. 

D. At the present time, we have received many inquiries 
from a variety of segments of the community about 
the procedures for insuring a sufficient number of 
alternatives through petitioning the Board to start 
new public schools. They have indicated a willing- 
ness s to take a serious look at such a procedure once 
specific guidelines are established by the Board of 
Education. We have clearly stated that only public 
schools can be involved and that they must meet 
federal, state and local guidelines as a prerequisite 
to participation. 

E. We are seeking legal assistance in investigating the 
legislative framework surrounding the establishment 

of new public schools. This research will be completed 
in the near future and will form the basis of the 
Study's recommendation to the Board concerning 
guidelines for the creation of new public school 
alternatives . 
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Between 10 and 20 public schools have expressed 
interest in exploring the voucher concept in depth. 
This interest has been conveyed to the staff in 
several ways: 

1. Voluntary teacher-staff workshops organized 
to discuss voucher-related issues 

2. Afternoon faculty meetings within almost 
every K-6 and some 7-8 schools 

3. Several meetings with all K-8 principals in 
the Rochester school system 

A question and answer booklet concerning the pro- 
posed system was mailed to every K-8 teacher in 
the system, and a "rumor- fact sheet" developed 
specifically to dispell widespread misinformation 
was also distributed to every K-8 teacher for 
discussion. 

Meetings have been completed with all Zone Parent 
Advisory Committees. In addition, we have provided 
Staff members, upon request, for basic presentations 
and questions and answers discussions at all community 
group meetings. 

One of the most difficult issues confronting the 
Study Staff is the question of selecting a "target 
area." At this time, target area selection is 
proceeding on two separate but interrelated levels. 
On the one hand, the City's and school's demographic 
characteristics are being studied to ascertain 
which potential target areas would meet the OEO 
requirement of racial-economic heterogeneity. On 
the other hand, individual schools (their principals, 
teachers and "communities") are being asked whether 
or not they wish further information about the program 
information pertaining either to the way the system 
would operate or to the way the individual school 
might develop its program /programs . 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Alternative schools Survey is a part within the Rochester Schools 
Alternative Study. Its main objective was to approach on an individ-- 
ual basis those who might be affected (educators, residents, parents) 
to obtain the distribution of knowledge, attitudes or concerns about 
the Alternative Schools proposal. Anonymity of the individuals was 
guaranteed. Interviewers were not allowed to influence respondents 
either for or against the voucher- financed system. They were com- 
mitted to a neutral recording of whatever snswer was given. 

According to the dsgree respondents might be affected, it was pro- 
posed to approach — 

o all administrators, principals, teachers 
o a large sample of eieiricntary school parents 
9 a sample of residents 

The administrators, principals, and teachers were consulted as 
educational experts and as individuals whose professional careers 
might be affected. A self -administered questionnaire was used for 
this first part of the survey. 

The parents were approached as those who would have to make decisions 
about where to bend their children. Personal interviews were re- 
quired to assure sufficient understanding of the voucher system and 
avoid the bias due to self-selection and low returns associated with 
"sent home" questionnaires. 

Residents, as the least affected group, were also personally inter- 
viewed to voice their concerns. Their views about the desirability 
of the voucher system might differ from those directly affected. 
Some of the residents were also parents, and <ili parents were resi- 
dents of the City of Rochester. Because of this overlap, the same 
kind of personal, household interview was used for both the resident 
sample and the parent sample. 

Though different groups were approached, the question sequence and 
structure was to be sufficiently similar to make comparisons across 
these groups. Special efforts were made to avoid a premature, 
overall evaluation or association of the voucher idea with any 
politically controversial stands. For example, in the household 
interviews, respondents were requested to evaluate 17 different 
components of the educational experience before they were asked co 
give an overall judgment. The question flow was always from the 
specific to the general. Questions that might activate political 
alignments were avoided. Frequent consultations with the Rochester 
Alternative Schools Study staff and its advisory group were neces- 
sary to make sure that we did neither interfere with the professional 



debate of the issues nor that we were seen as associated with a 
specific stand. 

The resident and parent questionnaires were nearly identical. The 
educator .questionnaire was modified to meet the special situation 
of the educators at the time of the field work. It is for this 
reason that this report is presented in two parts, the first dealing 
with the self -administered educator survey, and the second with the 
personal interview community survey of parents and residents. Each 
part has a narrative section and a documentary Appendix section. 
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SUMMARY 

A wide range of responses was found among educators and community 
respondents. The educators generally oppose a voucher plan, right 
now, and the community respondents generally favor the voucher 
plan. Knowledge of educational vouchers was limited. Misconcep- 
tions were frequent. 

Educator Survey 

1. Educators had mixed feelings about the voucher plan at the 
time the self -administered questionnaire was handed out 
(December 20). 

o About 40% thought the idea was poor, 30% thought it was 
fair or good, 30% needed more information to decide. 

o About 43% felt the City should try to get money to 

develop more alternative schools, 41% opposed such a move. 

o Asked specifically whether they supported the educational 
voucher plan in Rochester, about 60% opposed it, 11% 
supported it, and the remaining 29% were undecided. 

2. Comments to the open-ended questions indicated that the 
educators based their opposition on three reasons: 

o Two years of change are regarded as enough. They want 

stability for a few years, 
e They feel they have insufficient information on the plan 

and do not see how it might improve conditions in the 

classroom. 

o Many doubt whether the additional money will find its 
way down to the classroom. 

3. The supportive group of educators come from existing alternative 
schools, open classrooms, and central staff. 

4. The opposition seems to be against the voucher idea and not 
against alternative schools, and more against the total plan 
than against its individual components. 

5. The existing alternative schools are well known, but only a 
minority of teachers want to teach there. Most would like 
to stay where they are. 
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Community Survey 



1. Satisfaction with present schools was high. 

* Only 10% of the respondents indicated dissatisfaction. 

• Only 17% could name a school that they felt would be 
better for their child within the City. Many of these 
known schools were parochial schools so only 12% knew 
about a better City school for their child. Therefore, 
not more than 12% of the parents would consider trans- 
ferring children to another school if the plan were 
implemented today with their present level of knowledge. 

2. Existing alternative schools and alternative programs are well 
known in the community, but not always positively evaluated. 

«» The term "educational voucher," inserted into the list 
of existing schools and programs was only known to 23% 
of respondents in the resident sample and 38% of respon- 
dents in the parent sample. 

o When these terms were known the respondents had little 
basis for evaluating them. The term "educational voucher" 
seems to have no positive image. The term "alternative 
schools" has a positive image with 16% and a negative 
image with 4%. 

3. After explaining the voucher idea, people usually respond 
favorably. 

<» About half said it was a good idea, only 15% said it was 
a poor idea. 

Other questions like, "Would you personally welcome it?" 

and "Should the district apply for such a program ?" 

gave similar proportions of 50-70% supporters and 12-15% 
rejectors. 

4. Most respondents see the City district as doing a good or 
fair job, and would give most of those involved "more power." 
Those respondents who think the teachers are doing a very 
good job, and who are also very satisfied with their schools, 
tend to support the voucher idea. Dissatisfied respondents 
tended to regard the voucher idea as poor. 



These two surveys could only mirror the situation at the study 
time. The Rochester Teachers Association's stand against the plan 
was well known among the teachers who completed the questionnaires 
mostly together at the Wednesday afternoon faculty meeting with no 
Alternative Schools Study staff member present. Such group situ- 
ations give different results than person-to-person interviews in 
the privacy of the respondents* homes. The widespread assumption 
that the voucher "experiment" would lead to a major turmoil will 
also have influenced the results towards a rejection for Rochester. 
Thus, these findings may reflect many discrepancies and even mis- 
conceptions, but indicate what the various respondent groups thought 
of the issue in December 1972. 



Part I: SURVEY OP EDUCATORS 
Narrative Section 

Some overriding considerations determined the design of the 
Educator Survey. First, all concerned educators should be given 
a chance to voice their reservations and express their support. 
With the given budget and time restraints this could only be 
achieved by the use of self-administered questionnaires. Second, 
the educators* knowledge and understanding of the Alternative 
Schools Program would be limited to what they have learned from 
the newspapers, television and professional, local associations 
and journals. There was no time or possibility, similar to the 
one in the Community Survey, to explain the concepts involved. 
Third, the community controversy and the position of the Rochester 
Teachers* Association had to be considered. This prevented a 
pretest of the questionnaire and an administration by study staff 
members. All educators ware to answer the questionnaire at the 
same point in time. The questionnaire was designed to provide 
opportunity for every educator to amply explain what defined his 
opinion through answers to oper-ended questions. Every person in 
the school system who might be effected would have an opportunity 
to respond. Every effort was made to assure complete and thorough 
confidentiality . 

In cooperation with the Research and Evaluation Department of the 
City School District, questions were prepared for structured an- 
swers, yet providing opportunity to express a range of opinion 
and written comments explaining why a specific position was taken. 
Fxgure 1 presents an overview over the question content. There 
were five major content areas explored in the questionnaire, though 
the various, related questions did net always follow each other 
exactly. First, the present pref^^^'^ce to work in the existing 
alternative schools of the distri-. ts determined, and the major 
reasons for such a preference. Sw i, we inquired about the 
various teaching situations under ch the educator would like 
to work. This was followed by a question about which teaching 
environment they actually did work under at the moment. Third, 
the expected changes due to the education voucher system was ex- 
plored. Implications for specific areas and for various, current 
issues were determined. Fourth, a number of questions explored 
the basic norms or values of the educators concerning who should 
decide in which school a child should be placed, on what basis 
individual sctools should get budgeted, and on what basis educator 
performance should be evaluated. Finally, the last group of 
questions concerned the evaluation of the voucher plan. Three 
questions were concerned with the general evaluation of vouchers 
such as, "Do they support vouchers for Rochester?", "Is the Al- 
ternative Schools Program a good idea?" and "Should the district 
apply for a grant to develop an Alternative Schools Program?" 
Another three questions explored to what extent the educator saw 
himself affected by the voucher system. The first of these ques- 
tions inquired whether they would like to work in a participating 



FIGURE 1 

Question Grouping on Educator Questionnaire 



For Findings 

See 



•Like to work in any of the existing 
alternative schools? 

•Indicate the major reasons for your 
choice. 
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Table 



Under which of the following teaching 
situations would you like to work? 
Under whl ch teaching situation do you 
now work? 



Imp li cat ions of educat ional vouchers 
in selected areas 

for various current is sues 



Child placement in schools 
Who should decide? 



Table 1»5 
Table 1.4 



Sample 

Questionnaire 



Sample 

Questionnaire 



GENERAL EVALUATION OF VOUCHERS 
► Support vouche rs for Rochester? 
►Is alternative schools program a good 

idea? 

•Should district apply for money? 
PERSONAL DECISION 

•Like to work in a participating school? 
*Like to stay in present school if it 
remains unchanged? 

•If present school participates, would 
that change your plans? 



Table 1,2 
Table 1-3 
Table 1.6 
Table 1.7 



-On what basis should individual schools 
get budgeted? 

•On what basis should educator 
per f ormanco be ev aluated? ^ 



T 



ANY COMMENTS? 



Sample 

Questionnaire 



Table 1.10 



school # a second one whether they like to stay in the present 
school if it remains unchanged and why so, and lastly, wuld they 
change their plans if their present school would participate in 
the voucher system? 

The questionnaire was accompanied by a brief letter requesting 
cooperation and assuring the respondents confidentiality. The 
detailed wording and the instructions are given in Appendix 1,A. 
The marginal distributions are recorded directly on the question- 
naire. 

SAMPLING AND FIELDWORK 

To make sure every professional and para-professional was reached 
and given a questionnaire, substantial effort was spent to identify 
the best available list for the defined audience. 

1. Professional educators (those included in the New York 
State Teachers* Retirement Program). 

2. Para-professionals (Civil Service employees whose 
position description includes a direct relationship 
to the educational function) . 

3. Central Sta£f Personnel (those whose activities 
affect educational programs) . 

It was determined that the most accurate personnel list was the 
payroll system. This was used to prepare labels exactly as is 
done for semi-monthly check distribution. 

Recognizing that the most recent changes would not be in the payroll 
list, the Research and Evaluation Department supplied estimates of 
the total number of questionnaires required by each school. When 
preparing the package of questionnaires for each school, the labeled 
questionnaires were counted; if there were less than the estimated 
number required, a sufficient number of additional unlabeled ques- 
tionnaires were provided to make up the deficit. In every case, 
it was preferred to err on the side of too many, and as a result 
only four schools required extra questionnaires. 

As shown in Table 1.1 , 2,948 questionnaires were provided. Packages 
of questionnaires sent to schools were accompanied by a copy of 
each school's personnel roster. This was provided in order that 
each school could record and verify that all eligible individuals 
received questionnaires, and the method by which they were expected 
to be returned, by mail or through the school courier system. 



EDUCATOR SURVEY 
SUWARY OF FIELD WORK 



QUESTIONNAIRE ; 

— — No> Percent 

Distribution to Individuals 2,380 100 

Not Returned 858 36 

Returnei Blank 337 14 



Total Not Analyzed 1,195 50% 



Returned With Conanents only 134 6 

Returned Completed 1,051 44 



Total Analyzed 1,185 50% 
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To make sure educators could answer easily » the questionnaires 
were scheduled in conjunction with the regular Wednesday (December 
20, 1972) faculty meetings at all schools. Questionnaires were 
distributed the day before and provision mada to collect completed 
questionnaires at the faculty meetings for return to Legge Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

Maintaining Confidentiality 

To assxire each individual that there would be no way of identify- 
ing his answers r everyone was given the opportunity to participate 
in the central collection at the faculty meeting, or to return his 
questionnaire by mail. In this way, any individual who did not 
wish to be identified with a particular school would remain anony- 
mous. 

Reply envelopes were provided in which questionnaires could be 
sealed before return. No on** at a local school could tell what 
answers had been given, or even whether or not the questionnaire 
being returned had been completed. 

In addition to these normal assurances of confidentiality, even 
standard demographic classification such as age, sex, and teaching 
level were avoided. 

Considerations of Educator Understanding 

The survey, in order to provide information for the overall study, 
had to meet tight deadlines? thus, there was nothing the survey 
staff could do to increase awareness and knowledge of educators 
regarding the Alternative Schools Program. This was compounded 
by the normal distractions of the week before Christmas. 

The study was therefore planned recognizing that in any group the 
amount of information held by individuals varies substantially. 
There are some individuals, who for various reasons, will be well 
informed/ many with modest amounts of information, and some per- 
haps completely uninformed. This occurs at all levels of awareness. 
The results of the survey should be interpreted with caution, 
recognizing that responses are based upon the early phases of in- 
formation dissemination. Ample opportunity was provided to re- 
spond or qualify answers based upon lack of knowledge or the 
expectation that more information might change an opinion. 

The Alternative Schools Study staff provided information during 
the planning and distribution stages of this survey. Distribution 
of the questionnaires at schools was scheduled aftev all educators 
had an opportunity to read at least one brochure and hear a report 
from one or more colleagues who had attended briefing meetings. 
This information dissemination was followed up by supplying a re- 
vised government proposal for each individual the day before the 
faculty meetings of December 20. 



The publicity given to the voucher plan in local mass media pro- 
vided little help in disseminating knowledge, since it focused 
more on controversy and the Rochester Teachers' Association's 
position than on using educational vouchers to finance an Alter- 
native Schools Program. 

Distribution and Communication 

Schools were first informed of the survey by a notice in the 
superintendent's quick-line to school administrators. This notice 
was to be posted on the bulletin board. 

Following the quiok-Une, a schedule for the survey was furnished 
to the schools, again with recommendation for teacher bulletin 
posting. 

The package of questionnaires for each school was accompanied by 
a detailed set of instructions (Appendix l.A). A special tele- 
phone number identified in the instructions was established to 
provide answers to questions and -to verify receipt of materials. 

On the day questionnaires were distributed to schools (December 

19, 1972) , 16 randomly selected schools were telephoned verifying 
receipt of materials, understanding of procedures, and to identify 
any possible problem. In general, all questions had been ade- 
quately answered by the communications program and only additional 
questionnc»-5'-f»s were required. Questions confirmed that the under- 
standing was correct. 

For those few schools not having a faculty meeting on December 

20, special arrangements for questionnaire collection were 
established. 

Collection of Completed Questionnaires 

Forty-six schools used the return system established in cooperation 
with the City School District Administrative Service Department. 
Responses from all but 8 schools were obtained on schedule, 2 of 
these having indicated that all questionnaires would be returned 
by mail? 2 other schools, because of special circumstances, were 
unable to collect centrally in sufficient time; thus, some were 
only represented by mail responses. 

ANALYSIS OF ANSWERS TO STRUCTURED QUESTIONS 
Grouping of Educators Used for the Analysis 

Since the survey was to learn the opinions and attitudes of educa- 
tors and identify possible related factors, the analysis focused 
on key responses and the differences between identifiable cate- 
gories of respondents. Respondents were grouped as to the type of 
school they worked in: 
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1. Elementary schools (responses from elementary schools 
returned through the central school district). 

2. Secondary schools (responses from secondary schools 
returned through the central school district). 

3. "Special Schools" (World of Inquiry & Interim Junior 

High) . 

4. Central Staff (identifiable through special reply 
envelopes) . 

5. Mail returns (those individuals from all categories 
who chose to return questionnaires directly to 
Legge Associates , Inc.). 

All questions were analyzed by type of school. The three, key 
questions (#5, #15 and #16) which asked for an evaluation of the 
voucher issue were also rross-tabulated with respon<l«?nt perception 
f present teaching environment. 

Educator Description of Present Teaching Environment 

The description of their present teaching situations (Table 1.4) 
indicates some differences but none that are unexpected. 

For the most part, schools are reported as graded except by staff 
members of special schools. Respondents who mailed questionnaires 
were more likely to represent schools that are graded with self- 
contained classrooms. The central staff members appear to see 
the schools with which they work as ungraded for the most part. 

Most classrooms are described as self-contained, again except 
those in special schools. Respondents whc mailed in their ques- 
tionnaires were more likely to have a high proportion of self- 
contaired classrooms. Secondary schools appeared to be seen as 
medium size by the central staff members and elementary schools 
for the most part seem to be considered medium size. Only the 
specialized schools are described by educators in them as small, 
while respondents answering by mail tended to describe their 
schools as large. 

Most of the schools were seen by educators as being inner-city 
schools, although secondary level and central staff personnel are 
more likely to report schools as inner city. Interestingly, 
educators from the two identifiable, special schools. World of 
Inquiry and Interim Junior High, described them as outer city. 

Educator Preference for Teaching Environments 

Table 1.5 indicates that respondents from the special schools and 
the central staff may have broader interests than educators gener- 
ally. 
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Among those who mailed questionnaires, a graded environment rates 
highly as do self-contained classrooms. For high school level 
respondents, graded classrooms are important and other character* 
isti'^s about equal. 

For the special school respondents, preference is for ungraded, 
open, small, and moderately disciplined schools. For central 
staff members, a similar pattern exists. 

Educators generally preferred strong discipline, except respondents 
from special schools and central staff. 

The medium size school is preferred except by educators from 
special schools and central staff who indicate preference for a 
small school . 

There is no strong aversion to inner-city schools. Central staff 
individuals feel location makes little difference, while those 
who mailed responses showed modest preferences for inner city. 

General Evaluation of Educational Vouchers 

When asked directly in question #5 regarding the feasibility of the 
proposed Program in Rochester, 59.5% expressed opposition, 29.3% 
were undecided, and 11.2% supported it (Table 1.2). 

Respondents who mailed their questionnaires were strongest in their 
opposition, and no one strongly approved. These respondents were 
more likely to have an opinion, being undecided less frequently 
(17.2%) than any other group. Overall, just 1.0% of this group 
approved the idea and 81.8% disapproved. 

Secondary level respondents also were not in favor of the plan. 
Nearly 70% opposed and under 8% supported it. 

Elementary level respondents, the largest group, had a majority, 
58.4%, opposing, but nearly one-third, 31.2% were undecided. 

The group of respondents decidedly supporting the Program comes 
from the special schools. No one in this group expressed strong 
opposition; 38.2% were undecided, and 55.8% supported the plan. 

Central staff members were mostly undecided (59.8%) with 20.6% 
expressing support. 

After having opportunity to react to factors and possible impli- 
cations of the Alternative Schools Program, respondents re-evalu- 
ated the Program as an idea in question #15. Table 1 . 3 compares 
the later responses with the earlier ones. It can be seen that 
about the same number, 38.6%, rate the program as a "poor idea** 
as expressed strong opposition earlier (37.5%). The proportion 
rating this idea as "good" was somewhat greater (16.8%) than the 
proportion expressing support earlier, (11.2%). 
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Genera.'' ly, about the same proportion cf respondents feel the City 
School District should not seek Federal funds (40.2%) as strongly 
oppose (38.5%) or evaluate the Program as poor (38.6%). But, 
more educators are inclined to go along with seeking Federal 
funds for the Program than show support (12.2%) or consider the 
Progreun at least a fair idea (30.4%). 

Support of Alternative Schools Program 

In order to relate educator responses to background factors, each 
individual respondent was asked in question #12 to describe the 
teaching environment of the present school and in question #2 to 
express a preference for being a member of the staff at a school 
with a specific teaching environment. 

Educators appear to be working where they would like to be; there 
is little indication that secondary level teachers would prefer 
elementary level and only slight preference for special interest 
assignments. Conversely, elementary level preference is for 
elementary level, although somewhat higher interest is sho%m for 
second&ry level than in the reverse case. 

Respondents from special schools indicate preference for elemen- 
tary level. Thus, since educators are presently satisfied in 
their present school assignments, their expressed feeling about 
the Alternative Schools Program would not appear to reflect unrest 
at individual schools. 

In the cross-tabulation shown in Table 1.6 respondents indicating 
strong opposition appear to come from more structured environments? 
that is, graded schools with self-contained classrooms. Respon- 
dents indicating support appear to come from environments with 
open classrooms, small school size, and special interest assignments. 

Those respondents who are undecided, indicated an "in-between" 
perception of their schools? that is, a preference either for 
graded or ungraded teaching, and either for inner city or outer 
city. 

Other than these factors, there seems to be little in the present 
school to differentiate respondents indicating various degrees of 
support of the Program. 

Evaluation of the Alternative Schools Program as an Idea 

A similar cross-tabulation of questions #12 and #15 indicates that 
respondents considering the Program a poor idea are inclined to 
be in a graded school, unlikely to have open classrooms, not a 
large school, and neither inner or outer city (Table 1.7). 

Those considering the Program a good idea are inclined to be in 
an ungraded, open classroom, large school, inner city and involved 
with a special interest area. 
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Since respondents have an opportunity to seek more information, 
it was significant that approximately one-quarter of respondents 
in all types of environments would like more information before 
making a judgment. , 



Should the District Apply? "SP^ 

The cross-tabulation (Table 1.8) of question #12 and #16 indicates 
respondents from ungraded and open-classroom situations are less 
likely to be against seeking funds. Those in open-classroom 
schools are mostly among those who definitely think funds should 
be sought. 

Educator Interest in Being a Part of Existing Alternative Schools 

In consideration of the Alternative Schools Program, educator in- 
terest in participation with the present alternative schools (#8) 
was selected as a possible indicator of interest in being a part 
of the Program. 

Table 1.9 shows the responses of educators in relation to interest 
ot participating in present alternative schools. Respondents from 
the special schools and the central staff consistently indicate 
greater interest than other groups. 

There are more firm opinions regarding the World of Inquiry School. 
The greatest uncertainty surroxmds the Adelante Program and the 
Street Academy. 

ANALYSIS OF COMMENTS 

Educator Use of Open-ended Question Opportunity 

The answers given to open-ended questions add substantial under- 
standing to the survey's quantitative analysis. The educators 
utilized the opportunity to comment extensively* Over 80% (Table 
1.10) of questionnaires had at least one comments The central 
staff had the highest number of comments, followed by secondary 
school educators. 

70% of the comments were in response to three questions, although 
every question in the questionnaire was commented upon at least 
12 times. Question #5 received the roost comments, approximately 
31% of all, 24% of the comments were received regarding question 
#9, and 18% were given for the final question #17, which was solely 
for comment. 

Comments for the most part focused on the alternative schools and 
education voucher idea, but some comments (12%) were about the 
survey. The comments regarding the survey, it is felt, indicated 
largely a lack of understanding regarding the purpose of the 
survey. A significant group of respondents, including the 134 who 
answered no structured questions, appear to represent a firmly 
established opinion against any change, and against cooperation 
for any new program. 
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There was some indication that groups of individuals worked to- 
gether to complete and comment on the questionnaire. Many com- 
ments appeared identical. Two questionnaires were identified 
with identical question responses and identical comments. We 
treated this not as duplication, but as two people completing 
the questionnaire together. 

Commentary Regarding Question #5 
Support of Alternative Schools Program 

Negative Comments: 65% of the educators' comments expressed 
opposition to the Program. They feel that the proposed experiment 
would be another change and the school system has already been 
adversely affected by too many changes. It vjrould be another 
"unnecessary" change and harmful to the children. Many also felt 
that parents would be given too much to say about their children's 
education f which in some cases would be more damaging to the 
child than helpful. A large number stated that the voucher method 
would encourage greater segregation and create busing problems. 

These comments communicate an overall feeling that the Program 
would be unnecessary, confusing, and expensive. 

Positive Comments: Those educators who favor the Program do so 
with some reservation and stipulations. All who are in favor 
would be willing to cooperate with the proposed experiment pro- 
viding that the plan will be followed exactly as currently 
proposed. However, practically all expressed strong doubts that 
this would come about. The overall positive feeling is that the 
Program would tend to be an improved motivation for parents, 
students, and teachers. The present system lacks incentives, 
this group believes. 

Seed For Mojye Information: Somewhat under 10% expressed the 
vie%?point that they did not yet have enough information to make a 
decision. Interestingly, they stated a desire for more informa- 
tion and expressed willingness to viwwr it with an open mind. 

Commentary Regarding Question #9 

Like to Stay in Present School as It Is? 

Negative Comments: A mirority (4%) of respondents were dissatis- 
tied with present schools. For the most part, the comments in- 
dicated concern over a perceived lack of understanding and communi 
cation by the administration. Many respondents felt they could 
accomplish more by transferring to a different school within the 
School District. 

Positive Comments: Most (71%) respondents are satisfied with 
their present school's philosophies, structures, and sizes. 

Other characteristics frequently viewed favorably are satisfaction 
with colleagues and i'^c?i p ' »ol administration. Most of those 
satisfied expounded suffic* ^\ to indicate a belief that their 



school was doing a fully effective job educating students. A 
somewhat smaller group, however, will remain at their present 
school only because they see no better opportunity. 

Need Foi* More Information: Another group of respondents expressed 
uncertainty whether or not they would remain in their present 
school. They explained the frequent changes had created an environ- 
ment adversely affecting education, and felt it premature to make 
a judgment now. 

General: As might be expected, comments indicate the local school 
principal is a key factor in teacher satisfaction. Detailed ;?n- 
alysis, would indicate individual schools have different propor- 
tions of satisfied teachers because of this, but we had no right 
or authority to analyze that aspect. 

Commentary Regarding Question #17 
Any Additional Comments? 

Negative Comments: Many, 43%, of the educators wrote unfavorable 
comments concerning the Program. Some criticized the question- 
naire itself. The generally expressed feeling toward the question- 
naire was one of ambiguous questions and a suspicion that open- 
ended comments would be interpreted as "pro" Program, no niatter 
what was said. Comments concerning the Program itself dealt 
mainly with an opposition to rushing into a new operation and not 
being able to handle it. Many educators f-t-^ted that they were 
tired of change, and they wanted to begin teaching. They suggested 
the money be used to improve present systems. There was also a 
question of how special education would fit into the Program. The 
overall opinion was that the Program must be more clearly defined 
and described before educators are expected to evaluate it, since 
many questions remained unanswered regarding how the Program will 
work and what results are likely. 

Positive Comments: A minority, 5%, of the educators responding 
had favorable comments concerning the Program. It was stated 
several times that the Alternative Schools Program could be good, 
but only for a minority of students. Some professionals stated 
that it is, in principle, a good Program, but not for Rochester now. 

Educators in favor of this Program still express many doubts, yet 
offer little specific reason for the doubts. 

Need For More Information: A smaller group of educators commented 
that they need more information concerning the Program. 
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Part I: SURVEY OF EDUCATORS 
Documentary Section 



Table X.l 



Field Work Report 
Returns by type of school 



Table 1.2 



Support of Alternative Schools 
by type of school (Question #5) 



Table 1.3 



General Support of Educational Vouchers: 
Comparison of Responses to Questions #5, 
«15 and #16 



Table 1.4 



Present Teaching Environment 
by type of school (Question #12) 



Table 15 



Preferred Teaching Environment 
by type of school (Question #2) 



Table 1.6 



Support for Alternative School Program 
by present teaching environment 
(Question #5 by Question #12) 



Table 1.7 



Alternative Schools As An Idea 
by present teaching environment 
(Question #15 by Question #12) 



Table 1.8 



Table 1.9 



Application For Funds 

by present teaching environment 

(Question #16 by Question #12) 

"Like to work in existing alternative schools?" 
by type of school (Question #1) 



Table 1.10 



Frequency of Comments 
by question number 



Appendix lA 



Questionnaire 
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Table 1.1: FIELDWORK REPORT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Distribution RESPONSES 



Total Not Within Oomroents 

Where Sent Provided used Schools Completed Only Blank TOTAL 

Elementary Schools 1,947 452 1,495 523 - 109 632 

Secondary Schools 831 108 723 206 - 62 268 

Special Schools 58 3 55 35 - 5 40 

Central Staff 112 5 107 83 - 4 87 

Returned by Mail - - ~ 204 134 157 495 



TOTAL 2,948 568 2,380 1,051 134* 337 1,522 

(100%) (63.9%) 



* These responses were universally negative on the proposed plan, 
the survey, or both. 
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Table 1.2: SUPPORT OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS BY TYPE OP SCHOOL 

(Question #5) 



strongly Un- Strongly TOTAL 

Oppose Oppose decided Support Support (Base) 

ilili It *i 1 11 

Mailed 110 57.3 47 24.5 33 17.2 2 1.0 0 0.0 192 

Secondary School 86 50.9 31 ie.3 39 23.1 9 5.3 4 2.4 169 

Special School 0 O.O 2 5.9 13 38.2 13 38.2 6 17.6 34 

Elementary 3^53 32^0 126 26.4 149 31.2 40 8.4 2 3 2.1 478 
School 

Central 5 6.9 2 2.8 43 59.7 13 18.1 9 12.5 72 



TOTAL 354 37.5 208 22.0 277 29.3 77 8.1 29 3.1 945 100. 

No Answer 

(1,051) 
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Table 1.3: GENERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATIONAL VOUCHERS 

Comparison of Responses to Questions #5, 
#15 and «16 



Question 



No An* 
swer 



"Feasibility in 



Rochester' 



Stzrmgly 
37.5 



% 

Oppose 
22.0 



o5- 

decided 
29.3 



% 



% 



Strongly 
Approve Support 



8.1 



3.1 



15 



"Feel program is 

,» 142 



an idea' 



Poor 
Idea 

38.6 



More 
Info. 

25.9 



No 
Opinion 

5.1 



Pair 
Idea 

13.6 



Good 
Idea 

16.8 



16 



"Try to get 
the money" 



181 



Defin- 
itely 
No 

24.7 



Prob- 
ably 
NO 

15.5 



Don't 
NO 

17.0 



Prob- 
20.0 



Defin- 
itely 
Yes 

22.8 



ERIC 
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Table 1.4: PRESENT TEACHING ENVIRONMENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

(Question #12) 



Grading : 



Secondary Special Elementary 
Mailed School School School Central TOTALS 

# % »%#%#* ill j 



Either 


24 


14.0 


3 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


50 


12.1 


4 


6.8 


81 


10.1 


Ungraded 


78 


45.3 


7 


5.5 


27 


96.4 


285 


69.0 


31 


52.5 


428 


53.6 


Graded 


70 


40.7 


117 


92.1 


1 


3.6 


78 


18.9 


24 


40.7 


290 


36.3 
























799 


100.0 


Classrooms 


* 
























Either 


27 


18.8 


17 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


119 


33.2 


14 


25.9 


177 


25.7 


Self- 
























43.8 


contained 


87 


60.4 


48 


47.1 


0 


0.0 


136 


38.0 


31 


54.7 


302 


Open 


30 


20.8 


37 


36.3 


32 


100.0 


103 


28.8 


9 


16.7 


211 


30.6 



Size: 

Large 82 48.0 70 50.7 0 0.0 151 36.5 17 30.4 320 39.8 

Medium 74 43.3 61 44.2 9 34.6 186 44.9 28 50.0 358 44.5 

Small 15 8.8 7 5.1 17 65.4 77 18.6 11 19.6 127 15.8 

805 100.0 

Location : 

Either 11 7.1 9 7.0 5 22.7 33 8.S 9 16.1 67 8.8 

Outer-city 53 34.0 "24 18.8 12 54.5 161 40.5 7 12.5 257 33.8 

Inner-city 92 59.0 95 74.2 5 22.7 204 51.3 40 71.4 436 57.4 



— 760 100.0 

Level: 

7.4 14 3.7 7 15.2 51 7.8 

25.9 97 25.7 8 17.4 198 30.3 

66.7 266 70.6 31 67.4 404 61.9 

^ — — IQQ Q 



Special Q ig,2 2 
Interest 

inter- 28 21.5 58 79.5 7 
mediate 

Primary 88 67.7 1 1.4 18 
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Table 1.5: PREFERRED TEACHING ENVIRONMENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

(Question #2) 





Mailed 


High School 


special School 


£iX€iQenv«iry 


scnool 


Central 


Grading : 


i 




# 




# 


%, 


# 




i 




Either 


38 


22.6 


31 


16.4 


2 


6.7 


92 


22.0 


14 


22.6 


Ungraded 


56 


38.3 


37 


28.9 


25 


18.2 


182 


43.5 


31 


50.0 


Graded 


74 


44.0 


70 


54.7 


3 


10.0 


144 


34.4 


17 


27.4 


Classroom 






















Either 


37 


23.3 


26 


23.9 


3 


9.4 


86 


21.1 


14 


23.0 


Self- 


71 


44.7 


45 


41.3 














contained 


4 


12.5 


177 


43.4 


16 


26.2 


OE>en 


51 


32.1 


38 


34.9 


25 


78.1 


145 


35.5 


31 


50.8 



Discipline: 



Either 


11 


6.3 


8 


5.8 


3 


11.5 


31 


7.3 


6 


10.0 


Moderate 


67 


38.5 


54 


38.8 


20 


76.9 


211 


9.9 


33 


55.0 


Strong 


96 


55.2 


77 


55.4 


3 


11.5 


181 


42.8 


21 


35.0 



Size: 



Large 


34 


20.4 


27 


20.6 


1 


3.6 


51 


12.6 


7 


12.1 


Medium 


107 


64.1 


85 


64.9 


12 


42.9 


275 


67.9 


37 


63.8 


Small 


26 


15.6 


19 


14.5 


15 


53.6 


79 


19.5 


14 


24.1 



Location : 



Either 


36 


20.2 


57 


43.2 


8 


36.4 


123 


30. 


9 


25 


42.4 


Outer-city 


66 


38.2 


53 


25-0 


7 


31.8 


163 


41. 


0 


14 


23.7 


Inner-city 


71 


41.0 


42 


31.8 


7 


31.8 


112 


28. 


1 


20 


33.9 


Level: 
























Special 
Interest 


20 


13.5 


27 


30.0 


3 


10.7 


29 


7. 


1 


10 


17.9 


Inter- 


43 


29.1 


58 


















mediate 


64.4 


5 


17.9 


161 


39. 


2 


16 


28.6 


Primary 


85 


57.4 




5.6 


20 


71.4 


221 


53. 


8 


30 


53.6 



22 



Table 1.6: SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAM BY PRESENT 

TEACHING ENVIRONMENT (Question #5 by Question #12) 



Grading: 

Graded 
Ungraded 
Either 

TOTALS 
783/100% 

















Strongly 


Strongly Oppose 


Oppose 


Undecided 


Support 


Support 


# 


_% 


i 1 


# 


% 


# 




i 1 


115 


40.0 


54 18.9 


87 


30.5 


22 


7.7 


7 2.5 


137 


32.8 


102 24.4 


125 


29.9 


40 


9.6 


14 3.3 


24 


30.0 


2? 28.8 


34 


30.0 


6 


7.5 


3 3.8 


276 


35.2 


179 22.9 


236 


30.1 


68 


8.7 


24 3.1 



Classrooms : 



Open 


59 


28.9 


43 


. 21 


.1 


58 


28.4 


31 


15.2 


13 


6. 


4 


* Self- 


117 


39.8 


70 


23 


.8 


82 


27.9 


19 


C.5 


6 


2. 


0 


contained 


















8 


Either 


54 


30.7 


42 


23 


.9 


6^ 


36.4 


11 


6.3 


5 


2. 


TOTALS 


230 


34.1 


155 


23 


.0 


204 


30.3 


61 


9.1 


24 


3. 


6 



674/100% 



School Size: 

Large 105 
Medium 137 
Small 40 

TOTALS 282 
788/100% 



33.4 75 23.9 

39.1 93 26.6 

32.3 18 14.5 

35.8 186 5.6 



103 


32.8 


25 


81 


23.1 


27 


44 


35.5 


16 


228 


28.9 


68 



8.0 


6 


1.9 


7.7 


12 


3.4 


12.9 


6 


4.8 


8.6 


24 


3.0 



Type of School: 

Inner- 32.9 94 22.3 130 30.8 43 10.2 16 3.8 
city 

Outer- gg 35 2 66 26.1 75 29.6 16 6.3 7 2.8 
city 

Either 23 34.8 12 18.2 23 34.8 7 10.6 1 1.5 

TOTALS 251 33.9 172 23.2 228 30.8 66 8.9 24 3.2 
741/100% 

Level : 

Primary 119 29.9 98 24.6 132 33.2 39 9.8 10 2.5 

Inter- 36.7 46 23.5 57 29.1 13 6.6 8 4.1 

mediate 

Special 22 45.8 7 14.6 13 27.1 2 4,2 4 8.3 
Interest 

TOTALS 213 33.2 151 23.5 202 31.5 54 8.4 22 3.4 
642/100% 
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Table 1.7: ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS AS AN IDEA BY PRESENT TEACHING 

ENVIRONMENT (Question #15 by Question #12) 



Need More 

Information No Opinion 



Grading : 


# 


% 


# 




Graded 


66 


24.1 


9 


3.3 


Ungraded 


110 


26.3 


21 


5.0 


Either 


22 


28.2 


3 


3.8 


TOTALS 


198 


35.7 


33 


4.3 



700/100% 



Poor Idea 


Fair 


Idea 


Good 


Idea 


i * 


i 




# 




119 43.4 


39 


14.2 


41 


15.0 


149 35.6 


61 


14.6 


77 


18.4 


29 37.2 


14 


17.9 


10 


12.8 


297 38.6 


114 


14.8 


128 


16.6 



Classrooms : 



Open 
Self- 
contained 
Either 


43 
74 
45 


21.1 
25.6 


10 
12 

f 


4.9 
4.2 

A t 


64 

120 
68 


31.4 
45.5 
40.0 


30 
40 
29 


14.7 
13.8 
17.1 


57 
43 
21 


27.9 
14.9 
12.4 


TOTALS 
663/100% 


162 


24.4 


29 


4.4 


252 


38.0 


99 


14.9 


121 

* 


18.3 


School Size: 




















Large 
Medium 
Small 


69 
87 
33 


22,8 
25.1 
26.8 


18 
14 
4 


6.0 
4.0 

3.3 


112 
152 
35 


37.1 
43.9 
28.5 


52 
41 
20 


17.2 
11.8 
16.3 


51 
52 
31 


16.9 
15.0 
25.2 


TOTALS 
771/100% 


189 


24.5 


36 


4.7 


299 


38.8 


113 


14.7 


134 


17.4 


Type of School: 




















Inner- 
city 


102 


24.4 


20 


4.8 


141 


33.7 


67 


16.0 


88 


21.1 


Outer- 
city 


69 


27.9 


13 


5.3 


103 


41.7 


34 


13.8 


28 


11.3 


Either 


14 


21.5 


3 


4.6 


30 


46.2 


9 


13.8 


9 


13.8 


TOTALS 
730/100% 


185 


25.3 


36 


4.9 


274 


37.5 


110 


:5.i 

# 


125 


17.1 


Level : 






















Primary 
Secondary 
Special 
Interest 


107 
45 

11 


27.0 
23.4 

23.4 


23 

5 


5.8 
2.6 


129 
86 

18 


32.6 
44.8 

38.3 


68 
24 

4 


17.2 
12.5 

8.5 


69 
32 

14 


17.4 
16.7 

29.8 


TOTALS 


163 


25.7 


28 


4.4 


233 


36.7 


96 


15.1 


115 


18.1 



635/100% 
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Table 1.8: APPLICATION FOR FUNDS BY PRESENT TEACHING ENVIRONMENT 

(Question #16 by Question #12) 



Definitely Probably Don't Probably Definitely 
NO No Know Yes Yes 



Grading : 


i 




# 


% 


£ 




i 




# 




# 




Graded 
Ungraded 
Either 


78 
84 

20 


28.9 
20.8 
26.3 


39 
69 
12 


14.4 
17.1 
15.8 


39 
74 
14 


14.4 
18.4 
18.4 


57 
85 
16 


21.1 
21.1 
21.1 


57 
91 
14 


21.1 
22.6 
18.4 






TOTALS 


182 


24.3 


120 


16.0 


127 


17.0 


158 


21.1 


162 


21.6 


749 


100.0 


Classrooms 


• 
• 
























Open 


37 


18.8 


22 


11.2 


35 


17.8 


41 


20.8 


62 


31.5 






Self- 
contained 
Either 


76 
45 


26.6 


26 


15.4 


43 
33 


14.9 
19.5 


59 
32 


20.5 
18.9 


55 
33 


19.1 
19.5 






TOTALS 


158 


Oil 




T >\ 7 
XZ) • / 


111 


17 Q 


132 


20-2 


150 


22.9 


654 


100.0 


School Size: 
























Large 
Medium 


72 
98 
23 


29.4 
18.9 


53 
12 


1ft 3 

15.9 
9.8 


47 
53 
24 


15.7 
15.9 
19.7 


61 
68 
23 


20.3 
20.4 
18.9 


65 
61 
40 


21.7 
18.3 
32.8 






TOTALS 


193 


25.6 


120 


15.9 


124 


16.4 


152 


20.1 


166 


22.0 


755 


100.0 


Type of School: 
























Inner- 
city 


86 


21.1 


65 


15.9 


71 


17.4 


85 


20.8 


101 


24.8 






Outer- 
city 
Either 


65 
16 


27.2 
24.6 


42 
9 


17.6 
13.8 


39 
10 


16.3 
15.4 


49 
14 


20.5 
21.5 


44 

16 


18.4 
24.6 






TOTALS 


167 


23.5 


116 


X6.3 


120 


16.9 


148 


20.8 


161 


22.6 


712 


100.0 


Level: 


























Primary 
Secondary 


78 
48 


20.4 
26.1 


61 
31 


15.9 
16.8 


69 
30 


18.0 
16.3 


90 
34 


23.5 
18.5 


85 
41 


22.2 
22.3 






Special 
Interest 


15 


31.1 


5 


10.4 


7 


14.6 


4 


8.3 


17 


35.4 






TOTALS 


141 


22.9 


97 


15.8 


106 


17.2 


128 


20.8 


143 


23.3 


615 


100.0 
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Table 1.9: "LIKE TO WORK IN EXISTING ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS?** 

(Question #1) BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



High Special Elementary 

Mailed School School School Central 



of Inquiry: 


it 




# 




# 


% 


# 


%^ 


», 


% 


Uncertain 


34 


20.2 


20 


14.0 


1 


3.3 


53 


12.8 


5 


7.8 


No 


78 


46.4 


81 


56.6 


4 


13.3 


178 


43.0 


17 


26.6 


Yec 


56 


33.3 


42 


29.4 


25 


83.3 


183 


44.2 


42 


65.6 



School Without Walls: 



Uncertain 


35 


22.4 


20 


13.8 


7 


25.9 


54 


14.4 


10 


17.9 


No 


91 


58.3 


84 


57.9 


6 


22.2 


231 


61.4 


19 


33.9 


Yes 


30 


19.2 


41 


28.3 


14 


51.9 


91 


24.2 


27 


48.2 



Adelante : 



Uncertain 


17 


11.8 


15 


10.9 


4 


21.1 


44 


11.9 


11 


22.9 


No 


118 


81.9 


115 


83.9 


12 


63.2 


291 


78.6 


29 


60.4 


Yes 


9 


6.3 


7 


5.1 


3 


15.8 


35 


9.5 


8 


16.7 



Interim Jr. High: 



Uncertain 


IS 


12.0 


17 


12.1 


5 


12.0 


43 


11.7 


8 


14.8 


No 


109 


72.7 


86 


61.4 


10 


40.0 


266 


72.1 


23 


42.6 


Yes 


23 


15.3 


37 


26.4 


12 


48.0 


60 


16.3 


23 


42.6 



Street Academy: 



Uncertain 




19.3 


26 


18.8 


6 


28.6 


72 


19.8 


11 


22.4 


No 


106 


73.1 


96 


69.6 


9 


42.9 


256 


70.3 


24 


49.0 


Yes 


11 


7.6 


16 


11.6 


6 


28.6 


36 


9.9 


14 


28.6 



Opportunity Young Adult: 



Uncertain 


29 


19.9 


25 


18.4 


5 


22.7 


61 


17.4 


12 


24.5 


No 


97 


66.4 


87 


64.0 


8 


36.4 


249 


70.9 


25 


51.0 


Yes 


20 


13.7 


24 


17.6 


9 


40.9 


41 


11.7 


12 


24.5 



Table 1.10: FREQUENCY OF COMMENTS BY QUESTION NUMBER 



Question # 


Special 
%^ 


Elementary 
«i 


Secondary 
%^ 


Central 


Mail 
% 


TOTAL 
% 


1 


3 


13 


3 


3 


9 


31 


2 


— 


8 




1 


4 


13 


3 


2 


— 




5 


5 


12 


4 


— 


3 








3 


5 


31 


140 


27 


38 


78 


314 


6 


4 


11 


3 


1 


4 


23 


7 


4 


9 


4 


6 


4 


27 


8 


- 


4 




1 


1 


6 


9 


30 


121 


22 


25 


54 


252 


10 


3 


8 




7 


5 


23 


11 


5 


39 


6 


12 


1 5 


<-» 
4 i 


12 


2 


9 




•> 


Q 

^ 




13 








1 


1 


5 


14 


4 


91 


2 


3 


5 


23 


15 


1 


8 




5 


2 


16 


16 




. 4 


4 


4 


3 


15 


17 


18 


88 


19 


35 


22 


182 


17 only 










134 


134 


TOTAL 


107 


477 


92 


150 


355 


1,181 
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Appendix lA 

ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS SURVEY 
Educators' Evaluation 

INTRODUCTION 



The Rochester School District Alternative Schools Study Is being conducted to determine the 
feasibility of Implementing a modified voucher system in Rochester. Such a system might be 
one of the ways to finance alternative schools. 

This questionnaire Is designed to obtain your views, as a professional educator, about the 
alternative bet tools and educational voucher issue. 

I . Listed below are some alternative schools already in operation. Indicate any of these 
schools In wlilch you think you would like to teach or be an administrator. 

No Uncertain 



World of Inquiry 42.5 43 . 7 1 j ' g }28*2 

School Without walls 26i7 a6 « Z Jg ' D t88*8 

Bilingual Adelante ^tT^ ifo 121 100 O 

KS'Sy"*^' ^ M± Ikkz i88:8 

Opportunity Young Adults JAti^ ^^» Z 100.0 
Other; 

Qualitative Analysts 

(Please Specify) 



(Please Specify) 



(Please Specify) 



2. Given a choice. In what type of school would you most like to work? Check the terms in 
each column that best describe such a school: 



Graded 

Open Classrooms 
Strongly Disciplined 
Large Sch(K>l 
Inner City 
Primary 
Other 

(Please Specify) 




Ungraded 4JU.1 
Self-contained Classrooms 4fl-*-7 
Moderately Disciplined 4^ « 8 
Medium Size School 6ii-4 
Outer City 16. 1 

Intermediate 3J3L_6 

Other 

Oualitatlvf Analyg^g 

{Please Specify) 



Either 204-2 100.0 

Either 2UA 100.0 

Either Z*2 100.0 

Small School 1^^ 100.0 

Either 3L.J 100.0 

Special Interest 12*J. 100.0 

Other 

(Please Specify) 



'^, If an alternative schtuils/cducatlonal voucher plan were to be implemented in Rochester, 
what implications do you see In each of the following areas? 

Increase Decrc^ase No Change 

Student-Parent power to select which school to attend fiSj^ J ia^P AJJ JJ • JJ 

Teacher pttwer t«> ciioose schools In which to teach inn ft 

Administration power to choose schools for students and teachersix* 7 m . / Auvi . u 

Principal power to organize schools 4A*2 21x3 ?"22*2 

Administrative pi»wer t" organize a diversity of schools ftx*** £J-mJ * auu.w 

Mnancial support f<.r your present sciiool |i^8 2^^ ILsS loS'n 

Numlvr of SLl.ools in district fyX it& }ai innn 

tlnm..pi-nelt\ of students m individual schools ±Ls.^ ^A*^ tnnn 

Diversity ..fsch.u.ls in districts Ig^ 100.0 

Diversity of programs in individual schools 3Ajl-> J-jLjJP « " xvv.w 

Student tduc^tJonal achievement 2^8 4^ 

Student satisfaction in school 44*3 1^.3 4^ txR-S 

leader satisfaction in school 3A^ 100.0 

Parent sntlsfacticmwlth sch<K)l fti«.o lJDU-5 iZ-.^ 100. U 
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4. Indicate ht>w you feel about each of the following as the person who should have a strong 
voice In deciding the particular school a student attends. 













rnriff 1 V 














OiQunnriwt* 




Parent 


?7 < 7 


44 4 7 


iLtJ 


liL._4 


2 . 6 


100 


Student 


I 4 f ^ 


4i-a.J 


1 7 . 0 


1,7^ 


.—7*. 7 


100 .0 


City Schtml District, 














Division of Administration 








19.0 




100.0 


City School District, 














Division of Instruction 


11 . 1 




24-^ 


1 4. 6 




100.0 


Principal 


11.6 


47>0 


22^ 


lA^ 




100.0 


SchcM>l Counselors 






16^ 






100.0 


Teacher 


7 1 . 5 


46^ 


1LJ2 


1?.. 1 


-4^4 


100.0 



5. Based upon what you know of the alternative schools/educational voucher plan In general, how 
do yt»u feel about the feasibility of this plan in Rochester? 

Strongly Strongly 
Support Support Uncertain Oppose Oppose 

^■1 8> 1 29,3 .22^S> 3JL3 100.0 
Why do you feel this way? 

Qiialltatlve Analysis 



6. Indicate the major reasons why you would or would not want to be a teacher or administrator 
in the alternative schools already operating in Rochester (check all reasons that apply). 



Philosophy of School 
Effectiveness of School 
Location of School 
Curriculum Offered 
School Size 
Program Structure 



4Uar. 
46>2% 
12.1^ 

16.3% 
44Tir% 



Type of Students ^^^-^^ 
Professional Environment 19^% 
Other* 

^ Qualitative Analysis 

(Please Specify) 
\Please Specify) 



(Please Specify) 



fithrr Qualitative Analysis 

(Phrase* SpiH ify) 

Other 



7. Please indicate how you feel about some possible changes in the educational system that are 
current issues, which might be related to the modified voucher p^^n. 



Parents' perceptions of individual schools will 

affect school budgets 
Schools can be compensated for developing 

programs which attract students 
Teachers and others will have opportunity 

to obtain funding to develop new programs 
Parents will learn more about school programs 

in order to exercise their rights 
Kducatlonal programs will be balanced in relation 

to educational needs nf students 
Differences in program^^ offered by individual 

schools will be communicated to parents 
Parents seek to send children to schools which 

demonstrate positive educational achievement 
Students whose parents have similar backgrounds 

may ;?rrMnJ .-;c!iiH)ls tij>:;.-tfier 



A Good 
Thing 


Uncertain 


A Bad 
Thing 


Proposed 
Plan Will 
Not Kffect 






17.7 


40.0 


33. 8 


8. 5 


100 


.0 


44.1 


32 . 8 


15.8 


7.3 


100 


.0 




3Z^4 




10.4 


100 


.0 


41.9 


34 . 3 


6.3 


17.5 


100 


.0 


43.5 


35.3 


1.8 


19. 5 


100 


.0 


51.5 


32 .4 


3. 5 


12*6 


100 


.0 


49 . 3 


30. 3 


4. 5 


15.9 


100 


.0 


13.6 


38. ^ 


3 7.1 


1 1 . n 


100 


.0 



(PIi>4si> Spt'^ ify) 
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8, If a modified voucher plan were to be implemented in the Rochester School District, what 
would be your reaction to working in/with a school that would participate? 

Strongly Strongly 
Desirable Desirable Uncertain Undesir. Undeslr. 

?•? 15.7 44>1 12* 3 20>1 100.0 



If the school in which you now work remains essentially the same in philosophy, structure, 
si2e and other characteristics next year, do you plan to remain and work in it? 



Yes No Uncertain 

70*4 3-«? 25.7 100*0 



Why do you feel this way? 

Qualttat ivA Analysis 



10. If you are uncertain or do not plan to remain in your school where you now work, what 
would you most likely do? 

Seek a transfer to another city school district JLJLZ 
Leave Rochester School District, but stay in teaching/education 

Resume graduate studies "T?! 

Leave education all together iuL* 

Qualitative Analysis 

(Please Specify) 



(Pic»»f specify) 



{Please Specify) 

!!• If your school were to participate in the proposed voucher plan, would it change your , ^ 

plans? Vi^g 17 >0 Nin 5 3.0 No Answer: 3o.O 100.0 

If yes, why? 



12. Check the description that best characterizes the school In which you now work. 

Graded Ungraded ^4-^ Either LOU 100.0 

Open Classro^^ms 30jJ> Self /contained Classrooms ^^^o Either Tc nnn a 

Larjre School 39.8 Medium Size School ^1^5 Small School 15^8 100 .U 

Inner City 57.4 Outer City llZ8 Either J5^8 100^0 

Primary 61>9 Intermediate 10. 3 Special Interest 100.0 

Other . Other Other 

Qual it at ive Analysis 



(Please Specify) {PU bho Spt cify) (Please Specify) 

13. indicate how you feel about each of the following as a basis for the financial support 
of an Individual schooL 

Demonstrated effectiveness of the school 

In raising student achievement 
Type of curriculum offered by the 

school 

Number of pupils enrolled In the school 
Recognition of superior educational 

environment by educators 
Reimbursement for cost of operating 

Individual school 
Socio-economic capacity for families 

In area served by school 
Educational needs of students 

enrolled In schtjol 



Stron^ily 








Strongly 




Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


Disagree 




17.6 


27.9 


23.8 


18.6 


1 2.1 


100.0 


13.7 


33.7 


23.0 


20 .8 


8.7 


100.0 


1?.2 


39.9 


20^ 


13. A 


6^ 


100.0 


13.9 


28.6 


32 .9 


14.5 


10. 1 


100.0 


15.4 


38.9 


32 .6 


7.5 


5>5 


100.0 


13.2 


31 .6 


27.0 


15.6 


10 . 5 


100.0 


37.0 


42.6 


14.9 


3.1 


2.4 


100.0 
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Uncertain Disappr. 



14. Indicate how you feel about each of the following as a basis for assessing your 
performance as an educator. 

Strongly 

Approve Approve 

Your effectiveness as perceived: 

by parents 13. 5 3 8.2 

by principal 2577 
by students 32_,_2 
by teachers Z1^2 5 3 . 4 



1 8.4 
9.8 
18^ 
14^ 



18. 6 

11^3 
-2*5 



Strongly 
Disappr. 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



The value placed on your subject 
area or function: 

by parents 

by principal 

by students 

by other teachers 



14.3 
19.1 



41.7 
5LJ. 
42^ 
49t0 



1 9.2 
12^ 
Ift^ 
1974 



15. 7 
LU 6 



l3 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



The nuniber of students enrolled: 
in your class 
in your school 



16.0 



29. 
26 



_5 
0 



2 0.6 
2 8.5 



21.6 
24. 1 



1 2.4 
li^ 



100.0 
100.0 



The raising of student educational 
achievement 

Other Qualitative Analysis 



22.8 43.0 



20.5 



9^5 



100.0 



15. Considering what you know about the alternative schools program^ do you feel it is a: 

Good idea 1 6 - « 

Fair Idea 43 1 6 

Poor Idea 38 . 6 

No Opinion 5.1 
Need more information ^5.9 

100.0 



16. Rochester has a chance to o.)tain money from the Federal government to develop more 
alternative schools such as ihe World of Inquiry and the Interim Junior High. Traditional 
classes will continue for parents who want them for their children. Do you feel the City 
should try to get the money? 

Definitely ^es 22 . 8 

Probably Yes ^0*0 
Don't Know -rf^ 
Probably No It^ 
Definitely No 24 . 7 

100.0 



17, Any Additional Comments would be helpful. 



Qualitative Analysis 
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Part II: THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 
Narrative Section 



It makes no sense to ask people in the conjinunity about their 
opinion on the voucher system if they had very little or no know- 
ledge about how it operates in principle, and what practical 
version of it has been considered for implementation in the 
Rochester district. It was therefore decided to explore in the 
first question of the interview the satisfaction of parents and 
residents with their present schools, as to various educational 
components such as academic achievement, teacher performance, 
parent involvement, school characteristics, pupil behavior, 
socio-economic mix and child happiness. After this exploration 
of the various dimensions of present satisfaction, the interviewer 
asked in a second question whether the respondent knew about any 
other school or programs in the City that might be better for 
their children than the present one. This question gave an un- 
biased indication of knowledge and evaluation of alternative 
schools or programs in the City. If they are known and much pre- 
ferred over regular schools, they should be mentioned here. The 
third question asked directly whether the respondent had heard of 
any of the existing programs or schools and, if they knew them, 
how they evaluated them compared with their present school. 
This question also mentioned the terms "educational voucher" and 
"alternative schools." 

Up to this point the interview schedule gave no indication that 
this survey was part of a study of a voucher financed Alternative 
Schools System, though their knowledge of the voucher idea had 
been uncovered in this first part of the interview. The second 
part of the interview focused on the voucher idea and its evalu- 
ation by the respondents. They were exposed to a short explan- 
ation in form of a one-page flyer. The question wording was 
unbiased as to the evaluation of the idea, but question content 
was concerned with the voucher system. How would it affect the 
various educational components mentioned before? (Questions #5) 
Would they personally welcome such a system, and how would it 
change things in their view? (Question #6) Are they happy with 
how the district is now run? (Question #7) Should the <'istrict 
apply for such a system? (Question #8) The flow chart for the 
questionnaire is shown in detail in Figure 2. Appendix 2A gives 
the precise wording of all questions, items, and the distributed 
flyer. 

This interview design, with an initial neutral part, the exposure 
to the voucher idea as a stimulus and the subsequent recording of 
the various responses in the light of the earlier satisfaction 
with present, specific school performances and their satisfaction 
with the overall district performance, appeared to us as the most 
promising to get spontaneous responses and follow up their back- 
ground. It was the decision-making or opinion-^forming process 
that is ill\jminated by this design. The actual opinion about the 



FIGURE 2 

Question Flow in Resident and Parent Interview 
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voucher idea, at the time of the interview, is also explored, but 
it was realized that it might easily change in the light of the 
public discussion. 

SAMPLING AND FIELDWOR K 

Previous Alternative Schools Surveys (San Francisco, Seattle, Gary) 
tended to have large community surveys, but small educator surveys. 
The Rochester decision had been to reverse this pattern and give 
the greatest attention in the survey to the educator, and limit 
the community survey to smaller samples. The goal was to have 
about 450 community interviews done, with 300 coming from a parent 
sample and 150 from a resident sample. The sample design for the 
parent and resident surveys are described in Appendix 2B of the 
documentary section. These address lists were randomly subdivided 
into subsamples. Only after a previous subsample had been complete- 
ly assigned to interviewers would the next subsample be available 
for assignment. At the time all interviewing was stopped, 67% of 
the parent list and 55% of the resident list had been worked up 
completely. Those addresses not worked up consisted of about one- 
half "never assigned" and one-half "returned with incomplete work- 
up." The latter category indicated no or only one or two attempts 
to reach the respondent. 

Cooperation of parents has been good. A completion rate of 84% 
was achieved for all valid addresses. The completion rate for the 
resident sample was only 50% of all valid addresses. The refusal 
rate for this group is unexpectedly high. If there were school-age 
children in the family, the cooperation was good, but the elderly 
and childless tended to refuse. Their reason was that they had no 
idea what was happening in the schools, and were not interested 
either. Even if interviewed, their answers to most questions 
would have been an honest "don't know." Thus, the only effect of 
a relatively low completion rate for residents is a possible under- 
estimation of the "don't know" respondents in the population. 

This final report on the community survey is based on the analysis 
of 44 6 interviews, with 107 coming from the resident sample and 
339 from the parent sample. 

BASIC FINDINGS 

The number of household interviews is much smaller than the number 
of children affected by the respondents* opinions. The 107 resi- 
dents had 115 school-age children, the 339 parents had 1,042 school- 
age children. Their children went to about 40 different elementary 
schools, all the junior high schools, parochial and private schools. 
About 26% of the respondents were black, 4% Spanish speaking, and 
70% white. About 21% of the parents had had children in other 
than Rochester city schools. About 53% of parents had actually 
visited their child's school sometime during school hours. Their 
judgraents on the City schools seem to be well founded on personal 
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experiences within and outside the district. 

Satisfaction With Present Schools • 

The satisfaction of the respondents with their school was relative- 
ly high (Table 2.1), Only about 10% of the respondents said they 
were dissatisfied, compared with 28% (residents) and 42% (parents) 
reporting above average or very high satisfaction. There were 
differences between residents and parents, but mostly due to the 
high rate of "don't know** answers among residents. As a rule, 
parents had higher satisfaction with their schools than did resi- 
dents. Complaints were relatively high for academic achievement, 
and for student behavior in and out of class. But, about 35% of 
the parents said they were vei*2j catisfied with the teachers, and 
another 50% were comewhat catisfied. There was considerable vari- 
ation between respondents. The variation between educational com- 
ponents was less than expected. Satisfaction with the school seems 
to be a general phenomenon, not well differentiated by components. 

Knowledge of Better City Schools 

Some respondents did know schools in the City of Rochester that 
were better for their child than the one their child now attended, 
but the proportion of such respondents was small (17%) for both 
residents and parents (Table 2.2). Parochial schools in the City 
were mentioned frequently (about 4-6%), followed by the World of 
Inquiry School (about 3-5%) and various regular City schools, 
mostly in racially mixed areas, ^^either the all black nor all 
white schools were mentioned frequently. Differences between 
residents and parents were small, mostly limited to a greater 
mentioning of the World of Inquiry School and parochial schools 
by residents, and greater m.entioning of other City schools by 
parents. Again, the differences between the various educational 
components were small and probably random fluctuations. The im- 
pressive overall finding was that relatively few respondents knew 
of a school which they thought would be better for their child 
than the present one. Parochial schools, excluded from the voucher 
system, were the largest group among those schools mentioned as 
better . 

Knowledge of Existing Alternative Schools 

Knowledge of the existence of alternative schools and programs is, 
of course, much higher than knowing a better school for their child 
(Table 2.3). Alternative schools like the World of Inquiry, School 
Without Walls, and Interim Junior High were known by 40-60% of the 
respondents, with the Interim Junior High least known and the World 
of Inquiry best known. World of Inquiry and Interim Junior High 
were usually considered better than other schools, but the School 
Without Walls had only slightly more "better" (about 17%) than 
"worse" (about 14%) responses. 

Established prot,rams like Open Enrollment and Urban-Suburban Ex- 
change were known by 60-70% of the respondents, but again were 
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given a mixed evaluation* Open Enrollment was usually considered 
"better" than other programs; the Urban- Suburban Exchange was 
mostly considered "worse." Adelante, sarving the Puerto Rican 
community, was only known to about 35% of the respondents, but if 
kr>own, it was mostly rated "better." New teaching arrangements 
like ungraded classes and open classrooms were very well known (50- 
70%) and usually positively evaluated. 

Knowledge of "Educational Voucher" 

It is this background against which the responses to "Educational 
Voucher" should be seen. The term was known to about 23% of the 
residents and 38% of the parents. But few people knew how to 
evaluate "Educational Voucher." Two-thirds of the respondents 
knowing the term could not say whether it might be better or worse 
than present schools or programs. The remaining one-third was 
split between "better" and "worse." The terra "Alternative Schools" 
was slightly better known and had many more "better" than "worse" 
evaluations. But, it remains difficult to interpret what exactly 
people evaluated. Associations with World of Inquiry School may 
have given the term a halo effect that cannot be separated from a 
true evaluation. 

Of those respondents who knew either of the two terms, "Educational 
Voucher" or "Alternative School," most had read about them in the 
newspaper. (18% of all respondents) Personal friends (9%), flyers 
and handouts (8%), and television (7%) had also reached many re- 
spondents. The schools themselves, and parent groups, had only 
reached 5% and 4% respectively. Many had heard from several sources. 
A coder tried to assess whether what the respondent knew was cor- 
rect (open-ended question, "Can you give me an idea how that works?"), 
but responses were usually insufficient to make a good judgment. 

Perceived Benefits of Voucher System 

After this first part of the interview was completed, the interviewer 
handed a "voucher explanation sheet" to the respondent and explained 
in a few words the characteristics of the voucher system to make 
sure that the respondent had an adequate knowledge. The flyer did 
not make any reference to the controversy and the public discussion 
of the issue, and did not mention who had taken a stand for or 
against it. 

The next question explored whether the discussed program would im- 
prove any of the previously discussed educational components such 
as academic achievements, teacher performance, and school perfor- 
mance (Table 2.4). Again, some 20-30% answered that they couldn't 
say one way or the other, but most of the responses indicated that 
the program might lead to a lot of improvement, especially as to 
art and science courses, parent involvement, and child happiness. 
Overall, there was, however, very little difference by educational 
component . 
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In the overall evaluation, about half of the respondents thought 
it was a good idea. Only 22% of the resident respondents said it 
was a poor idea. Only 12% of the parent respondents judged it a 
poor idea. Asked directly if they would personally welcome such 
a program, 61% of the residents answered yes, and so did 66% of 
the parents. Only about 17% (parents) to 22% (residents) rejected 
such a program, with the remainder saying they didn't know. 

Asked about what they think might change as a result, about 28% 
mentioned some positive effect for the children, and 8% of the 
residents and 13% of the parents thought of some negative effect. 
The effects on the schools themselves were viewed somewhat dif- 
ferently. Negative aspects nearly balanced the positive aspects. 
An indication of the wide range of responses to this open-ended 
question is given in Appendix 2C. 

District Performance and Political Organization 

The last two questions in the interview dealt with the City District 
as a whole. The respondents were asked how they viewed the perfor- 
mance of the various staff people of the District, and also how 
satisfied they were with the present political organization of the 
District. This lead to a follow-up question whether they felt the 
District should apply for a voucher grant or not. The general 
performance of the educational staff was usually rated good or 
very good (Table 2.5). Parents had a much more positive view than 
residents. Thus, over 70% of the parents said that the school 
teachers were doing a very good or good job, and only 3% said they 
were doing a poor job. Principals received the next highest rating, 
with about 65% of the parents giving them very good or good ratings, 
and only 6% calling their performance poor. Political feelings 
probably influenced the performance rating of the Board of Education, 
but even for them the good ratings prevailed. Nearly 40% said they 
were doing a good job compared with about 24% saying that they were 
doing a poor job. The position of the Superintendent and central 
staff was somewhat between principals and Board of Education. 

The question as to how much power the respondents felt different 
groups should have in deciding things about public schools gives a 
similar picture. Teachers get the highest ratings, followed by 
school principals and parent groups. Neighborhood groups as well 
as the Board of Education received about an equally high proportion 
of 20-25% "less power" responses. Overall, however, inspite of 
frequent mentioning of poor performance and "less power" ratings, 
the impression is one of relatively high satisfaction with the 
present running of the District. 

Asked finally whether the District should try to go after Federal 
money to develop more alternative schools, about 80% of the re- 
spondents answered "yes." About 9% of the residents and 14% of the 
parents answered "no," with the remaining ones abstaining. 
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CROSS-CLASSIFICATIONS 



A few cross-classifications were run to obtain background informa- 
tion about who has positive and who has negative views about educa- 
tional vouchers. Experience with other school districts and per- 
sonal observations in school seem to be unrelated to either a 
positive or negative evaluation. Blacks and whites had very simi- 
lar views. But older people tended to be more negative, and so 
were male respondents. However, neither political preferences nor 
satisfaction with present school was a good indicator on how a 
respondent stood on the voucher issue. There tended to be a 
general negative or positive outlook among respondents that colored 
most responses. People dissatisfied with the present schools also 
tended to think more negatively about vouchers. Respondents who 
thought the Board of Education was doing a poor job also tended to 
think vouchers are e poor idea. Parents saying the teachers were 
doing a very good job tended to say alternative schools were a good 
idea. Respondents seemed to be generally supportive, or generally 
critical. Differentiation by subject matter or issue was not as 
high as expected. 

Otir original design expected a much greater differentiation in 
satisfaction with various educational aspects of the present schools 
in the City district. This would have allowed listings of the 
most and the least satisfactory aspects of present schools, and of 
present City schools by their attractiveness. The low levels of 
knowledge and differentiation that were actually encountered did 
not permit such analysis. Further cross-classifications, we felt, 
could not be furnished under these circumstances unless specific, 
new questions for analysis were raised. 
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Part II: THE COMMUNITY INTERVIEW SURVEY 
Documentary Section 



Table 2.1 
Table 2.2 
Table 2.3 
Table 2,4 
Table 2.5 

Appendix 2A 

Appendix 2B 
Appendix 2C 



Satisfaction With Present Schools by 
Educational Components (Question #2) 

Knowledge of Better Schools or Programs in the 
City by Educational Component (Question #3) 

Knowledge and Evaluation of Present Alternative 
Schools or Programs (Question #4) 



Improvements Seen As Possible Through Vouchers 
by Educational Component (Question #5) 

Satisfaction With Present Performance and 
Political Organization of School District 
(Question #7} 



Household Interview Questionnaires 
Pull-item Wording Sheet 
Voucher Explanation Sheet 



Sampling Description for 
Parent and Resident Selection 



Open-ended Interview Responses: Example 
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Table 2.1: Satisfaction With Present Schools by Educational Components 

(Question #2) (Percent Distribution) 



ACADRMTC 

Reading 


Resident 
Parent 


Satisfied 
Very Soroe 

15.0% 39.3% 
29.5 51.9 


D.K. 
N.A. 

29.0% 
4.1 


Dissatisfied 
Some Very 

11.2% 5.6% 
11.5 2.9 


Total 

100. 0< 
100.0 


Arithmetic 


Resident 
Parent 


15.0 
19. 5 


40.2 
57.2 


. 31.8 
10.6 


10.3 
9.7 


2.8 
2.9 


100.0 
100.0 


Special Courses 
(Art, Science) 


Resident 
Parent 


9.3 
18.9 


39.3 
53.7 


36.4 
12.1 


14.0 
10.0 


0.9 
5.3 


100.0 
100.0 


TEACHER 

Teachers* 

Teaching 


Resident 
Parent 


14.0 
34 • 2 


35.5 


33.6 
5.9 


12.1 


4.7 

1 o 
X • ^ 


100.0 
100.0 


Teachers * 
Concern 


Rrsident 
Parent 


18.7 
35.4 


36.4 
50.7 


29.0 
4.4 


12.1 

•7 1 
/ • X 


3.7 


100.0 
100.0 


SCHOOL 
Books r 

Materials 


Resident 
Parent 


12-1 
19.8 


35.5 
58.7 


38.3 
11.8 


11.2 
7.1 


2.8 
2.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Principal • s 
Performance 


Resident 
Parent 


16.8 
26.0 


29.9 
46.6 


42.1 
16.2 


7.5 
6.8 


3.7 
4.4 


100.0 
100.0 


Facilities 
(Library, Gym) 


Resident 
Parent 


15.0 
25.7 


42.1 
58.4 


30.8 
8.3 


12.1 
6.5 


1.2 


100.0 
100.0 


Building 


Resident 
Parent 


16.8 
27.4 


47.7 
57.5 


26.2 
7.1 


7.5 
5.3 


1.9 
2.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Transportation 


Resident 
Parent 


15.0 
26.5 


43.0 
56.9 


24.3 
2.9 


10.3 
10.0 


7.5 
3.5 


100.0 
100.0 


STUDENTS 
Behavior in 
Class 


Resident 
Parent 


9.3 
10. 9 


33.6 
59.0 


33.6 
9.7 


17.8 
15.9 


5.6 
4.4 


100.0 
100.0 


« 

Behavior Out 
of Class 


Resident 
Parent 


6.5 
8.3 


40.2 
62.2 


25.2 
5.6 


19.6 
18.3 


8.4 
5.6 


100.0 
100.0 


PARENTS 
f *rents* 
Involveiiieut 


Resident 
Parent 


15.0 
19.8 


41.1 
63.1 


28.0 
4.1 


15.9 
9.7 


3.2 


100.0 
100.0 


Parents * 
Information 


Resident 
Parent 


20.6 
28.3 


41.1 
52.8 


29.0 
1.8 


5.6 
13.6 


3.7 

3.5 


100.0 
100.0 


Child Mix 


Resident 


11.2 
16.2 


44.9 
65.5 


33.6 
8.6 


9.3 
6.5 


1.9 
3.2 


100.0 
100.0 


Child *s 
Happiness 


Resident 
Parent 


13.1 
34.8 


44.9 
55.8 


31.8 
0.9 


7.5 
5.3 


2.8 
3.2 


100.0 
100.0 






Very 
High 


Above 
Average 


Average 
D.K. 


Below 
Average 


Very 
Low 




OVERALL 

How would you rate 
your overall 


Resident 
Parent 


10.3 
18.0 


17.8 
24.2 


62.6 
49.0 


5.6 
6.8 


3.7 
2.1 


100.0 
100.0 



satisfaction? 
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Knowledge of Better Schools or Programs in the City by 
Educational Component (Question #3) (Percent Distribution) 

IP YES: Which one? City Schools 

WIS SWW Adel IJH S.P. Blk. Wht. Mix. 



Table 2.2: 



ACADEMIC 
Reading 

Arithmetic 

Special 
Courses 
(Art, Science) 

TEACHER 

Teachers' 

Teaching 

Teachers ' 
Concern 

SCHOOL 
Books, 
Materials 

Principal • s 
Performance 

Facilities 
(Library, Gym) 

Building 

Transpor- 
tation 

STUDENTS 
Behavior in 
Class 

Behavior out 
of Class 

PARENTS 
Parents * 
Involvement 

Parents ' 
Information 

OTHERS 
Child Mix 

Child's 
Happiness 

OVERALL 
Any school 
or program? 



No 

Resident 82.2 

Parent 83.8 

Resident 83.2 

Parent 87.6 

Resident 60.4 

Parent 85.0 



Resident as.o 

Parent 86.1 

Resident 86.0 

Parent 86.7 



Resident 86.0 

Parent 86.1 

Resident 88.8 

Parent 86.4 

Resident 80.4 

Parent 86.1 

Resident 87.9 

Parent 86.1 

Resident 87.9 

Parent 89.4 



Resident 86.9 

Parent 87.6 

Resident 88.8 

Parent 89.7 



Resident 87.9 

Parent 84.7 

Resident 89.7 

Parent 88.2 



Resident es.s 

Parent 86.4 

Resident 89.7 

Parent 87.0 



Resident 83.2 
Parent 83.2 



Yes 

17.7 54.7 

16.2 2.9 0.3 



16.8 


3.7 




12.4 


2.4 


0.3 




3 • 0 




15.0 


2.9 


0.3 


15.0 


4.7 





13.9 


4.4 


1.6 


14.0 


3.7 





13.3 


2.7 


1.3 




4* f 




13.9 


2.7 


1.3 


11.2 


3.7 




13.6 


2.1 


0.3 


19.6 


4.7 




13.9 


1.5 


0.3 


4IL2 • «L 


4.7 




13.9 


1.8 


0.6 


12.1 


3.7 




10.6 


1.2 


0.3 



13.1 4.7 

12.4 2.1 0.3 

10.3 1.5 0.3 



12.1 4.7 — 

15.3 2.1 0.3 

10.3 3.7 

11.8 2.1 0.3 



0.9 

1.8 1.3 1.5 



0.6 1.2 

1.9 

1.8 2.1 



1.9 

0.3 1.6 



2.1 1.9 



1.9 

1.5 1.2 

0.9 

1.8 0.6 

2.8 0.9 

1.5 0.9 

0.9 

1.2 0.9 



0.6 



0.9 0.6 

0.9 

0.3 0.6 



1.2 0.3 0.9 



1.2 



0.6 


1.9 
2.4 


2.8 
2.7 


0.6 


1.9 
1.2 


1.9 
2.1 


1.2 


1.9 
0.9 


1.9 
2.7 


1.6 


1.9 
0.9 


1.9 
2.1 


1.6 


0.9 
0.6 


3.7 
2.4 


1.5 


1.9 
0.6 


1.9 
2.9 




0.9 

1 ^ 

X • 3 


2.8 


1.2 


0.9 
1.5 


4.7 
2.9 


1.2 


1.9 
1.2 


0.9 
3.2 


0.6 


1.9 
1.5 


2.8 
3.2 


0.6 


0.9 
0.9 


1.9 
3.5 



0.9 0.9 

0.6 1.2 2.4 



0.9 2.8 

0.6 2.1 4.1 

0.9 1.9 

0.6 1.8 2.7 



11.2 
13.6 

10.3 
13.0 



3.7 
1.8 

3.7 
2.4 



0.3 



0.9 

0.9 



0.9 0.6 



0.3 0.3 0.3 0.9 0.6 



0.9 
2.1 

0.9 
1.2 



0.9 
3.8 

1.9 
3.2 



16.8 4.7 0.9 1.9 0.9 0.9 

16.8 2.9 0.9 1.2 0.9 0.6 1.8 3.8 



Paroch. 

5.6 
3.2 

7.5 
3.8 

6.5 
2.9 



5.6 
3.8 

4.7 
3.2 



3.7 
2.9 

2.8 
2.9 

3.7 
2.7 

2.8 
2.4 

3.7 
2.9 



4.7 

3.2 

3.7 
3.2 



2.8 
3.2 

3.7 
3.2 



3.7 
2.9 

2.8 
3.5 



6.5 
3.5 
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Table 2.3: 



Knowledge and Evaluation of Present Alternative Schools 
or Programs (Question #4) {Percent Distribution) 



'Have you heard about any of the 
following programs or schools?" 



IF YES: 

"Do you think it is better, the same 
or worse than other programs or 

schools?' 



-World of Inquiry 
Resident 
Parent 



42.1 
36.0 



Yes 

57.9 
64.0 



Better 

23.4 
19.2 



Same 

4.7 

7.7 



Worse 

4.7 
5.9 



D.K. 

25.2 
31.3 



■School Without Walls 

Resident 36.4 63.6 

Parent 37.5 62.5 



18.7 
16.5 



4.7 
4.1 



13.1 
13.9 



27.1 
28.0 



-Upgraded Classes 
Resident 
Parent 



34.6 
28.6 



65.4 
71.4 



32.7 
34.2 



4.7 
8.0 



15.9 
17.4 



12.1 
11 » 8 



'Open Enrollment 
Resident 
Parent 



38.3 
30.1 



61.7 
69.9 



28.0 
35.1 



13.1 
9.7 



15.9 
^ 2 • 3L 



4.7 
13.0 



-Melante (bi>lingual) 

Resident 59.8 40.2 

Parent 63.4 36.6 



26.2 
18.6 



1.9 
4.4 



2.8 
3.5 



9.3 
10.3 



•Educational Voucher 

Resident 76.6 23.4 

Parent 61.9 38.1 



6.5 
4.1 



2.1 



2.8 
7.1 



12.1 
24.5 



•Interim Junior High 

Resident 57.9 42.1 

Parent 51.6 48.4 



18.7 
20.9 



3.7 
6.5 



3.7 
5.3 



15.9 
15.6 



-Open Classrooms 
Resident 
Parent 



52.3 
47.5 



47.7 
52.5 



15.9 
21.5 



5.6 
6.8 



9.3 
8.6 



16.8 
15.9 



•Urban-Suburban Exchange 

Resident 30.8 69.2 

Parent 40.7 59.3 



17.8 
13.9 



8.4 
7.7 



27.1 
22.7 



16.8 
15.3 



-Alternative Schools 

Resident 72.9 27.1 

Parent 67.0 33.0 



16.8 
15.3 



2.8 
3.2 



3.7 
3.5 



3.7 
10.9 
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Table 2.4; Iroprovenients Seen As Possible Through Vouchers by EJucational 

Component (Question #5) (Percent Distribution) 

Can't 



ACADEMIC 
Reading 


Resident 
Parent 


A Lot 

24.3% 
28.6 


Little 

28.0% 
25.1 


None 

19.6% 
23.0 


Say 

28.0% 
23.3 


Total 

100.0 
100.0 


Arithmetic 


Resident 
Parent 


23.4 
27.4 


28.0 
29.8 


21.5 
23.3 


27.1 
24.5 


100.0 
100.0 


Special Courses 
(Art, Science) 


Resident 
Parent 


29.9 
33.0 


27.1 
27.1 


18.7 
19.2 


24.3 
20.6 


100.0 
100.0 


TEACHER 
Teachers ' 
Te-^ching 


Resident 
Parent 


29.0 
27.1 


26.2 
25.1 


22.4 
26.3 


22.4 
21.5 


100.0 
100.0 


Teachers * 
Concern 


Resident 
Parent 


27.1 
25.7 


24.3 
23.3 


24.3 
30.7 


24.3 
20.4 


100.0 
100.0 


SCHCX)L 
Books , 
Materials 


Resident 
Parent 


27.1 
27.1 


22.4 
24.2 


26.2 
26.8 


24.3 
21.8 


100.0 
iOO.O 


Principal's 
Performance 


Resident 
Parent 


20.6 
23.6 


24.3 
24.8 


27.1 
28.3 


28.0 
23.3 


100. 0 
100.0 


Facilities 
(Library, Gym) 


Resident 
Parent 


24.3 
28.6 


23.4 
24.5 


26.2 
29.2 


26.2 
17.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Building 


Resident 
Parent 


18.7 
21.2 


25.2 
20.1 


30.8 
36.6 


25.2 
22.1 


100.0 
100.0 


Transportation 


Resident 
Parent 


19.6 
23.9 


18.7 
19.2 


34.6 
34.5 


27.1 
22.4 


100.0 
100.0 


STUDENTS 
Behavior in 
Class 


Resident 
Parent 


26.2 
26.0 


27.1 
22.1 


25.2 
30.1 


21.5 
21.8 


100.0 
100.0 


Behavior out 


Resident 
Parent 


20.6 
20.6 


26.2 
21.5 


30.8 
33.6 


22.4 
24.2 


100.0 
100.0 


PARENTS 
Parents ' 
Involvement 


Resident 
Parent 


31.8 
33.9 


23.4 
27.1 


24.3 
20.6 


20.6 
18.3 


100.0 
100.0 


Parents * 


Resident 
Parent 


28.0 
30.1 


29.0 
26.0 


22.4 
25.4 


20.6 
18.6 


100.0 
100.0 


OTHERS 
w-nxjiGi nxx 


Resident 
Parent 


18 .7 
26.3 


23.4 
19.2 


29.9 
28.9 


28.0 
25.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Child's 
Happiness 


Resident 
Parent 


25.2 
31.3 


24.3 
_2£.l 


25.2 
23.3 


25.2 
25.4 


100.0 
100.0 






Good 


Pair 


Poor More Info. 





OVERALL 

Do you think it is a Resident 50.5 16.8 21.5 11.2 100.0 
good, fair or poor idea? Parent 49.9 22.7 12.1 15.3 100.0 
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Table 2.5: 



Satisfaction With Present Performance and Political 
Organization of School District (Question #7) 



(Percent Distribution) 

Very Don * t 
Good Pair Poor Poor Know 



54.7% 32.7 * 26. 2"^ 13.1* 8.9* 14.9* 
6.8 31.0 2e.9 14.2 10.3 8.9 



7a. Overall, what kind of Very 

job do you feel the — Good 

-Board of Education is doing? 
Residents 
Parents 

-Superintendent & Staff is 
doing? 

Residents 32.8 38.3 19.6 8.4 3.7 27.1 

Parents 6.8 34.5 28.3 6.8 3.5 20.1 

-School Principlals are 
doing? 

Residents 5.6 41.1 23.4 6.5 1.9 21.5 

Parents 15.3 51.3 17.1 4.4 1.5 10.3 

-School Teachers are doing? 

Residents 11.2 45.8 16.8 8.4 0.9 16.8 

Parents 26.5 46.0 20.4 2.1 0.9 4.1 



b. How much power to you feel 
different groups should have 
in deciding things about 
public schools? 



A Lot 



O.K. 



•Board of Education 
Residents 
Parents 

'Superintendent & Staff 
Residents 
Parents 

-School Principals 
Residents 
Parents 

■School Teachers 
Residents 
Parents 



More More as is Less 



11.2 
8.8 



26.2 
21.8 



20.6 
18.6 



36.4 
36.3 



10.3 46.7 22.4 
13.6 46.6 26.8 



44.9 
44.8 



20.6 
25.1 



20.6 
19.2 



5.6 24.3 35.5 15.0 
8.0 22.7 37.2 10.9 



4.7 
2.1 



1.9 
1.5 



A Lot Don't 
Less Know 



3.7 
4.7 



0.3 



7.5 
12.4 



1.9 17.8 
0.9 20.4 



1.9 13.9 
0.6 10.3 



6.5 
6.5 



•Parent Groups 
Residents 
Parents 

-Neighborhood Groups 
Residents 
Parents 



26.2 38.3 22.4 3.7 1.9 7.5 
26.0 37.2 23.0 5.3 1.2 7.4 



12.1 34.6 16.8 14.0 10.3 12.1 
11.5 29.8 26.8 11.5 3.5 16.9 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX 2A 
Interview Questionnaires 



.cernacive Schools Survey 
•-Parent Interview- 



Do you have any other school age children, except 
living with you? 

No Yea Which schools do they go to? 



How old are they? 



'lave any of your children ever gone to schools outside 
the Rochester district? 



No Yes Which 



Did you ever go to visit J_s school during 

teaching hours? 

No Yes 

We would like to find out how you feel about somethings at 
^ school* especially how you see your child affected. 

1*11 read you some Important aspects of schools. Please 
tell me how satisfied you are with your school about each 
aspect: Very Satisfied* Satisfied* Dissatisfied* or 
Very Dissatisfied. 

READ FULL DESCRIPTiON Very NA Very 

FROM OTHER CARD Sat Sat XDKl Diesat Dissat 

-Reading 
-Arithmetic 

-Spec. Courses (Art .Science) 
-Teachers' Teaching 
-Teachers' Concern 
-Books, Materials 
-Principal's Performance 
-Facilities (Library *Gym) 
-Building 
-Transportation 
-Behavior in Class 
-Behavior Out of Class 
-Parents' Involvement 
-Parents' Information 
-Other Influences on Childreo 
-Child's Happiness 
-Anything else? 



Very 




NA 




Sat 


Sat 




Die 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


• 


4 


3 


2 


'j 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 
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How would you rate your overall satisfaction: 

Very Above N.O. 
High Average Average D . K . 
6 5 4 3 




-2- 

Parents often talk about other schools with neighbors, friends 
or relatives. Have you heard of any schools or any program 
in the city that could be better for your child, for any of 
the things that I have mentioned above, that is for: 

READ PULL DESCRIPTION 

FROM OTHER CARD 
-Reading 
-Arithmetic 

-Spec. Courses (Art , Science) 
-Teachers* Teaching 
-Teachers* Concern 
-Books, Materials 
-Principal's Performance 
-Facilities (Library, Gym) 
-Building 
-Transportation 
-Behavior in Class 
-Behavior Out of Class 
-Parents* Involvement 
-Parents* Information 
-Other Influences on Children 
-Child's Happiness 
-Anything else? 




Overall, do you think there is a school or program in the 
city that would be better for your child? 

D.K. No Yes-one Yes-several Which ? 

0 1 2 3 7777777 

Have you heard of any of the following programs or schools? 

Do you think' it is 
No Yes «^ better, same or worse (D.K.) 

than other programs/schools? 



-World of Inquiry 0 1 2 

-School Without Walls 0 1 2 

-Ungraded Classes 0 1 2 

-Open Enrollment 0 1 2 

•Adelante (Bl-llngual Program) 0 1 2 

-Educational Voucher 0 1 2 

-Interim Jut\lor High 0 1 2 

-Open ClassrcntitS 0 1 2 

•Urban-Suburban Exchange 0 1 2 

•Alternative Schools 0 1 2 

IF YES for Voucher/Alternative Schools: 

Where did you hear ahjut ? 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



a. 



b. 



Can you give me an idea how that 
would work? 



41 



51 



71 







73 


a. 











10 



19 



29 
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lUSD VOUCHER EXPLANATION SHEET 

(Explain 1£ respondent had no or wrong idea) 

5a. Do you think such a program would improve any of the aspects 
we discussed before? That is would it improve -~ a lot p 
a little or not at all? 



PTATi PULL DESCRTPTIOM 


Can • t 

v< i9b&a w 






Not 


PROM OTHER CARD 


S AV A 


Lot 


A Little At All 




4 


1^ 




1 


C\ A W lim C l» A ^ 


4 


3 


2 


1 




4 




2 


1 


•Teachers ^ Teaching 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Teachers * Concern 


4 


3 


2 


JL 


A# V/ w >7 ^ i A V> w <JL Cik A 9 


4 


3 


2 


X 


-Principal* s Performance 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Facilities (Library > Gym) 


4 


3 


2 


n 
k 


-Building 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Transportation 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Behavior in Class 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Behavior Out of Class 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Parents* Involv Aent 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Parents * Information 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Other Influences on Children 


4 


3 


2 


1 


-Child*s Happiness 


4 


3 


2 


I 


Considering what you know now 


about the new program^ do 


you 


feel it is a good, fair or poor idea? 










Good 


Fair 


Poor M.O. 


More 




Idea 


Idea 


Idea (DK) 


Info 




5 


4 


3 2 


1 



a. If the new program were to be made available in this 
neighborhood, would you personally welcome this? 

No Yea D.K> 
3 2 1 



b. What, do you think, might change as a result? 

PROBE (school change, children would go elsewhere etc.) 



-4- 

7a. Overall* what kind of job do you feel — 



•The 
•The 
his 
•The 
'The 



Board of Education is doing? 
School Superintendent and 
staff is doing? 
School Principals are doing? 
School Te,acher8 are doing? 



P »K> 
* 6 
6 

6 
6 



Very 
Good 

5 

5 

5 
5 



Good Pair Poor 



4 
4 

4 
4 



3 

'i 

3 
3 



2 
2 



Very 
Poor 

1 

1 



I 
1 



How much power do you fe«si different groups should have in 
deciding things about public schools? 



•The Board of Education 
•The School Superintendent 
and his staff 
•The School Principals 
-Parent Groups 
•School Teachers 
-Neighborhood Groups 
-Others 



A lot O.K. A lot 

P*K» more More as is Less leas 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 



6 

6 
6 
6 
6 



5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
I 
1 
1 



8. 



Rochester has a chance to get money from the P^deral 
Government to develop more alternative schools such as the 
"World of Inquiry" and the "Interim Junior High". Traditional 
classes will continue for parents who want them for their 
children. Do you feel the City School District should try 
to get the money? 



Definitely Probably D.K 
Yes Yes 



4 



Probably Definitely 
No No 



THANK RESPONDENT 
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60 



Ch 
HR 
SC 



CT* 
Age 

Sex 
Eth 

B6 



Dat 



_J I Bir 

76 77 SKI 



Iternative Schools Survey 
-Resident Interview- 



Do you have any school age children living with you? 
No Yes Which schools do they go to? 



How old are they? 



Have they ever gone to schools outside 
the Rochester district? 



Mo Yes -> Which 

Did you ever go to visit the (a) school 
during teaching hours? 



Mo Yes 

IF NO t We would like to find out how you feel about schools 
in Rochester, especially in your neighborhood* 

IF YES : We would like to find out how you feel about 

somethings at school 0 , especially how you see 

your .... year old is affected. (SELECT ONE 
ELEMENTARY AGE CHILD - RECORD WHICH) 

ALL ; I'll read you some important aspects of schools. 

Please tell ne how satisfied you are with your school 
about each aspect: Very Satisfied* Satisfied, 
Dissatisfied* or Very Dissatisfied. 



r.-AD FULL DESCRIPTION 


Very 




NA 




FROM OTHER CARD 


Sat 


Sat 


(DK) 


Dis 


-Reading 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-^.rithnetic 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Spec. Courses (Art »Sclence) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Teachers* Teaching 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Teachers* Concern 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Books, Materials 
-Principal's Performance 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Facilities (Library , Gym) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Building 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Transportation 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Behavior in Class 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-r^ehavior Out of Class 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Parents* Involvement 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Parents* Information 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Other Influences on Children 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Chlld*s Rappinesp 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-Anything else? 


5 


4 


3 


2 



Very 



How would you rate your overall satisfaction: 

Very Above N.O. Below Very 

High Average Average D.K. Average Low 
^ 6 5 5"^ 3 I 1 

ERIC 



-2- 



3a* People often talk ab >ut other schools with neighbors » friends 
or relatives. Kave you heard of any schools or any program 
in the city that could be better for your child, for any of 
the things that I have mentioned above, that Is for: 



READ FULL DESCRIPTION Yes Yes 

FROM OTHER CARD No One Several Which ? 

-Reading 0 1 2 

-Arithmetic 0 1 2 

-Spec. Courses (Art , Science) 0 1 2 

-Teachers* Teaching 0 1 2 

-Teachers' Concern 0 1 2 

-Books, Materials 0 1 2 ....... 

-Principal's Performan'<e 0 1 2 

-Facilities (Library , Gym) 0 1 2 

-Building 0 1 2 

-Transportation 0 1 2 ....... 

-Behavior in Class 0 1 2 

-Behavior Out of Class 0 1 2 

-Parents* Involvement 0 1 2 ....... 

-Parents* Information 0 1 2 

-Other Influences on Children 0 1 

-Child's Happiness 0 1 2 

-Anything else? 0 1 2 



b. Overall, do you think there is a school or program in the 
city that would be better for your child? (for a child?) 

D.K. No Yes-one Yes-several Which ? 



• •••••• 



Have you heard of any of the following programs or schools? 



•World of Inquiry 

•School Without Walls 

-Ungraded Classes 

-Open Enrollment 

■Adelante(Bi-lingual Program) 

-Educational Voucher 

-InteriB Junior High 

-Open Classrooms 

-Urban- Sub urban Exchange 

■Alternative Schools 



Do you think it is 
No Yes ^ better, same or worse (D.K.) 

than other programs/schools? 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



IF YES for Voucher/Alternative Schools: 
a. Where did you hear about ? 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



S 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



b. Can you give me an idea how that 
would work? 



HAND VOUCHER SXPLANATZOM SHSBT 

(Explain if respondent had no or wrong idea) 

Do you think such a program would improve any of the aspeeta 
we discussed before? That is would it improve — - a lot, 
a little or not an all? 

READ FULL DESCRIPTION Can't Not 

PROM OTHER CARD Say A Lot A Little At All 



'Readiag 


4 


3 


2 


-Arithmetic 


4 


3 


2 


•Spec. Courses (Art ^Science) 


4 


3 


2 


-Teachers' Teaching 


4 


3 


2 


-Teachers' Concern 


4 


3 


2 


-Books, Materials 
-Principal's Performance 


4 


3 


2 


4 


3 


2 


-Facilities (Library .Gym) 


4 


3 


2 


-Building 


4 


3 


2 


-Transportation 


4 


3 


2 


-Behavior in Class 


4 


3 




-3ehavior Out of Class 


4 


3 


2 


-Parents' Involvement 


4 


3 


2 


-Parents' Information 


4 


3 


2 


'Other Influences on Children 


4 


3 


2 


-Child^s Happiness 


4 


3 


2 



Considering what you know now about the new program, do you 
feel it is a good, fair or poor idea? 

Good Pair Poor N.O* More 



If the new program were to be made available in this 
neighborhood, would you personally welcome this? 

No Yes D>K» 

3 2 1 



What, do you think, might change as a result? 

PROBE (school rhang'%, children would go elsewhere etc.) 




{ 



-4- 

7a. Overall* what kind of job do you feel 



The Board of Education is doing? 
'The School Superintendent and 
his staff is doing? 
The School Principals are doing? 
•The School Teachers are doing? 



Very Very 

D»K» Good Good Fair Poor Poor 

6 5 4 "1 2 r~ 
6 5 4 3 2 1 



6 
6 



5 
5 



4 



3 

3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



How much power do you feel different groups should have in 
deciding things about public schools? 



-The Board of Education 
-The School Superintendent 
and his staff 
-The School Principals 
•Parent Groups 
-School Teachers 
-Neighborhood Groups 
•Others 



A lot O.K. A lot 

P. K. no re More as is Less less 
6 5 4 3 2 1 




6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



8. 



Rochester has a chance to get money from the Federal 
Government to develop more alternative schools such as the 
"World of Inquiry" and the "Interim Junior High". Traditional] 
classes will continue for parents who want them for their 
children. Do you feel the City School District should try 
to get the money? 



Definitely Probably D.K. Probably Definitely 
Yes Yes No Ko 



TRAMK RESPONDENT 



60 



Ethnlclt 
Sex 

CT 

Dace _ 



o 

ERIC 



PULL WORDING OP ITEMS (used in Community Survey Interviews) 
Adjust slightly as appropriate. 



o How well children learn to read 

* How wexl children learn ari*-hmetic 

«» What proarams are offered, like Art, Science, etc. 

» How well the teachers teach 

o How the teachers care about children 

o What workbooks and materials are available 

o How well the principal runs the school 

o What ^dcilities like library, gym, etc. are available 

o How well the building is kept 

o How easily children can get to their school 

* How well children behave in class 

* How well children behave outside class 
(going to school, etc.) 

« How parents are encouraged by school to get involved 

o How well parents are informed by school 

o What kind of children (your) child (ren) mix with 

o How happy your (the) child (ren) is 



ALTERNATXVS SCHOOLS - Vhmt It b««bs 



GREATER CBOICB - Parents can ehooaa aaiong a auabar of sehoolt 

laataad of having a aeheol aaaignad by the 

school diatrlet. 



CBRTIFtCAtB 
(Vouchor) 



Parottta would gat a eartificato ifor aach 
child going to alaaantary aebool. Whan thay 
daeida vhieh aebooi(a) thaiv ebildran ahould 
go to, thay giva tba eartifieata to tba acbool. 
Tba aebooX taaaa tba eartifieata to gat aioaay 
fro» tha School District to pay tba coata pf 
taaehing tba child. Tranaportatlea will be 
providad, Tbia would not coat tba paraata 
any aora, and no oaa could gat prafarrad 
traataant by paying axtra. llo dlacrininatlon 
ia allowed* 



MBtf SCHOOLS 
AHD OLD 



Some aehoela night at ay aa thay ara aow» aoae 
would changa. There eight be nore acboola 
Uke the Vorld of Xn^iiry and Xoteria Junior 
High. Farenta would have a wider choice than 
they heve now. Tboae acboola that bave the 
t binge that parante like moat would increaea* 
othera would deereaae. 



HOW TO CHOOSE - 



DOBS xr 

XNCRBASB TAXES 



A free listing will be given to all parante 
about what the different echoola haw** for 
ehildran and how they teach. There would ba 
people to help parents decide, if thay wanted 
help. 



No. The federal gewemaent is coseltted to pey 
ell additional coata arising free the progran 
for 5-7 yeara. The School Board eae withdraw 
froB Che progrea et eny tiae if it feels that 
the progran ia ageinat local intaraeta. 



SAMPLING METHODS 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS SURVEY 



Appendix 2B 



January 1973 



Memo on Student Sampling for Parent Intervi ews 

The alphabetic student listing for the elementary schools of the 
City School District, sorted by school vithin school by homeroom 
was used to draw a three stage stratified random sample 
(Homeroom Attendance Report, Year 72/73, Period 1). 

In a first step, all 46 elementary schools were grouped as to 
whether they were "inner" or "outer" city schools, and whether 
they were on the east or the west side of the river. This 
resulted in the following listing: 



Outer City" "Inner City" 

west East West 

38 39 5 



42 11 



East 



50 



17 8 

22 



^1 33 44 

*0 52 *58 26 

,J 31 29 36 

34 2 8 4 20 

*3 46 3 6 

30 23 2 27 

21 1 16 25 

35 19 9 

24 37 14 



49 



15 
13 
10 



* 12 11 ^lU 

This listing of schools by area was supplemented with information 
on the size and grade organization, using the most recent figures 
available. It was realized that last year's reorganization had 
been rescinded and did not reflect present grade organization. The 
ordering of the schools within each stratum was based on proximity, 
moving from the north to the south, and from the west to the east. 
To get a checker board coverage of schools in each, it was decided 
to take every second school, using a starting point (1st or 2nd 
line) randomly. Which schools were selected has been treated as 
confidential. Special care was given to the problem that all 
grades were equally represented in case the rescinding had not 
completely restored- the old grade distribution. Size of the 
student population was also considered. This selection procedure 
gave 23 schools. As only one of three schools with a bilingual 
program was included, a 24th school was added to have sufficient 
Puerto Rican* represen ta.t ion . 



In a second step, the hoDerooms of €zrh selected school were 
listed as they appear on the data processing report card listings 
(ascending order). The average school had 24 homerooms with 25 
pupils each. Three homerooms per school were selected using 
confidential sets of combinations. This procedure guaranteed that 
each school had a dlff erent , combination , and no neighboring home- 
rooms were sel^^cted. The name of the homeroom teacher was not oi' 
the listing. If there were less than 24 homerooms in a school and 
the assigned combination would only give one room, a second was 
added by continuing the counting at the beginning. 

If there were more than 24 homerooms, additional ones were chosen 
by extending the combination by adding 8 to the highest number in 
the set. This procedure made sure that large schools have a 
larger number of homerooms in the sample than small rooms, but each 
school has at least two homerooms selected. In the final step, 
every 3rd pupil from the identified homeroom was selected, using 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd line on the listing alternatively as 
starting points. 

This overall procedure gave a sample of 658 students from 77 
homerooms. The abstracting of the student's name and address was 
done manually on special sheets (See Attached Form). The school 
and homeroom number were coded at this time so th*at fieldworkers 
could not identify them from the address slip. The same 
observation codes as on the resident sample sheets were used. 

Note that this is a sample of children. The probability of a 
parent Interview is directly proportionate to the number of their 
children in the city's elementary schools. 



ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS SURVEY 
January 1973 



Memo on Resident Sampling 

The 1971 Polk City Directory was used to draw a systematic randon. 
sample of housing addresses in Rochester City* Note that this 
sample represents correctly households and families* It is not a 
sample of children. A family with 10 children has as high a 
probability as a family with one child or a household with no 
children* 

Procedure : The street and avenue listing in the back of the 

directory is used* This listing, printed on greenish 
paper, is 507 pages long* Each page has three columns * 
One specific address (n-th line) in one of these three 
columns* was selected for this sample* Commercial 
addresses were excluded* Vacant homes and apartments 
were included* This procedure produced a list of 440 
addresses * 

Listing ; The list was abstracted manually and provided the 
following information : 

(1st line) Surname, First name. Initial 

(2nd line) House <f ^ Street name, Zlpcode, Telephone I' 

There were ten addresses per page, separated by an 
empty line to facilitate cutting of address slips with 
a scissor (Zee Attached Example Sheet)* 

Fleldwork : Each slip was given an ID number and observation codes 

for ethnicity, sex of the respondent and age of the 
respondent* The address was coded by census ^ tract . A 

completion code iadicated date of completion or reason 

for noncompletion* Three visits had to be made before 

an address was allowed to be coded ^^No Contact" in the 
completion code* 



*The selected line and column has been treated as confidential* 



OPEN-ENDED INTERVIEWEE RESPONSES Appendix 2C 

Anticipated Effects on Schools - Exaroples 

Positive Effect 

-Other schools more like World of Inquiry 

-More parent involvement 
-Better transportation 

-More choice, not forced to attend a certain school 
-Better curriculm 

-System could keep up with children 
-Teachers able to give more 
-Facilities would improve 
-Teachers and parents more cooperation 

-Better knowledge in own interests 
-More learning 

-Less rigid neighborhood boundaries 

No Effect 
-No changes 

-Most stay where they are 

-Doesn^t see any change, people don*t have any say about budget 
Negative Effects 

-Worried about safety of children 

-Doesn • t like busing 

-Increase racial prejuidice 

-Abrupt changes, juggling turn people off 

-Too confused 

-Overcrowded in some schools , others deteriorate 
-Another upset would be hard 
-Same as reorganization 
-Cause unhappiness 

-Disapproves of any program which takes children out of neighborhood 

-Too segregated 

-Decentralized 

-Parents enroll child for wrong reason 
-Politicans have rained schools by mixing races 
-Funds no ^ here forever 
-Additional personnel 



Anticipated Effects on Children - Examples 



1. Positive Effect 

-Children should learn better 

-Children and parents happier 

-Children better prepared for high school 

-Children have choice o£ schools 

-More Individual help for children 

-Children should improve faster 

-Children mix more 

-Better understanding between child and teacher 
-Child^s attitude toward school vould improve 
-Would give children more incentive 
-Parents would become more involved 

-Children could get along better with other children 
and possibly scholastically too 

2* No Effect 

-Probably go to same school 

-Want kids to stay together-doesn • t want children bribed 
-Children wouldn^t go outside of neighborhood 
-People like neighborhood schools 
-Want children to go to local school 

3» Negative Effect 

-Wouldn^t like it> wants children to learn what teachers say 
-Might harm neighborhood friendships 

-Increased tension because of choosing 

-People choose because of status 

-Kids shouldn^t have new class every year 

-Attitude and personality of child may change 

-Depends where schools were set up 

-Busing 

-Taxes higher 

-There would be i rebellion 
-Children used as guinea pigs 



ERLC 



SURVEY OF PARENTS IN ZONE A 



A survey of parents in attendance Zone A was taken on Jan- 
uary 3-5, 19'!' , as a cooperative effort of the area PTAs, com- 
munity groups, and the Alternative Schools Study. Parents of 
'+00 children were randomly selected to be questioned by parent 
volunteers. Replies were received from 165 families represent- 
ing 2 50 children enrolled in Zone A schools. Thus, results 
were tabulated from 8 2% of the families contacted. 

7 5.1% of the parents contacted expressed a desire for a 
choice of schools, yet only 66.8% would like to see Zone A par- 
ticipate in a program of alternative schools. Ten questionnaires 
contained definite statements against the voucher system. How- 
ever, the volunteers who returned surveys reported a great lack 
of knowledge on the part of parents concerning the voucher sys- 
tem. They expressed a great need for further parent education 
if such a program were to be implemented. 

79% of the parents contacted would l^ke to see mini-schools 
within a single school. While many parents did not feel quali- 
fied to found a new school, 50.9% indicated there would be in- 
terest in founding a new school to meet the needs of their 
children. (Sec Tablo G-2a) 

Tables G-2b, 2c, and 2d show the results of the survey 
in each of the three sdhools in Zone A as submitted by the 
volunteer survey group. 



Table G-2a 
CtJMMARY OF PARENT SURVEY - ZONE A 

1. As a parent, would you like to have a choice of alternative 

schools to which to send your children? 

Yes 12^ (75.1%) No 34 (20.6%) 

2. Would you like the choice of alternative instructional 
programs for your children within a single school 
(i.e. mini-school)? 

130 (79%) No 2U (lt|.5%) 

3. Would you like to see this area participate in a program 
of alternative schools? 

110 (66.8%) No 45 (27.2%) 

4. If funds were available, would you consider foundinR a 
new school that meets the needs of your child? 

Yes 84 (SO. 9%) No 76 (46%) 



Table G-2b 



Hume School i^l6 

School Children Attend 65 families repr esenting 95 children 

SURVEY OF PARENT VIEWS 

(Combined effort of PTA, Community and 
Rochester Schools Alternative Study) 

1. As a parent, would you like to have a choice of alternative 
schools to which to send your children? 

Yes 51 (78.4%) No 10 (15.3%) 

2. Would you like the choice of alternative instructional pro- 
grams for your children within a single school (i.e. mini- 
school)? 

Yes 49 (75.3%) No 10 (15.3%) 

3. Would you like to see this area participate in a program 
of alternative schools? 

Yes US (73.8%) No 13 (20%) 

4. If funds were available, would you consider founding a new 
school that meets the needs of your child? 

Yes 32 (t^9.2%) No 32 (49.2%) 

5. Which subject areas would you like to see emphasized in 
your child*s school? (Number according to preference - 
1st choice, 2nd choice, 3rd choice) 

44 (67.6%) Traditional 3 R's - 1st choice 

(55.7%) Fine Arts 
11 (16.8 ^7 Vocational As one of 

11 (16.8%?" Bilingual 

22 (33.8T7 Physical education S-lst three 
33 (50.7%T Cultural studies ( 

21 (32.3%) Science j choices 
Others J 

6. Which setting would you choose for your child if you had 
a choice? (Number according to preference) 

22 (33.8%) Traditional, self-contained classroom 
21 C 32.3^1 Open classroom 

14 (21.5%T Clusters 
5 ( 7.6%; Team teaching 



If more funds were available to your school, how would you 
like to see the money spent? (Number acording to preference) 

36 (55»3%) More classroom teachers to reduce class size 

^??'r?T SP^^^i^l^^ad teachers in reading, music, art , etc . j 
(Hl>5%) Teacher aides to assist in the classroom^, ^As one 

Supplemental books of 1st three 

Science labs choices 

Audio-Visual materials 

Field trips 

^ Others 

33.8% of the parents chose Science Labs and Audio-Visual 
materials as one of their first three choices. 

How would you like to see pu|>il evaluation reported to the 
parents? (Number according to preference) 

15 (23%) Conferences 

16 Standard Report Cards 

23 (35»3fT Written Evaluation by teachers 

9 (13>6%r Home Visits 
Other 

What do you like best about the program your child is now in? 

1. Children are able to work in own interest areas. 

2. Cluster grouping. 

In your opinion, what are its weaknesses or problems, if any? 

1. Little emphasis on skills and academic accomplishments. 

2. Lack of high standards. Many parents seem to feel that 
not enough is expected of students - as if teachers 
feel students cannot do good work. 

3. Lack of art program. 
H. Classes are too large. 

5. Need for stricter discipline. 

6. Need for better system of communication between school 
and home. 



Table G-2c 



Home School ^37 

School Children Attend ^9 families rapresenting 79 children 

SURVEY OF PARENT VIEWS 

(Combined effort of PTA, Community and 
Rochester Schools Alternative Study) 

1. As a parent, would you like to have a choice of alternative 
schools to which to send your children? 

"^^s 32 (65.3%) No lU (28.5%) 

2. Would you like the choice of alternative instructional pro- 
grams for your children within a single school (i.e. mini- 
school)? 

Yes 39 (79.5%) No 8 (16.3%) 

3. Would you like to see this area participate in a program 
of alternative schools? 

Yes 28 (57.1%) Mo 20 (40.8%) 

If funds were available, would you consider founding a new 
school that meets the needs of your child? 

Yes 2h (48.9%) No 22 (41.8%) 

5. Which subject areas would you like to see emphasized in 
your child's school? (Number according to preference - 
1st choice, 2nd choice, 3rd choice) 



One of the 



41 (83.6%) Traditional 3 R's - 1st choice 
21 (42.8%T Fine Arts 
12 (24.4fy Vocational 

- ^-*Q^57 Bilingual 

B (16.3%) Physical education Vlst three 
24 (48.817 Cultural studies 
24 (48.8fy Science 1 choices 
Others ' 

Which setting would you choose for your child if you had 
a choice? (Number according to preference) 

16 (32.6%) Ti^aditional, self-contained classroom 
18 (36.7%) Open classroom 
-TTUrrm clusters 
6 (12*2%) Team teaching 



If more funds were available to your school, how would you 
like to see the money spent? (Number according to preference) 



28 (57,1%) More classroom teachers 
IH (28. Specialised teachers in 
C30>6%) Teacher aides to assist 

, Supplemental books 

Science labs 

Audio-Visual materials 

Field trips 

Others 



to reduce class size 
reading, music, art.^tc. 
in the classroonL-^ As one 

'of the 1st 
three choices 



16.3% wanted to see additional funds -pent for Science 
and Audio-Visual materials 

How would you like to see pupil evaluation reported to the 
parents? (Number 'according to preference) 

21 (42.8% ) Conferences 

12 (24.4%T Standard Report Cards As first choice 

14 (28.5%T Written Evaluation by teachers 

Home Visits 

Other 



What do you like best about the program your child is now in? 

1. The open classroom and the variety of age level in one 
classroom. 

2. Children can progress at own rate. 

3. More discipline this year. 

In your opinion, what are its weaknesses or problems, if any? 

1. Classes are too large for individual guidance and 
learning problems cannot always be handled. 

2. Lack of specialized teachers in reading, art, music 
has greatly affected program this year. 

3. Evaluation of individual students is inadequate, 
especially the student who does v;ell enough but 
could do better with proper motivation. 

4. Lack of communication about basic school philosophy 
and goals. Lack of communication between parents, 
administration, and teachers. 



Table G-2d 



Home School _ MkU^ 

;"c:'.ool .?hil lren Atton i 51 f imilie^ representing 76 students 



SURVEY OF PARENT VIEWS 

(Combined effort of PTA, Conununity and 
Rochester Schools Alternative Study) 

1. As a parent, would you like to have a choice of alternative 
schools to which to send your children? 

(80.3%) No 10 (19>6% ) 

2. Would you like the choice of alternative instructional pro- 
j^rams for your children within a single school (i.e. mini- 
^ ::hool ) ? 

Yes U2 (82.3%) rio 6 (11.7%) 

3. V/ould you like to see this area participate in a program 
of alternative schools? 

Yes 3U (66.C%) No 12 (23. S%) 

«+. If funds were available, would you consider founding a new 
school that meets the needs of your child? 

Yes 28 (5'4.9%) Nc 22 ('^3.1%) 

5. Which subject areas would you like to see emphasized in 
your child *s school? Number according to preference - 
1st choice, 2nd choice, 3rd choice) 

(86.2%) Traditional 3 R's - 1st choice 

C45.lfy" Fine Arts ^ 

Vocational / One of the 

Bilingual f 
21 C^l'i^) Physical education S. 1st three 

(t^S.pTT" Cultural studies j 

Science 1 choices 

Others 

6. Which setting would you choose for your child if you had 
a choice? (!Iumber according to preference) 

15 (29. '4%) Traditional, self-contained classroom 

lu (27. U%) Open classroom 

12 (23.5%T Clusters 

10 (19.6TT Team teaching 



7. 



If more funds were available to your school, how would you 
like to see the money spent? (Number according to preference) 



26 CSD*1%) More classroom teachers to reduce class size 

('i7.dyy Specialized teachers in reading, music, ar t. etc» y 
(29,4%) Teacher aides to assist in the classro^_/As one 

Supplemental books "" of the 1st 

Science labs three choices 

Audio-Visual materials 

Field trips 

_^ Others 

3 3.3% chose Science labs and Audio-Visual as one of 
the first three choices. 

8. How would you like to see pupil evaluation reported, to the 
parents? (Number according to preference) 

16 (31.3%) Conferences 

6 (11.7^ Standard Report Cards 
Ty (529 %) Written Evaluation by teachers 

2 ( .QtfTy Home Visits 
Other 

9. What do you like best about the program your child is now in? 

1. Flexibility of progrsun. 

2. Children are challenged. 

3. Good use of student teachers. 

U. Communication, especially newsletter. 
10. In your opinion, what are its weaknesses or problems, if any? 

1. Too much free time. 

2. Classes are too large, 

3. hi ck of reading teacher to help children who are 
having problems. 
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APPE^fI>iXH 
News Qippiiiffs 



NOTE: The news clippings in this Appendix are representative 
of the articles that appeared during the course of the 
Study. In general, the clippings were selected on the 
basis of one of the following criteria: 

1. In-depth analysis of voucher concepts 

2. Oisc\2ssion of loajor events in the Study 

3. Chronological progression of the Study 



The Democrat and Chronicle and the Times Union are daily 
newspapers for metropolitan Rochester and the subiurban 
areas; the New York Teacher is the official weekly pub- 
lication of the New York United Teachers Association; 
City Eas t and the Hoi ley Standard are published weekly; 
and the North East Herald is a monthly publication. 
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School Vouchers May 
Give 10,000 a Choice 



The pajfliu ol about lO.Ouo 
City elt?mectary pupils cwM 
have a clwice by next fall d 
approxtmit^lv 23 schools for 
llKtr children 

Many Rochester parent!* al- 
ready hive a limtted choice 
o( school*, but the lajc.'il n 
fomi proposal hero *ould 
mike t fP^at stumber of 
city sc&ooia quire different 
from each other In metlioda 
ajut phiU»*>phv Such a move 
sicHiiU bt» a tnkJiiK ^i^p^J 
from the c rrfnt practice of 
pomtmj{ n o«i cJty pwbJlc 
scbool5 m the same educa 
tional direc lOo 

h wotild mean thit parenu 
i^ho prt?fc vraditiocal elemon* 
Ury fi'^job. with traditiocal 
repor* cards and claftsroom 
iee'.irea. would t)e abte to re- 
t«fQ U>eiP chiidren ta such a 
KtUog. But a Also wouid 
toeaa ihit pareota wh» be- 
Ue\"C the Khod* are movtDg 
too atowly toward individual- 
Ijed tftitructioo. Moctesiori or 
«ork-atody methods ot teach- 
ing co«id speed the refonaa 
tbev want fop their children. 

While Rochester schooJ offi- 
cials My the chances are «!- 
iQoct nU. there also is * pos*i- 
ijiUty thai the new proposal 
evemuaHy could give parents 
tije choice of public or private 
•ducttioo, txXb fioattced with 
.public doUsira. 

Tbe for providing 

pireoU vith theie choices 
would be » vouchcr-a piece 
of pip«r reprts^nliJi? the cost 
of <^tlnR in eiemeelary 
jftipU for OM year The parent 
viqM be free to "spend*' it in 
AvttlityoffchooU. 

Vmk^ • fuQy developed 
reiKh«r system, that choice 
would include private and 
parochial schools The system 
has Witr been Tted thai 
way. I»i»v»r. because of re. 
smctiooa io state aad federal 

The Hochestar Board of Ed- 
ucation received a gr*nt last 
from the VS. Office of 
Kcooocoie Opportunity ^OEO^ 



that will allow the cUy to 
spend sti momhs itudymg the 
feasibility- of a voucher sys- 
U?m berew 

Such a system could pro- 
vide parents and their cWIdrer 
\*{th ali the altcmaUvks to 
traditional educaUon. plus 
many mure. 

Many questions about the 
s\ Intern remain, bofrever. and 
thev wil! have to be answered 
t» th«' satisfacNon of parents. 
wcachen». school admrnutra. 
tor$ and pubUc officials If the 
^viOem i» ever to become a 
reahty. 

Catholic parocJual school 
supporters who originated the 
voucher concept la the late 
I9i50*s had hoped it WJuJd be a 
method of drcuroventing the 
cw)siitutional barrier between 
church and state. The first 
test of the voucher's constitu- 
tiopaiity came in the njid 'SOs 
when the V S. Suprem* Court 
niled that the system could 
not be used by Southern 
Vhites as a means to circum- 
vent pubUc school desegrega- 
tion. 

The Kisoo admlCistraUos 
now is supporting experlmen* 
tatioo with voucher s>^ms 
gnd Democratic presidential 
candidate George McGovero 
has indicated he would als9 
be Interested in testing the 
voucher system. 

The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has been attempting 
^inee December IMO to te$it a 
voucher system model pre- 
part*! by the Center for the 
Study of PubUc PoUey of 
Carohndge. Wa« . but so far 
without success 

The office has indicated it 
Houk! pay for tne additional 
costs of starting a voucher 
syite'n for five to seven years 
m a school dittHct that grants 
to xy it Rochester has 
asfwi so far only to accept 
$122.»7 from the federal 
agency to study the feasibility 
ot such a system - 



-OEO is hoping to run an 
esperimenl that would givv 
voucher* to- private Khools. 
^o^iester has indicated «e 
Mgetii^er^ted in that kind 
a^'-ft iDucher system/* said 
Hale, director of the 
C^M^Mmty School Council, 
Who ^lU r^id the ^al study. 

• 'Wo hB\*e rewr> cd tht 
right to write the icind of ex- 
periment we want, and OEO 
ha.«v nfserved the right to fund 
instead any of our competi* 
tors who might come up with 
a \'Ouch«r system ^hat would 
•id private schools/* Bale 
added. 

TV Rocb^ter School Dis- 
trict, however, ha* promised 
in iu proposal thift il «iQ 
"coaskier drafting vooebcr 
legiilatioa such as that pte- 
sed in Connecticut • . . 
Coeaecticttt ie the ooljr state 
where legislatiCQ aSowiag « 
private-piMs f^fwebar gg^m 
has im«n p'^ssed. 

The sts^ty period bm will 
mclude public bearings by the 
school board, optssoo iorveya 
and inlormatioQal mettiage 
for cotmnunity lendm and 
parents, the study propoMl 
indicatee. School olfldals iae- 
ist it is only a study ead that 
public os^nioo wiQ osmt 
greatly in any dediloct 

Ha vooeher plan ta adopted 
here, it will cover mdfie 
areas of the city. Wmaming 
federal guideliow, tbe aieaa 
selected are economfrttty aad 
radaUy mixed. 

The city school ^strict ttu 
proposed including the U ete- 
snentary schools that ii«re 
reoganixed into primary aad 
imermedtate schools until the 
school board overturned the 
reofganisat^ plan this year. 
The district also has selected 
inner dty scbooU a, 3, 4» 19 
and 29. 

ttw 12 formerly raorgaoixed 
schools are 18, 37 and I4 on 
the city's southwest side. 
Schools U 28. U, Id. and $3 00 
the city's southeast section 
and Schools 8. 20. 22 and SO 
east of the Genese^ River. 

The lO.QQD students in th<^ 
schools wouid be radafiy and 
^cooomicaiJy cou^, the 



pgeal says, with SO per cent of 
the student;* being black or 
Hispanic and 25 per cent freo 
families receiving Aid to De^ 
pendsbt Ctsildren. 

In the end, whether a 
^'oucber experiment la con- 
ducted here or not will de» 
peod on the school board and 
the Office of Economic Oppor* 
tunity. After flniahifig similar 
studies, school boirda la 
Gary, Ind., Seattle. Wash., 
and San Francisco, Calif., de. 
cided not to conduct a 
voucher experiment. The only 
other feasibility study now tn 
progress is in New Hochelle. 

The Alum Rock Vnloa 
ScM Dbtnct in San Jose. 
Calif., is the only school sys- 
tem in iht nation now using 
vouchers. The experiment 
there was accepted with 
mixed feelings but gsnieraUy 
approved bv pansota of chti* 
dren attending the schooSa af- 
fected, school officials say. 

tn Stattie, I>r. Uiohaat 
Hickey, assistai^ to the dis* 
trict superlntendeot, said the 
voucher concept met *tre- 
aien<^ oppoaitiao dtywlde.*' 

The Sea;tle school system's 
administration wanted to pur- 
sue the project, but the school 
board rejected the idea is 
May. 

"We are involved now in 
mandatorily desegregating 
some ot our schools. The 
board felt the voucher plan 
eociSd hurt deeegn^tKtt, 
and they wanted to avoid a 
aecond coDtrwengr/* Hidctor 
eaid. 

Like Setttlfi'ft Roeheiter 
•ehools are not naturally ra- 
cially balanced dtywfde. Th« 
voucher system, critics say, 
could even lead to more sag* 
regation as parenu chose 
schools based od economic or 
race factors. 

Built into the O^ce of Eeo- 
nomk> Opportuatty model are 
rules ^vsijpjed to preveot sf 
gregatioo. One w«uld rM^uirft 
each school's earoHmem to 
have the same minority rtp* 
rseet^tioa aa tlte pereeiUage 
ct minority app^licenfti. 

Alum Rock district oCOdali 
aay the toucher system hu 
not changed the racial oomp* 
oeitioci of schoota there. Most 
of tbe Khools were radaUy 



balanc<ti before - roughly 
half Chicano. 40 per cent 
white and 10 per cent black 
atsd have stayed aboet the 
tame. Ttiat ia prixaarily be- 
came osly 149 of tbe tJK9 
chiktreo cboae to go U 
acbooli otbo* than tb^ o4gb- 
twrhood sebDoU. oCBdals saU. 

la Aium Rock, aterwtifw 
types or educatieo weee pre- 
vkied within tbe aeigbborbood 
schools. At the presem time. 
Hale said, Rochester doesn't 
see the advisability of tbc 
mini-school concept bare. 

•^Our proposed |WO}ect ti 
much bigger,*' Hale saW. "If 
we were lo offer tour or five 
different programs within 
each of 24 or 25 school build- 
ings, we would have more at- 
tematives than practicaL*' 

Thus, it ia diffteult to asassa 
wbetber a voucher plaa ia 
Roebesttr wottld eoconraga 
more ^drea to leave tbelr 
Qcfghborbooda than ia Ahm 
Rock. 

Critict p^ out otbar 
certainties about tbe voifcbar 
eytttm. 

If a school gjivm pcefertoee 
to stodena living cloefit to it 
and Rochester a Proposal 
considers that guaraatee — 
tlen students who now attend 
sub-standard schools wouU 
not find room ia better 
Khools, critics say. 

CHtics also maintain that 
parents, particularly low-in- 
come parents, may not be 
su^ieotbr toformed to aeWet 
schoola. Tbey ate point to the 
possibility that scbools might 
misrepresent thetr-~programs 
tn tbe competltloa for atu* 
denti. 

And unless clewr perform- 
ance standarda can be devei* 
oped by educators, critics 
contend, it will be difftcult for 
parents to wei^ tbe merita of 
one school against aoothfir. 

The critfcisros are more 
niid if noo'put^ sduola are 
itKhiJied, say critiea. Tim ft 
would be poasible for paraota, 
community organisations and 
even buifuffsia to apply for 
eUgiMU^rtOTO api^^ 
aaiMiad voocber a^bnol. 

Catholic arfirsrinnat lead* 
m, some e ducat io a al rtforai* 
ers and soma eorporatktta ia 



tbe educatkta fitM era ts> 
pected to support etpertmaata 
with voucher systimi. 

TTidltiooal orgaattaUoaa of 
teacbera aad achool ida^ 
trctofi oatiQratty ta«- 
eatid tb^ m opp^a^ TJi* 
Itoebaatar Tea^^w ^^aipda- 
tkm leadership ia ••skaptifjl** 
but «m study tile cooeapt bfp- 
ther btfwt prepariag ».Posl» 
tkM pi|ier» Ita pricid«it« 
David A. Otossaer, aaid. 
Teadiws orgaaisatiooa tend 
to feel a vou^ oyitm 
could lower the qua%^ot 
public educatioo by givinff 
•ome of tbe present pubUe 
Khool support to private 
idioola, be said. 

ThoK> who oppose parochial 
aid in geaeral aad soaie 
ganixationa witb ttroog eiefl 
ritfbu coQoems ara aligoad 
witb teacbaia ia o|ipoaltiQa t» 
tbe Idea. 

School Comnalisioner Doro- 
thy B.PhUlipa. says now may 
be a bad time for a vouehar 
ay^m. Because tbn dty'a 
popdatkm ia declittiiif , she 
saya, '*isa may seoft bave to 
Cioa tbe issue of doakkg soma 
Khool buildings for eceaooy. 
Ftavidiag mora alternative^ 
WQokt only Buka that hard- 
er- 

Rocbaitir^a diiscea of ooih 
tlawd fMeral support lar a 
voucher system are UBCictalxL 
Other prospective cooftpalitaffa 
for the federal graata iacUida 
Eaitford* Cm., Daytoft, Obla 
and MUwaukee. IMa.. admbh 
istraton here My. Aay of 
tbMe districts couki com up 
witb a nodel moea pkaaiaf 
totba efOce of EoomalcOp* 
portinily tikan Rochaater'a. 

But, on tbe other bsad, 
"OSO approved faadtBg for a 



ta Sao Joat,** Bidtey obftrvad 
"And they as much aa told os 
b«t ia Seattle that tboy'd ap* 
prove a^^ythiag we'd ask fbr.** 
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Voucher System Experiment Under Fire 



By KATHYfyrOOLK 
Ttie Konroe Otisens for rublic Education 
aad Relij^ Liberty yesterday aakS it op^ 
|QMa the proposed experimec^t wtth a voucher 
cystem m Rochester's public school sy^m 

Vx local coalition of orgamsations. which 
laloogs to the natewide coaUtioQ which has 
iKlbt aid to parochial schools, saya the 
voucher concept can be "readily adapted fo 
subsidise non-public schools " 

School OommissioQsrs Joseph Farbo and 
Frank V. Ciaccia have criticised the oegatdza- 
tiOB and the Rochet Tsacbers Asaodation 
for opposing the proposal before tbe finish of 
tbe study now underway. 

l4ff» Assodstes, loc of Pftttftird was 



hired to do the opinJoe survey which the 
achool district s administrators have said was 
essent»al before tlv school board could decide 
whether to try the experiment 

But the survey ia being oonducted under 
difficult circumttanoes. said WtlUam L«g^. 
president of the consulting firm. The majfortty 
of city pesideots do not know enoujih about a 
voucher system to know whether they want it 
or not. he said, and it is difficult to explain it 
m a completely iflHWUal way. 

•Hie proposal as developed so far, would 
snow pareau of 12,000 dty pupils to cBoose 
between a variety of public schools. They 
could stay ta their oeigbboi^ood school, and 
the majority of parwta would lofluenoe wbat 



kind of programs the schoot atmld of^. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity woeid 
supplement the cost of edueatlsa fOr low4n- 
come pupils. 

Problems with the voucher experiJlNrnt can- 
not be explataed by those conducting the sur- 
vey, said Legge. 

Added to tbctr probtetss it the tlmtag of the 
aurvey. Just before Chriitmaa is a diffteuh 
time to get interviews or for interviewers to 
find persotis at home. The firm is stSU hoping 
for an SO per cent reifoiiae from paranta to be 
ftirveyed snd 90 per cent from residents. TTiey 
hope for an even higher respoase Iron taacb- 
era. 

Because psrsooa are boUeved to be Itmll* 



far witb tbe voucher cooeept, sorvmrs are 
trylog to learn if pareaU are satisfied witb 
their cbfidren's cutient school aad frtiat tbisy 
think alternative schools available to tbno. 

tbe rsBuH should be a good iadtoatkn of 
wb^iKr partnu watt a chotoe of other kinds 
of schM^, said Klaua Roghmaaa, a raaaarcbar 
i^Legge Associates. ^ 

School commisfieiien say Uiey hope m 
survey can give tham a clear pftcbare of tl« 
community attitude. 

"We already know ttere ami ba a rdativrijr 
antan group vebenently oppoatd and a soaitt 
group ta twvr saki Faito. **Bttt the big 
ttr imaioHtyMbey wm*i say a word ^ 
after U'atooDHa.** 
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Wow Works in San Jose . . . 



wwtor ty^m lo tern* 

The AStaa Mt I'mon Mwl Owrmft 
S«« t> tte fioH' dMHet the M. 

(0 atew! s «a» A^ttn^ 
^TM) iiTfits ill i ramUv omd %«c<tMS of 
Hm ine wwr ip*-™ 'n>c*j«**-<» 

to tHr ictwtti itMrtd M-fwuj r»cy<»»> 
ttto far 4^ ^PSiMdftn fldiori cliild 4 

tJnty of tfifr xttooj lijatnct'* W cm^. 
it»A i^mH hgy^ Msruf «r lour mim^riwobi 

{r«toOT»t to 8 hi^T.mMt r«»-«diiH' pro* 
firam tor srvmb (tr^dn* Ttiay «wr 

ft»f«m^ «wktng %ttHM p«> 
.Hmw ;T*n«w4i m ^md e» voitrher 

pml immi^ to but a »«t. Rdrt) 
»r*jooj 0vt< Hip ^ «bour oiM» * i^«Hr to 



tyforftridtiyi.twotffategatelil^ 
nMt iMo to hsw^ iftOltfl 

one^ • ff^ bsim temsS imm* 
«eM boqflf^ aoofbsr ta» «Ml ttos> 

Roek tei^i^m psjr for die 
rtt^lewts io fther idm^ 818 ti« fixifrAl 
M » mmtatt ow t«r MM Mm >rBn kr 

imw tftartiy fig tpw^ ga^ 

Abow v» Ato Roc* htiidrttfiB 
tnp otprrimem cvHSr fipon jxxr f«m^ 

e^trft fcdmji g)d for Mrfe poor rhHd 
e«|Wl to afantt a tWrd of « twMiirr » 
coR» That rttm vJd efto ^ for 

pnitieieeddulcfavtt. 

ny^m CD«H fiBme» -tftmwtivo 

lor tho OMr» of Wmm^ Oppetitaiif 
My* 0 tttfftiior of r«r«nt» ond eoini9o> 
Brty ;?m4po OTP wokmg r»rteiw 



Tltr acfoof d^ENn p«»sM (Ml Uui 
mo pa*'^psti pJvf«T*?d «r)iKtf*«ie 
m«r bHmDR^oir <- iom »n far v 

Olfee.'^ o«9cKl ihr tmr^ trmiittmif 

^<?iJB0i>. TV Sfwrnoi) coRtrntrnm- 

tvquMtns o tait^iQtMit ^imi 
tefM ha» rv^ofiihRit »otwi^* 
"iv^m 10 UjOiT ext^voco m Uie 
8l»«o** WW fOQie pffimt**. pnt*^ 

With isprf«M«] tm,di>rud pn»M.«i*H 

«*fW how to drop tlw oln>ad>* 1 
ins oltmstnt* «ctaDH Hrftt 

lem here ne>t >T»ot* of fS- »» 

rw^jfy onrt pri4w»^ ihi» it^t .ik* .it»i„f 

Wjth "otfld V mrtorM. iti^ 
t. hi'Aifrtji the fcw^al r»O0nu& uud Th# 
Kvi-rrmnmld o^iMirjr hot tHVo tc^jtert^nt 
fo Ttri^m^* 4 wykicr Kb^ ^j-t^ti «vM >Vf 
rfoo hocisMf of U«mwd ntafi m» 
tH«* SctKttI WhtMin Wa»» mov no: W m 
viiflti-d tn o»¥ imtialexpmRtmt t%ri^ 



W/7/ Instruction Improve? 



Wtfl Mm^ flirt men v4 
b«HT toofo. fwM tern »«d 
iiHteJC oad «rt to<»rtm or mtt 

i*tr*»ors toot(jng »{w htm 
jod h)> ptomtn >f iV Ho('h<Hu 
{!■• ftteid of Rrfucstboo KtiHit* 

The RociiMn' Ti»artKT« 
^3tJ«n ^ >MOi>rdo> thot 
Mimoy wti\ r^Blfy bo tfHtio; 
^♦ry Utlo A iho oov m «r. 
proofid uiftindiM. T)ie Off^ie 
ttf CcQOotme 0|i)9artii^d>. 
wtbcft «ouM Imttw tJ» 
wMo |vo|s«t, tto'dtm, 

Iflfl IBOCIOf tSlO JOfiM^^'f 

for imtruc two act 
into foero teraMicracjr. 

Ml iidtti ft biiag tmr 
g M*wpg | ite qft t «0I flf Mid9lt 
Afum Iran « untO icteol 
tfMnct m Caitfenua. tiMf 
ttto t«tt too fljartf dtf. 

TTo Akm Roc* School »«- 
tnct iD Sod ioir. QMtf. h» 
fdcttved it t mtilim lor mo 
>ean to Lt^n m vsoawr 



06tat of Seobm&Ic Oppofb 

iff foiAH to fiii|)fov# 
tilt idioote* iaitnictioQit pco* 



gna%. Tm Rorfaoatrr Tooch- 
era Artori«*ion porajdnrt. 
DaWd A ^itosMirr. io;<«. m) 
the ot^er (jod. tttsf otioitt M 
per .*fit of U» aooeir a 
Oew4 ti;«d for tdmimstro- 
U\f cumm amt evalitorim 
c««>piae* tm do litilv to »»• 
f ♦ mo children s pdutvMtMi 

driieftdA 00 boA >om 
Miim to eate#)fiae eoch 
b4«l|M »em." Mid .hH 
Let'tn. dirMor of Sao 
voochtr projrct Uvm sMk^ 
tm ttooe drttm Ipeni oa 
traoinft teaehera at tattrvc. 
twnal tmpfoivtnesta, pot Ml> 
mosbirativt cetta. 

•peal to kt9 09 ottft aaam* 
pal |rtgg» al tar ea rt ichcol 
ofo TOorllj' rHotod fo tartrae* 
tioo. Re docaol aoimt the c«»- 
tiamtBf foBd «a on admioia. 
trotlve eoat, at Gloaiair doro. 
etUtfr. And **portot eotinxt' 
iDcT' o«» «« lie{p eipaoto 
the pro^rraai to Mneta. Lev^ 
BMd, npjr pal W 0 dtrectlir 
nwtnwtiontl ea^mae bid to 
AH odBMiittrttivt, odbar. 

Tbt iMTflMi ctafc oi mMDr 
— nwro thn n mtfiite iR 



Rochester feachera A^oopip- 
tKm twh«*t taUed "aAaflii»- 
trattiv * 

Thn u th** rrwrn^ that t< 
m«l^t dnrct{> sptstrd tu Juhn* 
n\ > tia^^to^ but jiTOritPft 
ta Ide pTodetior^ trf a voiirht r 
>«irf<»m. .foh<»i> "» p«f«'.tlk, 
tem^« ond ^miiiiat tk*t'tdr 
bow to sprBd It It cim huy 
more tKkl t.^. (n»tructnin*i] 
mptvnau. adttitmnai tf»»(-(>< 
or«. (oon«et^. i»)«hQ(e«t«4« 
w jdmiiiMiat«r%. dtitfndiofi 
opea turn Uie piMonta, te«M<>- 
er& y d prtoctpat of a acM 
dadda to apaod d> 
In A)tMi Roeii. OB^^ fiA 
r ypin is «t 



per«Pd th4t ts to t$ ntmom 0 
>tpr oiU bo otttoiped itt*^ 
the Mrrid ptfrnrv tr tiie 
board ai)t)|d^ rbe ptoo 

"W<» Aitt^- bi^ in*fr<>(Jed »i 
r» prr t^ftt t.f the* •nonev 
dtopvO'l ii* iit-innfiiifi/* 

Bwt nhtiltit ctpntmr '*i.t 
he abk» to a^fvr rat otMt et. 
4M*t{\ tpii>trjitwa' 1% m the 
Itorhe^tfr tivdpFt <*aot t»o 
kOoKl) Mptit 4 kfiocttte UidCi-t 
fak fNtpafMl. pfotebtr tad 
tfttttt FrtJrcorj «t tin eorheM 
nod dw ooiy if the ^cbsol 
boprd af^r<n^ tbo plaa 



R«XiJfPJ>TF.R, SY Roiheoer 
Iroihrr^ ivit Uumhrd aa all* 

fdoR fhat *V'»*ely thiratem" pvAik 
•chiittt rdwotjuti m this tfaifd UfKnt 
city m the msr 

Thr vfwrhrr pUn bring p f ty coft t 
hetr %»<3«iU pDl«»r Ae rarei, ba- 
tim f^\i«p jitfhnol* At the nfljiw 
•4 fNfMic cvhirasiioi, oad «'mAj m 
fact dettiof puUir «(4ioak.*' w«l9tird 
fktsr Ktiaanrr, (onidnif of the 
Rortiearr Totarheni AiafirUiion, ft^ 
bm A «vMr b).- f^m R f A^i I>riegafe 
A«Riihhr too^^xor thr %otieber filati 
**Tbr |ikti «Tovi4f lt4tc»sc»ft our {lub* 

The fV^atr Avetnlil^t caa^pshrti 
<rfthr RTA * nmir tttoti lunh^MUiK 
lefifrvmtothrv. voti^ at ebnr priTuJor 
JWfttT^C ted TuenJav rti^t, Ko\. 21 » 
In *\^^]nr the Edorp^tw VtnirbrY 
HvHrm (oiifinwd bv OEO l€m»r 
tat Emmmiir <1|:^)mtMiuty^ and ans*- 
tlKa Morrmfui iprriol erfurMkn pm* 
Rram» »w* h o* tiw of Imfinrv 

am! (»{on mr«)lkrtr8t |i««if{ro>m a^ 
aa otijer mmn-Ativr pragmm hr 
evfiaodeti** 

Tbe Wwki of lm|uiry SrtMnil ond 
tw» nthrr attrfiiatHe arliodl» nrfrr 

awrd rfvm*vntom td RorhritrT't 
txuxrd rp^ and etKnIr il^dntt 

fcrnsk. tl)e tfeiw '^alieinptivo** m4iooH 
pfe «(-ftr«iiilrd for unppmioo at the 
rftfl lit thr* hf«4 

&tt claiti^ brfpre R««*bf«trr tax- 
|jam« bv thr { h o < jmnt »f $V 

r^t^ine fwxK. sf thr vhtnl htmrd 
tin tdr« to f(i> ahead Hith ihe Ii«>r 
plan. Ihr pUn %wMdd affrct 5,nf;w 
Wmi f tf Km hr»trrS 4(t.WW »tudrntv 
A&mmt; |ti»irt}t» m a n.i<-¥rt i^r^ic. 
nMrd atr-a h. f*« tnir *r»tichrr\, tvho N 
tbev Hffold thtu turn m 10 "altetna* 
thr** w)«oukt»f thrti ^mn cHotce and 
*Je**<?ti 

tmt a frauttititv studv fn-uu f.v 1: 1 
fUCtl tbmu^h o Kttm ^Lii'^"' 

ft tt«r i^trod wttf. Urt- MMtttut 

RTA |i«iRNt»«t tUmnh. tL^i 
the ^mHBan u * i!tii%orv ** 

**l*mi»r thr pUn, an> (^mu|i .^n 
cirate a mtI^hJ of tt> tmn dnusm." 
ttateifikmorr ''H'hst Mtutd f»e%e«ft 
wealthy fwmts **bo now Mtnl their 

vrrtiitft thuw prH*a«r irhotrfa »to 
c|uaii'puhhr HhoRi* for the pmpote 
*4 obtaining %Y»rhee mopejr^ U that 
nctm*" pud ft pvrhot^ wiB-w are 
taOuBK afaciM a tnittioii'dattar wmd* 
faff fnt privatr whtmh at the » cm of 
the ta)C|jip^r Mtd the fniti^ir irhmiK " 

Ihe RTA prrt,drnf pMmed *nti 
that the v«itii hrr {dan woold alift »ld 
a ' Mhntr new faitieawiprr of ad* 
mini»itatt\e prc^ that would <o*t 
»n vaUrir* akme lem nf thomand* nf 
fh»tlat\ .Add ti* tht« thr cmt of adtlt- 
ttojMl Wtti;; awl w*»i ha\r hundmJ^ 
ot thnti^txU fkf dt)iU»«k rtMur ^hlf^; 

t»f thr MifXfMnrd l^tftttlmn 
iMi^% kn»uAy htm ittttch \%tU aituaiU 
be left Utt pruoram ** 

Gloasner poced that the O^O » 
In trouhto.*" wnh oolf one other 
diitrirt la the aatko hpidf^ prc«|)ia(| 
the »o«cher pim^-^Akm Rodk hi 
CZoK^nittip. *«The 06O i» %thtii« ^ 
ta* life hi t tmt f t mkm far ftdnpl 
fun^. They oecd poothttr pio^ 
and they happened to pid Rochet- 
tee** 

The ^TA imtidim tpid (he 
voucher ptei*>piMlefft to the irpaip. 
tiat mood of Rochnier at thh tiiwf.** 

**^wpte Hrre arr lAfnOf iafthM( 
ahnut how thr^ ran « reate then- awn 
alUdark tcbcMvk and al]-wht|e irhooh 
and ^^^iMddle rioM trhoota «pdef 
the wMtrher plpii While th» plui 
ootemihljr gm janentt fiw choice 
for prpdram pHomatket. tt artvaltf 
lB(i«et them fn» ehoiee trtpmate 
thetf «rh«di, thtn drttmyrjiHt tbe 



runtiiiiinii,*! <utttr|tt id (lultlii 
M J,»»i4^ a* !ii«stutt»t>t»ts tii i»tMk*t\taniJ* 

\swMt$ita4t «tmi t]n \i*v» Vi>tfi 
Sutt* t mted Teachera 00 ToesdCf 
aflrmm at thr RTA oCSev^ prior 
tn thr IMrpatr Annnbty ow t inR 
thai ntffht Both the SXA mod 
SYSVT »tmapl^ «if>finir MaaiWT 
pl^un, ti^fih c^jpcmttua trflnled lti 
n<%u2utiom of theif own d rlB ^ai e 

V>*M'T repmeniaiHeft at the 
BirrtiBi^ snchidrd Vice P>eiidef»ti 
l^mi ikiftrir and tbn Sandn«; 
Hivhnirt ?im>ir t>tip^ Caanhaa* 
ttif Ri^fTTt PahMnUimki, I'tpiirr^- 
Hr|» F.%ri>n lUfttii^. Rohnt f. 
Afh^i. aMiaant duts tnr foe hrii mt\^ 
k 1^ viiloum^ttMtaci, and Jamrk Sbra, 
iht<*«fa(iif rr^ootth 

NK.^ rf*|in«wtiun\f% urrr Rudy 
I jttf^Mh. d«r< tcH «tf NKAN IUm Cita^ 
f<rfi«m,il <#fhii'. |«*at) ttaijh!^. 

. .If :m\ ihh<i.Mf 

V niMx 111,.. »•--... »f,#- tutn-l 

W ^t t \ . <'.jtn*Miimt handm 
*fff^ W J ^ (ntilihtA* 9r|»e»mtP* 
f<r* thill 41 r tlir Kafi^aiishpt 

.i:,Ttit (ti, \.n I ity 'I (i^itt lirr%« Sitd fm 
iLtt tr^stm tl{f> 'jiMrtf frf nioracit4i 
%I#»H»W t^*t r*ro Mit^drr Of^pttnjd 
"i thr \uu4ftrr |iUit £««• Hnrbr^trr 
Mi»nl afl n4 >i«iir lurtitbrs ha\r had 
a rlt«uiir i» %trfr on wb<*iher yvm 
Hilt ^<rp( >ut h 4 fdan ** 

c;hM»irr utrw'd thr * <plitdpted 
tmiimt of thr tS^St prpf^ t» 
Krvii. U t:4*titti< for a new ccn^ 
trart m Fehruan. hot the bnaid will 
drtHh* in ^^utry tm the voorhef 
l»J.u.. titr* fl hr ph!e to hand tit 
-t.thh^fird frdrr^! f[n<Wbf<l 

•. »»tiJ rfJfr< t out u rtm and reodi* 
..f ntt{4ii%iiimt " 

t ftr p!4tt for kcK hrvtrr M brinn 
(uit unMl.* I h^ 4 pt'oip rpfled itile 
St^^Mf). \iit-fnAtHr .StudrOncnmhtm 
frf-^U-^l Us Hwlf llah», who fnnaerlr 

Vhmiit^ ( iHiivd. The groups a^ 
t«»(fitrd hy #»ir Mfpennten£>fif , k fM 
otst iti thr $!26/10f) usffdied bjt the 
i lF< > donnp the ttudv period. 

Spfidm toM the RTA Umim 
tf^ that '"the terhniqae ta a rhmk 
ODT. a lei'iip. Tbe OEU haiid-pk|bi 
iM o««^ propnortWi and ppya thtin to 
mnr 1^ with an *impgBtiar lepttt. 
Natttndtf « they'ie poimf to favor tte 
WKirhrf plan.** 

Attltetp(tt thr Deleftafte Aavndblf 
%w to oppmr the voMther fAm WM 
m« rwhrhniiii?. tRone lu r iuUna vok«4 
ohjertiopi to the *Vm<viidedMM*' of 
thr NRA/XVSirr lewatfTt* ppwl 
%iew|iof»t. fo the *laffc of peior ha* 
hirmatfnn*" pbom detaib of the 
%mithrr plan, aad to tbo *tuMP** of 
the vtm. 

fikiMorr offted that ptoponeiM of 
the |4pr, Ka«ked hy OEO fooda* 
wrre p ewet Piiiip **m»mn of pa»» 
wiurher lystrm materiaT* and that 
hit mvttatfon to VEA and NYSUT 
tepieHiitatMw waftptfofd "at getthig 
the other vtk> of the pirture 6am 
o*>r teacher lepe^rtitathtt at 
the itaie aad national Irotir 

Notong that the Board wiH make 
ha detinen in Jppttpry, CSloiMer likl^ 
"The ihntt^doctaat aDpwmiogoi 
aoothrrtnooth to deride whether we 
dmdd oppcMT tbe plan. We peed 
every moipent we can got daiios tbe 
neat Irw weeka ip metuit n dthnp 
aKoirttt thi« threat." 

Kaher Comtefly, one of three RTA 
i t p r e ae tTtai/eet 00 the Study Com* 
laittee, feMpnde<f to the fhaoip that 
dte RTA bad not provided teachti* 
wtA detadi of tbe 9A 

Vm Iu^< ■ «* nndi w «« do tkatt 
tbedctailiafiteftaa.'* 
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Ifaid»st8r mslm pnqNisal by NYSUT tenter 



9tt»%^^ wms of (M$i§mfn(m 
t4 Mr ttotkm$9r T^Ptkm Mae- 



<!tt\ irf Itwhntrt kdik tiK « dnnoimntinn' c4 A 
u«ui hrt «%«tP«M kit 4 |irit**} *4 fwn* w«n ^fMrt 

(Jrriflm t>i jM(«fni. it nukM m^urti iattduiK ^ 

» rvTY i^umtrrt us iMrh a kum pmal a< one Tfm 
M * *^ \ni ^ .«r f/nmd tpfnf^iUtvtm el 



to the {*tef ti\t. ftshX (trim *ir simtttnTni 
nfu> h ' (n|utir tuttfjrt Uuti. ami tL\ tttit ^pr« 
a thr <ii40 pttifBttAl All III tikr«r t«trv 

UtlrtS At»Aiv«p» Ami « tnlim a %*vu hrt »nr 

I lu*^' whtrh ttudnrm tMiuUj^ allrdr^ H tbr 

tv" i» ipndrirm^ np% indrpvtidrtTt aJtwoti^ 
*ssd v^ hrthrr uc nut %urh a pi^n iMnitd inwniies 

i ft> imrr«r fwmttal Mtf\tA*tmn v«tth the 
IhjMm i>h*M*i ti% 4t\UmtXtfi ptfTttts hi rhtMir 

HfT t%j» vhiKi{ thrv hf] mil Iw^ nurt ttwtr 
clttidtett\ n«rd» 
**2 To tm^frm-^ 'he i|iMlitv r<| nSuratifMi tw gtv* 

tu th'^r-li.^ TsKi(4il»>«l4l pfn«ti«IPt A< th^ll 

^ti., n4t *iitK Ami t>r<- >»> titat fmfwk 

thi^r to^\ cohi4 b€ ir»f(Uft4 0 t-vtuk^ 
Um i^mn rmtMtttehX )*nftMtk wiwM Mid di» 
4it..«% {iAWiU ttv ifHjMir Mhifh «hmi4 ihru ibJd 
%lM*t«M Attntii the ifi«A)iU til rUuiAtNto t#iuM 

ttaifi. Mi *€*^tnMnm With p«f i<^ n mA | 

<V\rk>)Mn^ At**i rntvf^Am** ^♦fw^ .»| «« Hi«t| 

ttr<W>Atfrt A)t«'ttult{tt> «|h<«4«' HlOtttl rtie 

*»*trm AtKl i»tlh«Hrt the ^iHtiitf* •»* 
t<^lrr4( tifTitriti tt n 4tc »nt tnitMvrnil>(p (Mt thAt 
rtir vtnntirt }tiM\ t% >»tn»|t{rt>K AUd t»(^jt .tu - 

Main ffatom <p( the 

r>n» ^ rirtn "t the pfti|im<ii ent«tW. Ufatn 

rhr %f»<<rt4) riMH^ /4 « hiWwm **<»h A» ♦h««e Hrth 
VfUMfw JpAfninS hAtXjHApA. f^tVWAlK hAtid«c«f»- 

bt!i{trr» >«?A»h-tif jumt « HiMrrn * hUtitrti v^ith 
Jan'»;'> t*^A'iKi il^-vfUifmirm pU \>« unl lAt - 

» J n««t» n,u-i f »«♦ 4 i*i«/«-ti i>|iMt^< . ►fU 

t"f . tttpirtri^tt^i »«* rhen« t^t ahv 

..- *.♦.» »t..«'Jr j»^•^Ml^ »tn«ii» tA»,h!t«-. h« 
. t|t-«y)ttru kfjrt iaI et)utAAt«*tt >ti tPifutAf 



TV fffiart sttiPi thai 

puKk «i Km^ Htr% mm Mttrod^ i1>l>nwiit. 

pt»»iS4p til tmiiVtcrst, fc* hj» KNikI JflP «r iflO 
tfudntt* AHii lijeiT itkfu^i^ imssaUe* t amina r ia 

fmm tl)«^ iiheiil ihutr ib£^n>«in arkKb Wmtld 
ttv «hcii4 tvttrfo tbr ht^Biaft lnO HBd 
)]rar» iif ayrnxwf^ m ttii w *h« y limU l un; 

ottH ihr imt Uw wn-mi wd «»r thr 

Hrrw tk t4»« Atnti) tiir UfiC> pim«faa}( 
Able ft*mt«i« ftit eArh viwU «n ^n«iqo m 
r«m 0irt i$r%e|M|«irm IMI^ « ««P waiL ^ 

!»« dukfam tlirfr n MimobtSriy na pnivt- 

thr inarvMlM9» that ukn (itarr m ^ «^mo1 » 
hai^ u|Miii Ikr^^mc ^f^iiW (|nikn« tVfiflilDrftt dkNA» 

tl>r «pp0it*0mr t4 \nv%n *m r»tNp» tha^ thr iph^ 

Sinn 7 unfepft tiut o^v yhntili liii^ln far wt 
ttp b* mdntiittali. iifTmp» ctf pamtst, eft a 
*un uf> m ?<rvtewifrrt 19?3>. Ow dM» 

ffm pr^m^t! he f^wut tn tUt^ tl»t mihm 
onr-hatf icbint yn^ s ni»iiiiir^;fiiT tdbeok pr t y am 
I an hr 4| r % r k t p rd and ran attrvt lBi|(r auvhcti 

Itrot H rmxrm a nr^v hiue*um»i y ei 
pimvn called ^^fionoBttHtK rwinffffpff ^%BK 
imtmumii «tHmvtlm« afp thr salmnm 9nA pulk 
tu letatwvt^ dm %hr> tf^ 1o cmvum* fsw^tmi io 
refill tH tf «^ttd tb ««ir «IidbI at amthef Thr« 
Afe thr rdtir^mtial KurhMot m tftr OKt> pton 
AIT on ifap Mbral fNWfoH lo matt *^fim 



lim* I» <tP4U Hith a "te}rte»efrtattve <t 

tee" tu »Ut»r ti» inud trtatm* to thr dRMittttA* 
tmn. hut nn rftort n nMdr ta drllv whjtt a tvp" 
tT'Tetamr f c m fi wtn *' n aivA hoMr «irh a ram* 
mrttee ti t'hoi^ 

Item n deaK with thr ev«)ua«mi ff thr dm*' 
omtr.- fftn and maim t Inir that thr DSf>. «»lHrh 
M }juthi»t« the %»<yrhrt r«f»niBtiM. ai*d thr 
Qmuid. hHh h MtfHtM #niln«9r H. wnwkt he thr ttar* 
tfiakti^ thr e^ahMtmA tm tUktf atofif*, iktue tirAw 

ii^^J naiu^ tAcr «rft fmdffmm a Htm amif 



item 12 vMim vlear that |Jiii*fit» mtXh do aol 
hair the nf^mrtunttr pirk thnr cmn iriKiol** 
murpt fnr '^arannrt" hrcauir the vhrnri mntld 
hr aWt fr» df^tdr K A •*lrwm** mhtch ttiMHrt* 
t«iKifd Attetid frmn thn«e apfdvinn; I'ilrt* t* <n> 

It k% i.ei\ i U 4» »hA» th*' *»Kfe« ttvr «f the %«it»rh' 
rf jtlttf (% ti> tmtx i|t«»ii father thM> nttir 
the .|ijAiFts i»t «><)uiAtimi U rewAr< h {^irmed that 
.t |k x^tAUi •'H»M hr de«etnpe<J i^hith iMHlld have 

Mi-nrmki«t% ^tmm tn nttctf« nadinr «ca«eit» It 
««<ttftt ('tit mtnelft^t tt thr itnUiH^ahmr 

I he AtsuKitt* ii{ Kwine\ Altitited u> the vnut hrrt, 
w)ml. AiiitM he ti*t tmM" thAD the in«t« the 
|i#r*j.«M* ^' ^fAi At the ilememafy Vvet wtth 
Ai> Afidftf ' Atntwm to t«4tfct mm tn the rott 
• f ;tviiit l--Ht.^i\. m am rfforf mi^vttt 

9pf^uttm4t*l\ $^ *nttk»n tt* 4»p^t$0 reffM* 
thi the t.,het liAttt^ remral funttmm tmh m 



I mt- iftl il ftlMi liilHiihfiiBl 

pwvwaara « oKivwBt a iuuivauai 
vlncAk In ilbr iwwit ihM tfw tmuiil irfBcv pt^ 

EMitiwt would kat tite fea^ to pay their tala* 
fiak. Saic wr avr 0fet|piAsi to laucvt <witf^ rf» 
%<r {MtoooH 4Mi'toR tha sifiaiiBBt#km iMt ob 
>o u£ k nm ' cmttol «r%te» a% if 060 
ma trawtw ut ivBRhsiHUaut icv a^ icw tttEirtMiJ 
thiiat^h dttB ai|ju.t ai ^ir {anKTHQ.** 

Of ia»$t. wk*m Ito MM focvraMraf 
to »ffiw» l*r /a«^ Ckr vAnal fyattto ratf I* 

f < 4oii ^ Iff jfftv^i^ a fwiifvtfnp to* litt, 
h M ntord m kI» vrHnn diat ** onH pohticr 
hr rhf(A^ to |ittftici{]iatr cm chr 



pMStotf oift thai af% fima^ trlieaH cmsid ha 
fKwNlirfMl Mad (*^Mi^*^oli^ ictiook** 
ttotogh ^pmm tha Btoid <rf g4» 
cat^DOl ^Midr arw wtiiwtt wiiw W asifptoviJ 
m ttmitamr witk *>|iiklrtitiiis^ nu mudrunrt air 
offered m thr ief»»rt asad Irdna] ttiooe\ «vmvid ha 
ward to thrto ar« trbonh, w r & idtoK 

imv> to kw a aHtaet utr OSO. it ta iMBMtd 
oiH, » e^xctod to pay t^towahtf tifttt aod ifnQ^ 
asna mau Jar oMHNtp lacthtm. Hi trM 
|wiu «rVa fir fvi^ton it 

Urn ii/tiiiitoirif /wiiarf, s CHO «r ^oar fflan^ 
«^ tkttr me m i4 tH^n^^l ukaol% mtk 



fn tha vTMci, the trf«iH ia}» Uuu thr trdef^ 
fuwuutom mmld {aaf the addrtinci^ ^tofttma*- 
thto for ihff (tmr erf ^ie fA^ffwimtf a ht^hiy fa* 
fTRto^ >) fp | icm ti« i hreatnr tn a tchool a( 
ntfp^ tM> JtodRA deciM to hd to diffrmtt 
ghnn i i of dirak tsfltkt wmt to get in oar 
•rhdhi and aoothrt \% to .^.loihn Khool Tea 
vrhirhsi wttokt br mfimrd on a dad^ haiM fan 
tr» toiMT 150 ttudmta (torn one tehnA to tm dd- 
i^ma nhfmh. Mvhif^ that ^ alt al dir arfante 
to dto Rncltod^ > f h md dittta't* Jtf^f Hi^tft ito* 
dirnh *to«r UWa ito rf lAttr m» ukotk fer • |i«r» 
«r Mo or Mto# or fmr, ««d cAr ^ptnmttt » and* 
^tf t u 4oo/ diiftol asarftf iif /nvwd to aMor 
«r«F>40d|r A* 4 to lAiw mtgta a f trftoaf «« tola oa 
^toSlVtayt (toto|u#|if(MM f <m9 

BfF thr taajr, thiak of thn fab vwh ^ td 
{igaftoH »4» 'l« toAaf 6to «d«n itodnili 
hato a clkMrr to chaaffr thnt trhoah f««t> t<to 
And think al thr nMtrti^tir nrhirib cah trinlt l*an 
(huftSi^f ftodHMa haik told fwto Mto^ ■bnulL 



Th» m tmn ^» (h^nmrd to ismiie r catttmiiu* 
ty to iiyn y t far dd» ftti^fntn ppiing Joral ptofda 
|i4a tn thr fitoiinutt Afto^t. the ffdbtal gme-u- 
tnmt Mtoki pn^ fat tbtor (cdit in tkr bCf^totlitS 
fof ihr nt|irvnn^0t (to trd^ral fundi afr unttrtod 
mh fot a pmott o| cme to twv» trarii Allrf 
thai the mhnM drdntt w«<uld havr irarrt <4 **tn 
fafinatfa o i|VBtallM^** ofk dia pavtvdft^-^sdBB fb^l* 
ahandwt thr ptnutum 



Thh vrrlinn potnt* out that if a vond « hool tt 
**i«trtwtftplied/' %tr{a «Mlt hr toLm to tr> to to* 
rtTA^ th we fhititoth "toflht^ rhtotowcmk iitm% 
m Mhn huthte^it, rtr.** 

tkii ^,nn ^a4 w>«tad Mr ht>t4 mnot'^tn^ /idar^ 



HYSUT^r exmim fioclmter ymlm f^ft^osal in 



lM<fi A#t *alArr j^alcfta^l 04tK4$KM$'^ Agtif^ 

*• Mf am^, a4d^ otfiWrt awaAf W to add 
aMAdit fiaotctoat^ 

Tkft flcdiBB oo /iif#j(tototo nctiiPM MUA 
tiw^vnt tt totviy ftotBi that dv floaid apBnld 
tolt *Voife«ii* action" d thr irhDalt farrear 
fttfdtif ir||fc||a^^ Mn ato|)l i fkatoto a niMcn at 
to aAto '**aiito*trf totow** ia 

fn <k>? PttitA <to T^tmfm, thr oalm «f 
dm |M>pQtol t^iAfcr dir an tr U r vt Ir ttotiwin 
Hf fff ig |MQkildi dtot tobari iwymtatuwi Hotdd 
ba omr cMi^ avdhr a aotodttr fyMtto.** Sarh a 
Hitomtt ia pdmdr ndtratato. Haw 



piBpla ao dto pdMc p^vatt wa iwudflU ill 
taato t^dahdan tha vlHaca al ana Mbaal 



'.•ftoiMfr tto tbi hatod to bc BWw d fuhhtf MKnft 
hr taaktaii pofiqr neaatotodtlloBa to tha Rto 
cb^atop flcboal 9uaid ic^ii^iBf tbr at^^Bthddto* 

HtwHiin ib dd^ tottjoA tMVidtf cMMr a ^^toS^^ 
ddtetod ■rbidnlnwiiini IwiMitfUii ter d» tctod 



TWa torttoft rtxtta dtot mrhtii 

>^ ^j^Aa ^- ^^^^ 

uKir iipiiNa UK 11 WW mr ami 




i ' toHfto t ^wy n|K wnI ibtfi 
cato that ihm d nn 
iBacbcf ii4to is 
Thr gaapowd ^pg^nid th> #idilhT|^ 

bf an OBMcbaal Dblffet 



> mi 
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ir TA digs in for vouclier battle 



<litff»9 Hit r«c«i* STA (Mi9irfft At* 



ROCimsf m N Y -Tfce Rodi- 
erttr TnrhrrH A«cmAt«m » mcntnic 
to im|dnwnt thf action of its Hrlr* 

v p ruh f i 2l m "'vppmt thr Rduratinn 
Vcmrfw at ^ypifttd hy 1>EC>*' for 
the city of Rorhwtpf . 

RTA*t EnpTtttivp Cmmril mn on 
Tucidav, NmrmbfT 2H, to formttkite 
fof a mdsM^v rampttii^ in op> 
pcnrtktn U> the 0£O |^an. 

I>aw fikrt«JWT» pmufmt of the 
RTA. rath tfir |»mpn«r(l %Titir Her 
pS«n, in whirh parents %^«rniM be 
ffKen vtntchen t# ram to iirhoob of 
their own rhoire »nd de«Kn **« ^r»%v 
thrrat to {Htbh'i edut^tmn in th» 
city. 



CUoBttvrr rhan^ that the vMirher 
plan ivfHiki {nxntcle a **fmnwniHli4lar 

•Aliliat tnkuk! jwetTtrt ue^liy |«r- 
ent^ wh«» innv •n.-^ thnr chiWrm to 
pari \ ate vhw>k front «on%enmg those 
irho(4^ into quafti-iwfoU whmik for 
ihs imrpcwe of cMamim; %%md!er 
mtmryT* l»hf$orr taid. "If that 
Of* uj« and it ptjfcahH* mU ne are 
taikitss; olMHit a tittQiim^cianar Html- 
fall f jr pi^'ate <ehcnK at tl^* r«irt of 
the iaipi^ivr and the puHir fdHMk"* 

?t} a l«e-bvakh^ de^eloptmit. 
tl» BittoMnfSi Urhan Polky Confer- 
enre m Roehevter h» reported by 
dw Rorhevter IJrmorr^-CfcttttofFe 
to ha>r announced a position in 
favnr of *^utl mi|)teinentatiDn ol the 

one that mold 
rhtde pid)lk and potodwd ichoab. 

Oem&i rat^CkranieU reporter 
Kathv C)To«^ ^ro»: The incto* 
wvn of pfnate and ptforhiat fichecls 
in the Task Korre {BrnnkinK» C^on* 
fprr*Hf ! leffwnntetidatiow f?tves 
HTiifht to the RTA m^itnent af^*n»t 
the city «iHirber fjtopcnaK The union 
claxtm ^ ^v^tem Miitd e\entuaKy 
lead to the fonneltnif of pMw 
into {omrhiat <« hool w«en».'* 

OVimner ako tiiar^ftd that the 
\(mrher plan ••pander* to the «epara- 
tijit nwnd f>! k<»rhe!tter at ihw time.*' 

•*IVopir hete ate already talking 
dhouc hmv they ran rreatc their own 
al]*hlark *thm»K and all*white m htw^ 
and alUntwWlr cinw vhooK utrtkr 
the \ottrhef plan^*^ <t|o*M»er iwid. 



N^m'T anU NFj% t*^ fif^ to 
Rcirhr»ter on the day ot the RTA 
IV^^aie .WntWy mrrtins? N^'StH* 
X'ti-e PresikletttK ll»n Kanden ami 
Ttm Uortev, and NEA Ka»t 
Re^nnal Civmthuitnr Riaty t<a%ti^^ 
confrrrrd with fihnsntT and other 
HTA h*aden and %xt^, mtd then ap> 
pt*aied an a trMHifre panel at the 
iVhrijate A<oenjWy meeting. 

NYSIT and NE.A h-tdet* 
uTKod utrottir 4^*puulkTn tn thf plan 
and f yu t ntM fd aiMinanre to the RTA 
in <tti rampat^n Arabia the \iiacfier 

N\'Sin^ OvPiTsi^ent Ttona% 
ttnhart, in hk •*\*'herr We St^tfMT 
rottimn In Isit t^teh^v Nkw YtmK 



TFjTJtrJi, wrote that Rorheftter*% 
"narrnt pfryram ii de»^?ned to brinft 
vhihhpen togftkt^: the lourher plan 
%«tmki drht* thm a^ttrf . 

ffobart adcM: * We »tand noliiOy 
hehmd our Rpiltes^ teather» in 
their %ht, whkh n a Ught for att of 

On Ttie«day, NoveoJier 28| 
M-SUT Vice Pmodrm IJto Ssndm, 
returned Co Rnrhevter foe cocmdia* 
tinnsi yMt Rorhnter Ti*rtier» A»»* 
riatkm iraden. Dairtd ^oi^ NYStTT 
pdhttir retetkmn tnan 'alw tvaa in 
Rorhetter last to ind t the 

RTA in de«rk^»ng a nimpi^faeiiiive 
pnhla: rrlattt^ts rampa^n rmviendi^f^ 
the voucher proposali. 




i0ni ShMt« NV&UT ^bvdoe of 
and atoiM Fta^^N^ ^ frflBAV^ roioaroii 



Toai CcHm. NYSUT 
iftviiioii tfO^vo as 



l«w r&rk Teoch«r 
Dveasbor 107t 



Voucher proposal defeated in Rochester 



ROCHESTER, N.Y .--The Rocb* 
ester Teaehm Aaociatiofi has %ikni 
Hs If n"*»er k •fangi t^sliiD bstlle 
Sigainst the Office of Ecofwmic Op* 
purt unity, tuftuns hsck a voucher 
plan the 0f/O had hoped to irnple* 
fftf fit o Rorhestef* 

The Rochester Bond of Educa* 
tmo, citiii|| iLoittBuiiitiy o p positkm to 
vouchee p i opoeal< H9ted down 
tlie ^an at its ncetiaf on Thtmdsy 
evmin^* Fcb^ I* 

The BoMdIs vole w wwnie d « 
sauHhtng victoiy fior the kTA, %i4ikh 
hod womit e d an h t S fs alw city^wide 
cafl^pai^ps ^0 esipoee dike cociol potar^* 
lawm aBo ipe miuimiB^ oi qob* 
pi^bfic fldkoofet %vith padsfic fimdis dlMit 
twDold hsve §fo%M out of in^Asnes- 

• * - • * ^* - - * > 
Boani ui i iiiiwis miw w a nrn i» 

ixwBsny is» nHtffpi ano josepB 

rOfOo saic itipng ipe p o s sin t in y or 

fattliy of tsfBe ipandlHg cmSI^ 
%eldch cmdd chaa^ schools> Roch* 

^^^^^ — 0 ^^^^^^ ^^A. ^^^^^^^^S^^^ A^^^ 

I eufMO ts mt cny now socn 
terrftle war nofvss ffishi noM^^** sold 
Mn. Pt»ai^ **Yo«t caa*t forget 
that dift US. Stamoie Goon and 



Jtd^ Hendtnoo ai^ itin dMltfing 
the school deHgregation i«ie* die 
tDid the B^ktuirr HmsorrarCibiPo^ 

d!r. 

The Board had; on Jan. 22 in* 
fomtaRy rejected a wasned^dcMii 
vouchee itw^ p eope sal that Si^ier* 
iut endp nt John M. Fhmico said he 
pi ep ai t d after it became ^'obvioot** 
die heard wotdd nes support his 
easier npconunenda^^m 

The earlier iccm. ms i idai i o n had 
been fee a yei^lonst fisdnndly funded 
stiMty and p^Kamdn^ ^efiodL 

Pismju's aheniative Teconmiesid^ 
tieik ¥foM h$m f Bonred oentnd 

Of auapwm oe voi i c ii er loea lo asi 
'Viapaifliiott of the sc h oo l dtsirict^i 

RTA FMdnit Dave <£im^ 
assaastteois on Fl^^ 2* said dhat 

ligidfif ant oytr faced h^ die Associa* 

public 0(t0CflttcNBi oiujp itt KacSmiii^ 
wT pu» oiwujnoui me rommy* ne 

flit Bvi^fic ^i^p^if Jul Ifif^^ iK J^iMotif^ 

Gkmtf praised NY5UT for die 

kieal ^^hnta^ ^^^'^"'V^^^ 'CM''^ 



ffe noted diat NYStrr Vice 
dents Dan Sandsn and Toid Oortese 
had been htstnimeBtal hi UwnriilnR 
the RTA c am p ai gn by p a rtSc ipad on 
at an RTA Delegate Assent/ meet* 
tng in N bv c mSi er that voted to oppose 
the voucher plan. Olossner sald» 
**NVSUT*s htip ffon tiNst s t a rtfn R 
pQUit was continuous and eatenriye*** 

Aid to the RTA Include d pubffc 
relations asiluance piuvided by 
UTNY tpecialitts Dave F»d and 
Feed Undiert NYSUT Vke Pimi. 

RTA leaders to Ahnn Rof^ CaKlsfw 
01% fof a fisst4iasid look at the oidy 
os t t er vouche e phui In ^leiation fas 

San d ett* uudyus of ilia AhoB Rodk 
ptan pooved valwddit In die RTA'li 



^^At^^ i^A 



Anadiec majoc laesoc in dho l^A 
vicMy was the support of AFL-dO 

County. 

At a meeting on Jao« tl^tlie Rodl<^ 
essecy rfcw Torn, ano vfcmtiy juo* 
her Cbuodlt AFL4:iO, ] 
moee thatt KSJOOO toen^befs of i 
0mn too AFL4C!IO ttnms hi 
around Rotbestee* a d op t e d a i 
suppoftiny RedieBiar seachett in dat 



waithat* pfaia oontiuwsy* Ttie Obon* 
cii ^^prnfTOmlcated that soodosi to iba 
Btoardof Education* 

In ad^BtlOB to g ai n i n g 
from tlieAFL430i 
rtl^theRTAabosD^dtcdandgsined 
support fresR the Monrea OaoBOf 
rmKienn uouncs^ man amcDoe 

l^^^^^^o^tt tiibcsty ^3o^^Bdflia^ 
and frosB the Rodteotee CiMipiee of 

/vOetlCBlSI LrfaSeO ior oCpaiMOSP 01 

CSnncii and Stitta. 

IV RTA idso met wHh OqpB»> 
man Frank liorton fn Januaiy So 
seek s u pp ort In dMir against tl^ 
project* wmcB woumi naos as* 
foetid am ddhfaeo in t4 of fba 
CSijf^ scboelL 

of Bdit fa f f ftft as isi Frbv 1 naatiag 

^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ M^^^^^^^A^^^ ^^^^ 



aiieoofiiMllAplni'* 

NYSUT Oopeeddems Tom H»» 
tert and Al MjaiJay iwyitaiaaid 
ik» RTA dda on lii aiman^ 
Heboft aaU, mm RTA Im min 
viMiy for an teacfaeiaaftd aOaStt> 
deals* Tlia 0g|bt In RocheBSai^ teas n 
ugui mr puQoc fsmcapoai emp* 



The *lev Yorfr T«»«rh«»r 
rMiruar*' 11. f^T* 



8BrC0i>lrAy«UBU 



School ^Voucher System* Would Work ThU Way 



Sim mM mm ^ ^ 
mH Mat Ai M 



cay 



«M» •»» Mi «MMr It 



•n^tii^ ftiraetii^ 





^1 



lamHf fi 



8M»I«M. 



QOs £c«B8t*6 Q$i|i»rt«*- •••^ ■'•^ *^ •» 

t»liit .-m (« tt» «K<iliM 

MM tflMI ft l» "J*"* r*fi»tt«i » wcc* rt«et ^mtmf^ama fmm' 

*^ *• »• tJ^KJitf woy 



cmi i^wtfiir kft- 



Mm 4t ran. ntisiBit k» 
0t c&utt> «r 



ttm thtff Ittft tttid 



lit MMlMiyf^ pi«*ii»H*P«* 

Om mood lifvtifi t ^m it iii|i ti»Lt M tf cuet n It MM t* «lMt 

fmmt U M Am* Wtt «f ti» « MWO*P pMM 

M» ttt «tt»^ tow i>« t^jaj trkoti yfwr \ fm keff«ag ^Tiflm tiBBi Iw Mstr> l^ty 

4tfia-»KS mj3l, m *«*S«5 ^-rfr ^L,r^ t*|Bjr ||jp^ *• •«« 




tt* Man) tijuttt • ftwrt 



hut All M w>ii nmm stsa*^ 



STS ♦^''^aJST-*^ t*^ww...rw^.'» ^^.v'irZ!^f.Zr.lL 

sfisrs^^i??:. ffi**sSkiJis?s^ «rt«««tt,c«t-w«« ^^.^^c^n.-*-; ssjin^s^ 



l it V : 



islsiiriritlilr 

I :!tl^ s§i!li 




Vouchers Loom as Contract Snag 



uRHVk r«i w pjty irtoel 
A.'t'Kts trf tt' live ^br 

IWft wimrt tf»v «» 

«M dr««« fHll «Ml tAft MOM 
A vottt'tvf cSjWfttB^M 



mrtMHk (MUntU Tt» 



•erf tf««t*< oifW thr M« 

t ft(«ii trfOr4l« v» far ^>Hk 



C!fy teachers question 
evaluation under Raw system 



^^^^^^ •^^^^^T^^tS^^*^^ tfc^ ^Iwi Yovk 

ttlHoo 80* ta at)r Tw (M|9f LnWMiia 

l«» d«tert awnaUM urn iMdm 119 be 



Mtf til* it««*«we I* 



W(w»wf eN(M*e «t - ^ -. -^....rf.-. 
•iO not tai fi» Ml dAmtt tlie •tM Mfd tm 




aaanMaffMft 

^iM^ aMBA sMia se Ml aw* 
l» «i«9Mr. eUa.fcjrcijiM* 
iMM Ml ate 0 ift a 
*^pBSlie Miar" fcr Moa ita- 
biM^ a Oa tta 

liny «a dy IB IBM aal 
ttai diia mtmmn m- 
III ■■fag ai tdt Mme tma 
iMa liaefem aa«a Ian ^ 



eait Ima eariar ttM 

-Ma."* ^Mit a a t C 
tMitMa|ittraiait»<t» 



"Viiai «e «atf lai 



ciieai|iat taMartaMl 
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Principals: Delay Voucher Plan 



h«vt» twonnKivJfd Wu^tt the kbooI 
cfiftnct trytng ta ftxrt a voucfwr eKperl* 

ftil 

RoUsrt M Sanuiviflo. principal of 
Schoo! 4t tnd cftatfmafi o{ Ihc Roch«?vtei- 

the princt|>aU' orgamiattoo -felt ttierc up 
mwch to t« iiudied >t« this is too 
important to mstks a (kciitoa for Sep- 
tember. ** 

The roundl Kas vkcd (9 meet with tN* 
Roct)e«ter Scfwl Bo«rd to dtsruss the 



»tudy t>ow w»dtr*'iy hefw the 
Jkw^I (>et-£dei whether to try a vtnichcr 
espertment here. The botrd u efcpcctt^J 
to maki* that dccisidn ««fly next umtith 

Santan«i'k> wud the prmcipils area't 
opposed to thi? vwitffier experimrttt «t 
thm tmie But, he »aid, princrpaL'^ want 
Tiore «*twfy fvf the concept ami think 
schootj ^ttl need trrore than pst ooe 
wmmer to prepare foe ai5y chaflifcH 

The voucher experiment. If adopted. 
*oukJ iffect about IO.OOO of the dfy'i el. 
emeaiary and juour high pvpilf. !t 
^txiId he funded h> the OC(ioe af Eco> 
nomlo nppi>»iuntty 



ParenU of ihene puptli would 
>"Oacher« which they ct*«ld " '^peml ' at a 
tHtmber of ptthlic school* ♦ith different 
e rucatwnil programa. The bawc v«uc}»er 
v^auld represent Ihe com of educat*ne 
one Child fctr one year now. but federal 
dnllar« Hould be u^t^f to supplement the 
vouchera of economtcaUy acKi cduiation- 
ally diiiadvatitaged chiJdrea The ««peH<r 
snent ha^ been tried 10 far in only 9 
«£]aikr CaiifomiA school dlhtrict 

Admimatratorf wwi't lay yti whether 
they will i«commend that the boanl try 
the expertitient next fall. SevTral other 
5CtiooI dittncts which ha%v done idmiUr 



studks h$ve asked lor extenKiortt of Vtm 
stMdy before making a fmat dect5(oc. 

have reject<>d I; ftftcr th« initlil 
tXuAy period 

The Rochefftcp Twhers A5M}ciat«o, 
whtc^ has tiket! « fUtnd «g«!nst a 
\w»cber experiment, "wtnild not like to 
R-e the deciiion pot off.** MUf the ftsf<^ 
ciatfOfi'i prtKldont David A. Glossoer. 
"The study h&s liiken Kmc and etiergy 
away from the school district's budget- 
ary problems '* He said the teachers* or* 
ganisauon w-aott the voucher study pe<> 
jected t.u* *'Other»tK. we'U hji^v an- 
other hectic year.** 



an 



1^ \^ 



Voucher Plan 



City Schools 

Voucher Plan 



Delay Expected Killed for NoW 



C,;y Board of Kdocattoo 
tnembent indicated yesterday 
Ui#y «tu Ko tlocMS wtth the 
•chool diitnct's admimstra- 
iiaa by iK>t trying to start a 
voucher plan thts f^ll 

But the Rochester SchocU 
Alternative Schooift Study and 
Superintendent John M. 
Franco ircum mended also 
that the d«tnct he«in plan- 
ning so It can Ifv o^t vouch- 
ers in isr?*.75 Board mem- 
ters ««re not wiihng yester- 
day to commit themselves to 
accepting that rflcomst)enda* 
tim also became of present 
communrtv and teacher oppo» 
sttloo to tht v-ogcher concept. 

Vnder a voticher sy^m. 
parent* ol pupils would 
vouchers or ticket* vhtrh 
they could take to the pubUc 
school of their choice tTiey 
could ehooce. the study laya. 
between vartoua kmd% of 
acboola maik different •mph*' 
sis. 

Tt» temttive area P^fe«J 
by tha ttud*/ fUft covtrf ele- 
nMfitary Schoota 2. 2. 3. 4, S. 
U, )$. 29. S? 44. 48. S2 aad 

s» 

About ?,5I» children throoRh 
fSrtde six tn tho<e areas 
waitid get the vouchers. Juth 



isr high pupils may be tn- 
c!udi>d too biw that ta tosder 
further auAy m cooncctioc 
With the school distrk^'s ap* 
plication for fed^l tstoocy 
under tJw £a)ftrgeocy School 
Aid Act 

By indicating their mteat to 
Mart a voucher exrertmem in 
1974. the school district can 
about ts 4 miUion front 
the Office of Etofiomic Op- 
portunity to plan the expari. 
mem tTie thrat^«i-half 
month fe«sibaay stody fnA 
completed waa flaaoeed with 
1)22.000 from the sam* f«d* 
eral gcvtrntneni office. 

Board Frrttdist Frank V, 
Ciaccia asked whether th« 
board could accept the addi- 
tional planninj} t'mda and stili 
reicet the expertaent baf irt 
the fall of I9?4 Phali D. 
Hale, the study*i diract^ said 
the Office of Sc^iomie Op{»r^ 
tunity wanted a **conin^> 
ment" to the experiratot but 
added that the board always 
haa ft k|a{ Hght to ehaac* ita 
policy. 

Board membeft Etl»bt<h 
S. Farley and Joatph Parte 
said they didnt want to ac- 
cept the money untesa they 
were nire the hoard would tcy 
the experiment in 1974. 

A s* '"vey of teacher* and 
administrators cootStctad by 
LtfUts As«ociatet. Inc.. 
showed that they we, a 9eoar> 
ally opposed to ib^ ptao. A 
majori^ of ttirveytd partota 
didn't indicate tliey wantad 
chan^- Tha feie arcbga ala9 
potDtcd out that '*la)owlad^ 
of aducational vouchera waa 
limited IfiacoootptiaBa wira 
froQuant.** 



VyKATHYOlOOU: 

The City Boiard of Educa- 
Uqq yesterday diagaoaod R»- 
Chester as naving an at^ 
normal caaa of fatigue and 
distrust Then the board prv* 
scribed pc*t from any major 
educational ciiatifte at least 
thrcHijih the t«79.?4 school 
year 

The prerequitite to pro- 
viding that rest, the majority 
laid at A itudy aastioe. waa 
to refuse to study a school 
voucher experiment any 
loofser AH but Joseph Farbo 
said they woiOd maka tha 
delay official at tht board*a 
Feb ! statting. 

Itw voucher experimef^ haa 
been studied here for four 
montba- About 7,$oo titmen* 
ttry Khoot childrta coutd 
have chonen am^ a vi^iety 
ol icbool programaK Tha Of- 
fice of Sconomie Opportunity 
Mid n would have provided 
additional funds for diaadvan- 
tage children if tha plan had 
been adopted. 

Board membrra Lewit 
Biancm, ttorothv B. Phillipa 
and Farbo said kiliinr the 
potsJbl^ty of that program 
ended only one threat to 
change the school aystem. 
The City still facea the posst- 
biiity of targa spendinR cut< 
backs which could chaojca 
schools. Rochester a!ao fMea 
the possibility that federal 
courta will rule the achooi 
hoard must racially balance 
achoola 

"People In thia city haw 
aueh ttrribta war aarvet right 
now.'* said Mrs. PhiUipa. 
*'Vou can't forget that the 
U.S. Supreme Court 9od Judge 
Kaodaraott are stiU daddinf 
the school dsicgrtgatloo 
issue '* 

School board membera have 
aaid thay expect U.S. t^itirici 
Court Judge John 0 Bender- 
son win decide whether Hoch- 
eater muat daaegregate 
•ehoola after the Supreme 
Court deddaa a similar caaa. 

**! aay *^a Sttpfaoae Court 



haa enough hanging ever o(v 
heads. A few yeere of calm 

With no changes ia worth the 
IS or f4 miUioa to me.** 
t Bianchi waa referring to the 
l» to »» million that had betEt 
expected from the federal 
government for a voucher ex- 
periment. » 

The board yesterday tnfor- 
r ally rejceted a natered' 
(Hwti voucher study nntpoaat 
that Supenntendent John m. 
Franco said he nft^pared after 
It became *'obviOus" the 
board would not support hia 
earlier racommendatioo 

The earlier recommeodatioii 
had been for a ye«r>to(ig fed. 
eratly funded study tod plan- 
mngperrad. 

Franco's atternattve recora* 
mendation would have a|. 
lowed central office adsUoia- 
iraiors to explore wave of 
adapting the voucher tdea to 
an "expanaion of the Khoot 



diitrtct'a city wide ajna mh 
roUment program.** 

**We doubt very much that 
OEO wouM ggt>fe.** frrtaoe 
said, to fund any rating 
propofal hot tm urged th9 
eommisaioDers to try the 
study anyway. 

All iKit Farbo Mid be- 
cause they said the cooiimi- 
nity waa tired and distrustful 
of any plan related to vouch- 
ers or any more federal Itiedg 
with strings attached, 

Reprrsentativea of the 
Rpchestar TsKtMrt Ataode- 
tioD aisd a comimioity gdvi- 
aocy committee to the 
voucher study afmilarW d^ 
acribed the current atHtti^ 
of teachfrt. parcnti atid ttu* 
dcftta. School reorgaottattott 
last aeteol sear and the over* 
turefng of tt tUa aeheot year 
had idt the coramuoity ikapCp 

Pleast tmt to SB 



VOUCHER FLAN 



lea! of furthar chaog^. thay 
setd. 

Ok»rla Ftah. a P«mt whe 
chaired the advisory commit* 
tee. aaid it waa her •'petaonal 
obaervatioe to speaking with 
more than a bundrad people 
over the pan three iMotha" 
that **no one trusu aoyooe to 
thia town." 



''Every $9pntft ef tha 
eommatfty fm the Uda at 
up voiced diatrvt thaee 
eteved ai M« ^im 

ful . . 

**UntU thif fiteatSMi fa 
chac^ead 1 do not aae a 
voucher otog vwkSai la 
HKhaater Wttiae U nQM^ 
eo0paratloft» 
todtniat." 



Democrat and Chronicle 
Tanuarv 2'^» 197*^ 



A^ENDIXJ 
Statements of Support and Opposition 



Monroe Ciiizen$ for Public Education and Reiigious Liberty 



MCPEARL 



55 Ode aoad Jfes^ ^ 
^Chester, New Toxk 1^25 
December l^, X972 



Bortla Nicholson 

Bochester School Alternative Study 
60 M&itt Street Vest 
Bschsster, New Toxk 14614 



Ssar Ms. Nicholson, 

On December 11, a meeting of MCFG&BL Bsaxti and org^izatiox^al r&,^resentatives 
disoiseed the public school voucher study. No one doubted that the Alternative 
School Proposal you are desi^ining wiU apply only to schools itidiich are truly public* 

the other hand, we have seen the State Legislature pass non-pfublic*school 
aid bills year after year in nearly tinanimous defiance of the provisions of the New 
York and U^ted States Constitutions, PS&fiL has successfully challenged each of 
these laws, only to have the legislators pass some slightly different law giving 
more money to the same no nr public schools. 

The President and the GEO favor public support for non-public schools. The 
firoolcings Institute study report showed that a lot of influential people in Monroe 
County also favor such aid. 

Ve are simply afraid to give the pro-aid forces any kind of opening, and a pub- 
lic school voucher plan would be such an opening. Therefore, our meeting authorised 
the followii^ statement! 

urges the Bochester City School District to reject the voucher tech- 
niqus for fluoding public education. 

Tottchere can be too easily misused to divert public funds to the svipport of 
son-public schools. The groups seeking such support have been powerftxl enou^ to 
secure State grants of millions of dollars despite the prohibitions of such aid in 
the New York and United States Constitutions and the repeated court decisions de- 
claring the grants unconstitutional. Because of tlmt power, the District should not 
be^in a program which can be readily a^pted to subsidize non-public schools. 

S\irthennore, vouchers undermine the idesuLs of public education, ftiblic educa- 
tion is a service offered to all children, and all citizens are responsible for its 
quality. The distribution of voucher? suggests that the school distxlct owes each 
child a sum of money rather than a g^^ education, axid encourages parents to seek 
excellence for their separate schools only, rather than for the system as a whole. 

We ui^e the Alternative Study Advisory Council and staff tc reject the voucher 
technique in their effort to bring much-needed Federal funds into the City School 
District and to inprove the responsiveness, flexibility, and quality of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Martha laties 



* 



RochcHH C*i..ptfr A.M£PdCASS fAVfED for Sei\smtUmufCkunh and State 
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Sfst* Umhtntty CeU/^e 
eiBrMJtpen. ^a.\fnt 

PrruJmr fiJtfmfitrship; 
*^/?i¥» ^ Stfti'Sft, o.n, 

IHn, tttie Mtwm 

Mtt. Ruth Bit.ifSMt 
Km GttdM9 
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.f TAT.-Cc'Ihm 
F»e<t^,U ,: Sfhmidt 
Tf'^U • Rf,h Drxiet 



Hs, Porter NlehoIsoD 
do WiMt SSsdn iitreet 
Roehaster, N.I. 

Dear ifodaat 

Tho hoai-d o£ DirccWs of the Hochestdr QiAptor of Anerieans 
Uttitod ^ov the c»di)aratio!i of Ch irch 'md State anoounces Its oppositloii 
to tho ew.catlonal vc-achcr eyst'».a propodod for ti» (Jity of itoahestw* 
Our opposition, ctess ftoa ccocorn that the voaohar plaa Kill ultinately 
bo used, not to proaot« dosdyable diversity within the public school 
systeu, but to expand tho flow of poblie Boney Into th« pariv&to ouotor 
of ccSttcatiiXu, wfaich .».s over <^0.-^ sectarian nnd 8$;? XUxnaa Catholic. 
This would not onJy Ijypass th& lam of ^few Xork Stat^ and demolish 
tliQ Kal"* sr^ppraiir^ CJIiurch and State. It would also provo ejcpoasivo 
to the vTjcpayn-. OiO find othw federal t^.tonsys &ay seeia a honaiiBa to 
looal dlstrictfi, but like all other handouts they eooie directly from 
ttie tay:*£yor*s; pojkot. 

Tho vouchor theory vas conceived by a Jesuit priest^ y^tlier 
Virgil Vdmif a polevoical eolwaniat in Oavbolic p!Lpers. It ms designed 
to byp?r,r the articles in the rw lorlc State and Fedoral Constitutions 
%^xiru n. A>. ; v,4* ♦v, zH r-Lll» Zui^ Xui" s6c?Kariaii »cnooi8. jf*or evor 
"5 6 ycaara Ims up.tavod to ot»taln tax support for his church's school 
buohorB v.'cro »or^ cpsf^ifically designed and d^svelopod by the Jenlcs 
(jt'ouo t.t ♦.hw Cont?r of Public l olicy at Ca.Tjbridg'j, Itess, They hav« now 
hi en ad:>i>t(*.2 by tlie Officu of ^^conemic Os.'portunity (0^), which has 
baen attci.iptinii to l^st tho Jenlcs joodol siuoo 1$&9, but which has nt»t 
«iwli ccnsidorabio c;>i>o»3 tion Xroa professional educators and teachers ' 



C n-tut, 

»»#> tmcrtjn, tt.tK 

Rex: k'l'Ut F* t{ 
Vtt.erte tist CUtttvh 

0.,C- t ft. /fifft 
I'nUfnI'y cfUocfH .'/te 



" •rgtvffi /% »l#»r».;';«v.Vv.t 



Tiic Hochestor press h-is rovoaled (BJsC artido, Oct.S^ 1972 W 
Kathy O»'4 3ole) tliat the iiochcstcr School :Ji6ti?ict has pra^js*^ in its 
pro^&al to "ooJislcbr dra^tinj X€j:cislaticu such as *Ui«»t pfu.iied in 
Connecticut, iKdch 1^ tho only state whcsro lesislatiott hae been passed 
alloL-in;: vouilic^s to ia'ilcistn? private sector, «rtir!?.o also sc/fvj 
"O.JO is hwpii'U w r-vui cui e^oilnont that wold give vouchors to private 
school-:,. ."O no,. «...03D^has reserved tho right to fund inat^f-dtpp tiie 
Rooh'ist^i." I «bliv itfh ol5,'ra£^' of ouj? coEpjtitors that would co"o tip :dth 
a vouch-- J- ny»t.iiii Lhat t^oujjti aid • private . schools." Tms Bro-^kinss 
I'rbnn Polj.ci- Confercnco in li'^ch.^ster is .also re|>orted to roc j.anjcad a 
"foil voacftcr" concept to indudtt private and parocidal schools. 

Sta' c.n»eutji by I'hile liale, director of tho locnl vocchor study, 
an l oJiar v./uchvr ofi^iciaio have attei;^tcd to reassure pooplc? tliat the 
iijclusion c.r pai'ocidrj. sfhoois ^wild probably be illegal and is not 
cio5ir<'tU ''h do not ft*6l, hovfovt^r, that tliose for disclai:-Jors constitato 
sulTicicat protection. Ihe f oUcwing factors lead us to beliero that 
th'^ Tt»iK'ii.r proj on^l &»idan,;c»rs th? sepciri'.tlon of Church «.iid St^ato Ar>d 
t::,- /'v ar i oi ih • i •Jiv'idi.a^T Vy toutribttbe only to tl:t insti i-utions 

of lli*-? Ci ViCbl 
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!• OSO pres'juro to includo parochial schools 

2. the mxon adnlnlstraUon's pladce to p rochiaid 

3. tho Rockefeller adainistratlon«s pledge to pnrochiaid 
li. the illosfa parochiaid laws passed lay state legialAture 

5. the rcndinsss or publ3,c officials to listen to parochiaid propaganda 

6. th^ pressures exerted Ijy aa offer of millions in fedewi funds . 

7. the dissatlsfactiwi of some with soae aspects of Rochester putllc edacaUc 

8. the possible partiality of the Rochester School Board for church schools 

9. the Inbalance of parochiaid propaganda in ihe public asdia 
10, tha political pressure exerted by the parochiaid lobby. 

In these circu;4stancos even though several off icials disdain ay 
desiro to fund parochial schools, and even thou^Jhe '^^J^f . g^^^* 
tJ» start be confined to the public syston, w believe that the concept sdeht 
^ bTused tocSditioa the puWic to tue funding of parochial schools later. 

It is for these reasons that i:e consider the proposed Rochester voucher 
expes'iitunt as a clear raid present danger to public cducaUon f 
^rtar Wc thercfot^ join the *^chester Teachers Association, the ^ York 
S^ii?^ SeS, the >2cnroe County CorttUe for Public iSducaUon 
and Religious liberty (IXJFilAiiL) in opposing the plan. 

Xours sincerely. 
Brio M. Steel 
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United Council of Education and Taxation 



January 26, }973 

Dr, John Franco, Supt. 
Roche5iter Board of Educ?ition 
13 South Fit?ihuch Street 
Rochester, NV» Yor'< 14614 

Re: Alternative - Voucher Plan 

Dear Dr. Frinco: 

After a thorough study of the Alternate - Voucher 
Plan, t^lch has been presented to this comrmmtty, the 
following ace our recomendations and observations. 

The 'Voucher Plan," is not a new idea. Though 
we agree on the voucher principle, x-jc cannot sunport the 
"Voucher Plan" t,:hich has been presented to this* com- 
munity. 

a) The past tv!o years hos brought nothing but 
termoil, frustration, and violence into our 
schools, and the students and parents had to 
bear the brunt of the problem. He feel that 
a period of adjustment is necessary to brin» 
stability back to our present system, 

b) We feel also, that another federal beaurac- 
racy is not needed. We object to any fed- 
eral control of our pres&nt school system 
through O.E.O,, that VTOuld usurp the power 
and control of an elected school board, 

thus over ruling the mandate of the electorate 
within our cotismxnity, 

c) The proposal that schools be operated by 
those other than Central Office, is a threat 
to the Central School System. We are oppossed 
to rny pl'^n that will decentralize our nublic 
school system. 

d) The Federal Government fimdlns is only 

fuaranteed for t^vo years. In view of the 
act thnt at the present time, our Board 
of rdtic-ition face<? a deficit of R.l million 
dollnr*? - the rl5;k 1*5 too jreat - that uron 
the third 3'ear, the Federal Government does 



United Council of Education and Taxation 
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Dr. John Fr«snco, Supt. 

Res Alternative - Voucher Plan 

not ftsnd this program, and the City of Rochester 
will then have* to budget upwards of six million 
dollars In order to finance this program. This 
is beyond comprehension, in view of the fact 
thet the tax. payers at this tlwe are over bur- 
der.ed to the breaking point* 

e) We are fearful of the power of O.E.O. 

thereby finances can be withiield for any reason, 
making them the controlling body in this 
program. They would also have the authority to 
evaluate and the setting up of the guidelines. 
The Rochester School Board would have no 
dictate in our children's education, but still 
would be responsible, should O.E.O. lose its 
funding* ^ 

f) There is no assurance that accotmtability 
would be guaranteed to the parents involved 
in this program. 

g) It is our opinion that 2^ mor.ths is not 
nearly time enough to present in detail 
this program that would attempt to redesign 
our present school system. 

h) It is our opinion that parents lack sufficient 
information, time, and professional ability to 
make sotmd educational decisions in the best in- 
terest of their children. ^7e feel education 
should be left up to professional educators, 
but that a strong communication must be created 
between administration and parents* 
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Dr. John Franco, Snptr. 

Re: Alternative - Voucher Plan 



We ther<*fore recommend to the Rochester School Board 
to reject this "VoucherPlan," in Its entirety, without*' 
further postponment for further study. 

This repoi't is from the Voucher Committee of the 
United Council of Education, and all organizations of 
the Council adhere to this report. 



Si 



Ijifigrely yours. 



Ed Frederico 
President 



EFjjms 
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Oavld C. Glossner, President 
6ary 0od9e, EdUor 



RTA 

David J. 0*Keefe» Executive 04r. 

Evelyn I. Haftfwn. Ass*t Exec* Dtr 

^1, 4 " ftp, 2 Rochester Teachers Association Novep»he r. 1972 

VOUCHER PLAN STUP>f IH ROCHESTER 

The Roard of Education has authorized a study of the feasibility of 
IfRplenenttng the voucher system In Rochester, The RTA has met twice with 
Hr, Phale Hale who heads the study being made. The Association has many con* 
cams, some of which we would like to share with you. 

U Mould the voucher system pass control of the schools, under the 

u^rella of the Board of Education, Into the hands of special Interest 
groups with control over curriculum, hiring and firing of teachers, 
evaluation, etc* 

a. How would programing for students be different from what we are doing 
now? At the present time open enrollment Is providing a choice of 
alternatives. 

J, How would decisions be made In each school? Through consensus? 
8y majority rule? By a parent board? By the principal? 

4, Ifould teachers questioning a plan be asked to transfer out to make 
room for others? 

5, What does such a plan do to tte concept of public education If the 
Board of Education could easily relegate authorities and responsibili- 
ties to a 'Vninl-type board*' In each school. 

6. Who Is making the choice of the "target area"? If only 50» of the 
elementary schools can be Involved and have use of the five million 
dollars available, Isn't this discriminatory towards the other half 
of our student population? 

7. Is this "study" In fact a study only or an attempt to Implement an 
already pre-determlned program end approach to education In Rochester? 

These are only a few questions that need answering. An Ad-Hoc Voucher 
Committee has been appointed by the Executive Council and are busy seeking out 
answers to these and other questions. 

in addition, the Association has contacted the Associations of systems 
that have turned down voucher systems In their districts In fact only one 
system, the Alum Rock system In California has Implemented a voucher system 
at 0* September 72. We doubt that conclusive documentation and evidence of 
the benefit to education there can be available In only two months or so. 
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I copy for you* 
1 GO|iy for your 
alternate 



ROCHESTER TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1653 Haln St. Room 100 
Roehester. H.Y. \ki03 



tlov^ber 8» 1972 



Representative Assembly Members 
David Glossner, President 
Voucher Study Plan 



The Association Is aware of the fact that specific teachers are 
being requested by the Ooard*s Voucher Plan Coronlttee to attend workshops 
oealing with vouchers. At the same tine, principals are beinq asked to 
Submit names of staff willing to attend similar meetings. The purpose 
would be to have such persons serve as liaisons between the Study 
Committee headed by Phale Hale and the Individual schools. 

We have already expressed some concerns In the Hot tine f»ews Letter, 
t Ion, we are fully aware of the attraction of an additional AO 
million dollars coming Into the Rochester district over a period of 
eight years. We also realize that on paper the Idea of teachers and a 
principal developing their own program In their school Is a very attract* 
Ive one. BUT, on the other side of the coin Is the fact that the Intent 
and thrust of the voucher system has always been to pass decision-making 
Into the hands of the community. The most recent tentative proposal has 
deleted any opep reference to Individual school control by a parents' 
advisory group. However, there Is reference to a district advisory group 
which could be a consolidation of Individual parent groups. \fe cannot 
overlook the fact that advocates of the voucher have felt that the parents 
should have control over curriculum as well as evaluation, hiring and 
dismissal of principals and teachers. 

Me would like you to determine. If possible, which teachers In your 
building have been contacted directly by ftr. Hale's office and those 
whose names will be submitted by the principal. Me would hope that chese 
people understand that they cannot make camnltments for your staff or the 
Association. 

We all realize this Is a very sensitive area. Feel free to discuss 
basic concerns with your staff; and please do not hesitate to call us at 
the office If you have any questions or Information for us. 



KEMO TO: 

FROM: 

RE: 



P.S. The Association will be located as of Monday, November 13 on the 
third floor - Room 303. 
Telephone numbers will remain the same. 



RESOLUTION passed by the RTA House o£ Delegates 

November 21, 1972 



WHEREAS the voucher plan proposed by GEO provides a 
million dollar windfall for private schools at the cost of 
the taxpayer and the public schools; and 

WHEREAS the OEO plan allows for the firing of experienced 
teachers by "buying up" their contracts; and 

WHEREAS The OEO plan provides for performance contracting 
with private corporations for profit at public expense; and 

WHEREAS the OEO plan provides for forced transfer and 
removal of experiencr.i teachers to "other duties** as a result 
of this programs Implementation with the prospect of such 
teachers being '^phased out*' of their jobs; and 

WHEREAS the OEO program could well further segregate or 
lead to the development of separatist schools; and 

WHEREAS there is no procedure for the voucher bureaucracy 
and the Central Administration to be accountable to the public; 
and 

WHEREAS tremendously increased costs of transportation, 
additional outside personnel through performance contracting, 
and guarantees of central board personnel positions would, 
after OEO funds cease, become a multimillion dollar drain on 
the education system; 

Therefore be it resolved that the RTA oppose the Education 
Voucher System as proposed by OEO and urge that successful 
special education programs such as the World of Inquiry and 
open enrollment programs be expanded. 



Oavid C. filofsner. President 
Gary Doc s. Editor 
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Osvtd J. O'Keefe, Executive Dir. 
Evelyn L. Hartman, As»'t Exec* Oir 
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Rocnescer Teachers Association 



On Tuesday » November 21, the FacuUy Representatives adopted a resolution 
In opposition to the voucher plan as It has been presented to date. Repeatedly, 
the Association had raised questions and were informed that a new proposal would 
be written. Furthermore, we call your attention to Board President OeHond's 
quote In the Times-Union on November 30 stating that the basic decision on which 
way the voucher plan here Is going will probably be made by January I. Some of 
the Representative Assembly's concerns were reinforced In an article In the 
Democrat & Chronicle of November 27 which reported that the Brookings task force 
composed of community leaders not only endorsed the voucher exi^rlment In 
Rochester but also urged a wider study relative to a voucher system In the entire 
county which would Include parochial and private schools. 

tine thing should be made clear.... the RTA's position Is not Inflexible end 
depending on revisions made by the Rochester Alternate Study Group with O.E.O., 
that position could be amended. 

Becausie duplication of the first proposal for each member Is beyond our 
capabilities, we have sent a copy to your faculty representative together with an 
analysis developed on that proposal. In addition, we have again been Informed a 
new draft should be ready soon. We, therefore, are calling upon the Rochester 
Alternate Study Committee to see to It that every member of the City School District 
be given a copy of the revised draft and any subsequent revisions. The Alternate 
Study Conmlttee Is operating on a budget of 122,000 - with a full-time staff and 
O.E.O. paid personnel. This should adequately provide the necessary manptower and 
money for distribution of these drafts and will also fulfill their responsibilities 
to see to It that everyone Is Informed. 

The Association feels that this Is a critical Issue, the future ramifications 
of which could seriously affect the future of public education. We are In the 
process of proposing alternatives to the Board of Education and O.E.O. On December I, 
President David Glossner publicly asked O.E.O. to provide Rochester with the tame 
$5 million but with the freedom to allocate the funds for Increased educational 
services to children without the rigid restrictions or the creation of a new layer 
of administration to Implement and supervise the voucher system. Glossner also 
proposed that the Board meet with teacher leaders to plan new. Improved educational 
programs and alternatives within the framework of the present school structure. W* 
anticipate developing other alternatives which we hope the Board and O.E.O. will 
seriously consider. 

On December 3, RTA representatives will be In California to talk to both the 
connunlty and professional staff of Alum Rock. They will also be meeting with key 
persons In San Francisco to learn why they turned down the Voucher Proposal In that 
city. Our people will be returning on Wednesday, December 6, and they will be re- 
porting back to the Executive Council and to you soon after. 
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RTA VOUCHER REPORT 



Oecenber 1972 



On December 3rd» RTA sent a detegetion 
to Sen FrancUco and Alum Rock, CaHfornie, 
to i^serve and verify Information re- 
ceived about the Voucher system. RTA 
representatives met with teacher leaders 
and with the district's administrators In 
San Francisco where tmpl^nentatlon of a 
voucher plan was turned down* In San 
franclsce the feasibility study Itself 
had been conducted only after 2 public 
BBBetlngs were held by the Board. Even 
after that a private. Impartial research 
organization was selected to do the 
actual study. O.C.O. was wtllinq to 
underwrite salaries of City Staff, but 
there was a feelinc? In San Francisco 
that It would be best that no ;«chool 
staff *'be tainted by the money*^ Re- 
portedly O.E.O* was not happy as they 
wanted the school to hire the executive 
secretary In charge of the study whose 
salary O.C.O. nirould have paid. It was 
the feeling In San Francisco that it was 
*'pot I tlc a lly astute to allow an outside 
Hrro to handle recony^ndations to bo 
■ Mtde." The outcome Is history; the 
recommendation was not to Implement a 
voucher demons t rat I on 'in San Francisco. 

The RTA representatives learned that 
Alum Rock, an Impoverished system, had 
been formatty set up as a school district 
R*8 10 years ago. In that period 16 new 
schools had been built; their oldest 
school, a middle school, dates from 1935. 
The district has a total of 22 schools. 
Five elementary and one oilddle school 
are In the voucher denmnstratlon It- 
self. It Is Interesting to note that 
not one of these six receive Title I 
funds, making their financial situation 
before O.C.O. even more grave than 
Title I schools. We cannot but help 
ttfonder at the coincidence that only non- 
Title t schools would receive the 
*'900dy'* of compensenatory vouchers. 



In Alum Rock we spoke with the Deputy 
Supt., Dr. Walter Simons, who had been 
the Executive Director of the Feasibi- 
lity Study there, and others of the 
Voucher Staff. After talking to rhe 
Deputy Supt. and "Voucher** staff 
(«#hich staff consists of 3 new coordin- 
ators and 9 general staff) and visiting 
some schools the RTA representatives 
could find no possible comparison between 
Alum Rock and Rochester City District 
either In programs or makeup of the 
population. They were appalled to find 
such limited educational diversification 
actually taking place. There 1$ more 
difference between classrooms In Rochester 
City District than between so titled 
"alternative progrems" In Alum Rock. It 
became evident from- conversations with 
teachers and administrators that the 
minutest change for those In the selected 
target schools was considered a windfall, 
for as Miss Virginia Hardy, brought to 
Rochester from Alum Rock by O.C.O. , said 
on TV, she had more resource? available 
to her this year, for "In the past (she) 
had had zero to work with". On the other 
hand, the Increased class size for some 
teachers atidiad to their sense of frus- 
tration. They had spent 6 weeks or more 
developing a curriculum geared ft r no 
more than 30 children In grades I'H and 
35 In only to find those numbers 
increasing by 'i, 5 and even 10 in some 
cases. 

Teachers found they didn't have 
sufficient planning time available, and 
no Increase of professional staff to 
help decrease class size. The President 
of the Alum Rock Teachers Association, 
Tim Reeves, told us that his was an Impo- 
verished district that "hadn't had 
cnoonh toxt books". He also talked of 
the trustratlon experienced In having 
O.C.O. live up to Its financial commlt- 
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flients within the agreed ciuidelines once the demonstration area went Into effect. 
Reference was inade to the Rand survey at a cost of $700,000 to O.E.O. No survey 
can he c^-'-ed on without approval from O.E.O. and the feelin? Is that O.E.O. *s 
corrections, additions, deletipns to the Rand survey Is to achieve a particular 
outcoffie — one knoum only to O.E.O. and not shared with the Teachers Association* 

In addition, RTA representatives were amazed that no firm plans had been made 
for any objective evaluation of student^ proqress this year. According to 
Hr. Reyes, Coordinator of Research, this wltt probably take ptace at the end of 
the second year but as of now no thought seems to have been given to this matter. 
This seems to coincide with what Dr. Simons, the Deputy Supt., indicated to us 
when he stated that they were living on a year to year basis and havn't looked 
that far ahead. Once again our suspicions were confirmed that the prime and 
Immediate concern of voucher proponents is to measure the **happiness level*' of 
the district today as compared to yesterday. 

Our representatives found no reason for RTA to deviate from its present 
position. Questions raised to the Rochester Alternative Study Committee have 
not to this date been answered. Promises of answers, yes; answers, no. 
Furthermore, we are now Informed that Draft Proposal No. 2, upon President 
6lossner*s official request to the Director of the Alternative Study Committee, 
will be given to all teachers by Thursday before vacation. Undoubtedly, "Input" 
wtlt be requested so that the staff of the Alternative Study Committee can 
develop Its final proposal for the Board to study by the middle of .fanuary for 
action on February 2. We cannot help but be awed by the swiftness and efficiency 
of it all!:! 





RTA ON TV FORUM- VOUCHERS 




WEDNESDAY 



DECEMBER 2 0 
7:00 - 8-00 

CALL 21 - CHANNEL 21 
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REPRESEMTATIVES WILL DISCUSS RTA POSITION Ofl THE VOUCHER SYSTEM 
CALL 21 WILL PROVIDE AU OPPORTUNITY TO TELEPHONE QUESTIONS TO 
RTA REPRESEMTATIVES. 



tery Mga* Editor 
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David i. 0*Kaafa» Exaeutlva Otr. 
Evalyn L. Harttiian^ Aat't Eaaic* Oft 
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RTA Faculty Repreiantatlvas at their meeting on Tuesday, December 20, re- 
ceived a copy of the budget covering the voucher plan currently In effect In 
Alum Rock, Calif. You are encouracjied to exam this budget which will I be posted. 
Aft analysis of this budget provat very revealing. 

The 1872-73 total budget Is approximately $1,100,00. 

Out of this amount $180,000 ($30,000 per schoot) was spent on Inservlce educa- 
tion Including teacher and parent payments, consultants, facilities, travel, 
supplies* etc. This sum was spent from last Spring to this Fall In getting 
ready for school openings. 

$^80,000 of the budget is being spent on such things as voucher administrative 
costs, parent counseling, research coordination. Information dissemination, 
fiscal management, mangement/staff training, overhead, transportation, rent, 
utilities, contingency, furniture, equipment, etc. 

The balance of $'»*»0,000 Is the amount available from payment of compensatory 
vouchers that can be utilized for providing any real Improvement of education 
program In the schools. However, as one school administrator Indicated to us, 
some of this might be needed for additional "In school administrative assistance 
as the system places more and mora demands on school administrator responslbllltle 

Some argue that "start up" costs are high. But the budget for the 2nd year re- 
veals only slight Improvement. Out of $812,000, again only $<i«iO,000 Is for 
cempansatory vouchers (slightly over 50t). No additional money 1$ budgeted for 
any ofi-golng or 2nd year Inservlce education. 

Neither budget reflects the other $700,000 the Rand Corp. Is receiving for 
"evaluation". 

The RTA cannot support this kind of wasteful spending of tax monies, which Is In 
the name of "Improving education" but In fact creates only new bureacratic struc- 
tures and their ensuing red tape. And alt of this Is going to give everyone 
greater autonomy??? 
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MECOTiATtONS - REKfH9ER 

Elmer Henretta, Chairman of the Teachers 
Negotiating Committee, urges every teacher 
to be sure to complete and matt In the 
negotiations survey before the holiday. 
The Committee will be working during the 
recess and would appreciate having all 
the surveys on hand* 



HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

On behalf of the RTA officers and 
Staff, f wish each member of the City 
School District staff a very Happy 
Holiday session and best wishes for a 
Happy New Year to you, your family, 
and friends. 

I trust each of you wl 1 1 have a very 
restful vacation. YOU'VE EARNED IT! 



Where We Stand 

Rochester's Fight is our Fight 



ioiitp tltt» Muijtti t$tv in thr tMtHm 
and tHr ftnt m tfm »Uitr to 

*4 f'diu Mi\yn t% nmmtly earning oat 
f%-.i>ibilit> %iudy fumkd b> the 
i»f imi>f iiK Cppfkttimitv, 
.ifid dr^ifk in january Hitether 
t« f)K* \ mil hrr><»%^lpm tttutr fi»r 
mn\% M Oie I H vS rhUcfim 
At»|*Mn.tt H»HiKt <:t*r the C:itv c»£ 

i»»itut»^ Hith Alurti RihK. C'4ilif«»rnu. 

KKiK* |i.mm .mil tti mHu h thr finm* 

•ttr UT){bm lined. pt*)h.i|M |ier}tu>- 
nmtiv and ctre|iwifahK. 

The tr;u-lK*?H nt Hm N^trt h4\e 
^wH' «ml mumipnKnK' vnnfd to 
iondurt an an-**»t fijjht a^;imil thr 
\tMtt'hn plan, ^ iHry ure faeiiig 
KiHiH in tfjfit rffom bv th^ Vrw 
York State I nited Trarbrm and 
vttf mtkmal r^^iana^tiDi}]^ 

h » thr fd\t>rttc pgistmie of mme 
ttnti*e<^atiim critirf to Idbrl trarh* 

opiMMiicm to amihiv^ a% 'YPdr- 
tkman'.** on the pmumptjoti 
that twhcn Mr otUv 4uw»f w»d 
with prr#f\itit; tiie «tatu% qwv or 
wrth pmtivtimf thrir m% n ml€»rrtt^. 

Thr%e « rtiti^ ^lK»ukl )ni>k r^rrfully 
«tt the Rmhr^trr vitu.itMm brtmr 
thry MM h .1 jiidjcnient 

Vim, Koch^irr tcarhm an* utif* 
tnif «'t^»^<«>rt of 'xurriHtHftil vp^ial 
«^hiratifm prnvramff. vfttn mf«»litnent 
prof^rams and oilirr miMHAti\^ pyo* 



Drams** tkit ha%i» exkitd m Rnrhf-i- 
t»Mr f>Mf iJtat an* ^m thr <mt d«r 
tti hM-ai mnwhtiMfm in tliat rtiy 
? KfX*hrstrr'% thnr unkfttp am! Inw* 
vatHraltrm>:n%r vHon]« hUI not 
xiw hryond ihi% \tat hrrausr of Hud- 
crt cutji rnaiced hv the citvV 

Smmd. Km Iwstrr u-a* tjri% arr 
tinHwit-d H«h Tlir |K>Lin/att(iii tif 
raiial .ittd Hhnii Q(tHt{i^ in tht* (it%. 
HiKh4Ktii'« rurfi*nt |>i<Hrran» U 
*tum^ ti» hrifiu thftdmi f"^'#f//rr. 
tfn* \tm< hrr %%fHiM Umr tftnn 

*iiAt bp i»«alc*ti «itKl dr^ivmnl 

hv an% unwp «»f piirw* ami HimkI 
thiw i»^im thr ilrti>r ii» aII4>lark 
V hu>tv oll'whttr ichcic^v nr aR*an%* 
thif»^ u hrinf% drMivd a parthrular 
ifriiu|> i1» %nufHrr pkm, m dif>rt. 
fjondm t«) thr «qurat»t 

in the ( )iy< 

Hitrd, RtK-hriter teather* milh« 
ttra&>' af^aHp the wichrr jAin 
as an open door to aid to pHvate 
Mrhorth. C>me imfdnnennd, inaientt 
could rarry thrir wurher* to quasi- 
pi^ic Khoohi and dilute almdy 
thinntr^ fundi^ for pitbtir edtiratioii. 
The etTntual re«di nvcmld be direct 
•THirhrr% to pmate vhooK 

In lotithattmi; the \t>u<h*^r pbn 
in Rmhe^trr, te«t«'her\ are n<it np- 
eratmi* prermu'eintom ttr nit^- 
« i»iHeptic)n\ .ib«Hit nhat thr %T»mh«*r 
|>l.in i« all about. E%'Hi«MKt* ha\ brm 
nKMtntini; that the OKfV« jirt \m>\» 
crt pnnr% di^tlnrt ar.d tttafor threat<t 
to mtrgratcd eduratkm. u> adpt|uate 



fiiTtdifB? f4 pithlir vlitToK lo the 
im^irr rduratk>{t fjf vhiUren, to the 
piniemtiiivit ffvTfi«irK and rontrac* 
tual hvht^ of veMhfn, and to the 
ttsht^ of parrtiti to Mtcta^. tentral 
eWtt'd fcrard* of edifr»itifm. 

Thr MHH hrr beini? (h>%eh3|vd 
in RvufirMrr aWi» t h^atly fifiem the 
iln*r to %ttch vimmMkf^ a» prtfiMtn- 
a>h#* <*iiaMr»ntf Thr I haft Pn*- 
|«K.iI Uh thr j»«»|nl «iifitatfi« the 
tf!ti»\Mt{e !.>nifuaci- "tifralK, ea<h 
fHtn<i|^tJ ^htnild Ita^e dKrtrttonary 
authniitv over the r\p*»mjiturr of 
a{] adnunt^ttati\r rtr^u ft>r the I'lui- 
drm t?( hK hIh«»I. Ra«h pt;nftpal 
and hh staff tliw %%«mid c^rrtiiinr 
whuh serxtrrs v rir iirv'ded and 
i^hnhrr cvr not to puit h^ tl«m 
throuirh the it*ntia! adminMratam 
or dttertH frc^ uniir outdd^ »tt|>- 
plier.** Thn lai^fuafe ohvkHi^ al* 
kmt "leni*^** to be rtmstrued in 
dny manner, and i^tmtd permtt an 
ttv^^tdUa) school — romroQfd by 
parrni* — to motrart lot tervke* 
pwseatJy performed by qttaltftnl 
pttilp^siooal mff. 

Another a^jert of dte ^oiM-her 
plan H that the CHSkt of Erotiofnir 
€)|;^K»itmtty» tryinur to mmtaln it» 
funrtion tinder an .^dtnii^ration 
that hi» alieadv pnmihed a "?^r- 
lan era** for eduratton m the next 
four year*. deipetateK nwh ap- 
pimal from at least one other dis« 
tiirt somewhere m tlie t'ikited Statet 

a ronipanion pmirrt to Atimt 
Rcirk 

Turned donn b\- Gary, Indiana^ 
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and msxa mvntty italM In Nvw 
RochrrV. the DEO nrech a "iur- 
less ** and they haxT tarycrted in m 
H<K>hr«ter - tefcarcfleiqi of ronw« 
€|uri}trs lo (hifdim, piateott, and 
teai'hrrs in that city. 

The \tmrhfr fikin in admittedly 
an *>*periiurnt** deMHord to tent 
a^%uni|«ams about nianaf^i}^ edtra- 
tif»n f<ir the urhan divuhaoiaRrd. 

he m fi%^' to right-yror 

fnt»tit^ in iPxtH.il diAtrirt> arotnttl 
tin* tt.it km, the t^O hopn to jtaia 
M)*i*es% and to full tttipletnen* 
t.ttt«m in schorls itrtrm the c ount r y . 

lotath' mwMm; in that e^qieti* 
uient K a senne i^f n^Hy about pob- 
h School edtratkm at It aejm to* 
dav, for the e^rperhnent drrn-es fwm 
the tiotion thai ptditk* vrhool «dv«i- 
tton h fftillng. 

On the comnny , pttblir tthool cdiH 
ratkm n n^tkin^ when adequate 
funds are providod and where e(|ttflJ* 
its- <^ rdurati«i«l opportunhy cmti. 
We nerd full and toiwd iowmitnu ' W t 
to publk* frhod cducathMK-die Ited 
of roctimhifiem that bttotkably lark- 
ini^ today at the state and natimal 
Ipset instead of » a p niinent» that 
make pawns ottt of chfldm, potrents^ 
and tearhees. 

%Ve stand Mildly behind ottr 
rhenter tearim In their fights wUrh 
isaffffhtforaOof us. 

no^midmt AihM Sh4mker*$ cd* 
um» atff not gffpear ihh tteek, ktf 
tttlt M'tarmr ogmn in tkt Dfmmbff S 
iMije. 



New York Teacher 
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PmW WITH 
CAUmN 

The Boche4«r Oty SchMft WMtt is ttiiileil4^diic a 
fea^il3^v»(«»t>'to(telem>il»ifavmcile^q^«ntoa|^^^ 
tDthpdistilit. If ff^tsSe, {mrms tiiBd«stgiiBt«darea«ititia» 

timlsctf tlielrcMttireD, ^ ^ . 

The tNfirmxies of t he |daa are to umiife dm^ 
i-cmrHftftiiaj amcmg schools wttfch iwHdd hopcf^ Irapiwe 
the enure iMwol syrtem. If eoNii^i^mmts weres^ pte^m 
vmh any ^ the s<^hool8 avaiSMide. they co^nsethe rmsiers 
to t n^e a stIkmiI gectt^ to their fHNMts ^ate standsitta imd 
fecferaii regttlat t Dm wuttf <t have n> be honored* Vmit^iers cooM 
ofdy be uMti at pul^c scho^lff ^nd so school ctmNI practtee 
diMilm^ioa 

If amm)%*ed the City School WtiktM wmOd begrcmied Ow 
million d^aw per y^ar for tww >eant by the fcdemt psfvmh 
mem (Offk-eoC KitmomK Oppoititf^i toim9^»nemaiefm>> 
itnm wtth the i^iNisihliHy of mewal for up to wvm j «afu 

WMSe the {Tf^am is stilt In the |tfannli« stage atr mimic 
Jirtmui will be held t)arooghotd the etty, there are ^fwm 
tx^t^ft whkh must be thorooghly debated b^m a fioal 
i^%dm i% reatlied At a fwihllc meeting held 1^ the Craese^ 
RiW)et>ical Mini Aries, it hecaoie obvioi» that the rea«^ U» 
vmuiter 11%'stem was being esi^ared sad am atteraativ^ waov 
to imimaV the lity school syst^n is th^ tb^ federal |Oveni» 
mem l^s mom?y avoklal^ oidy to study this Gsratem* 

ri is cttlfiiiilt tosee wl^* "votarfiers ' areoeeded, aadbo^a 
vooiiier s>*st4>m differs from opea eardimem if only {Rmtc 
fabocOs arelotutrtidtwte, A otanbertrf f^rsonsM tbb tothe 
Nixon admimstratton*s first step give afti to pcffocbka and 
private schools. Get the blacks and Bherals sold no a votcter 
fi^^stem for pubUc scbocds. then ntake vouchers ovattahle to 
panpitts who unv fxrirsAt and parochial schoola. U the lactw^ 
MhtJoJd iHiiif. It vould only uodmnine the l»d>tie stmtt 
systems of targe cities as middle-dasa paremsopt Co supple- 
mem their voui^hers and use private and parodUat sebo«8» 
Iei<!v4ng the pahllc school system to the poor. 

The other qia^ion which is deopiy (fistttrbing Is the 
poRsihility that middle^ass. aggressive parettn wffl enntf 
their (*htldren in the better sehooto, wbilodiild»en from poor 
and lesseditcatedfamiiieswillbele(ttofDtotbeleo8weil*na 
schools. There is a real poastirtlity there wiU be mora abroga- 
tion - not oemMarlly racial, but sodo-eetmoatk! - itad^ a 
%oucher plan than there Is now. As one imbviduid stated, 
**What Is there in the t^ao to rid or mtnimise the poor, 
ioeffoLlttal s<hool8?" 

tf parems can use voacbers to start scima geared to tnetr 
needs, there ^ a dual danger, SoiMstlcateA htfhly eiacm^ 
pamtts will hand together and fbrm schools fiM* thdr off- 
spring, while parems wtth parochial views nHU use Ihempor 
tumty to dev^op '*blocr' scboola Both cotdd aodermwe a 
pMiv school system, 

^The feaslWllty studi' fllustratea how fMnrai aid wwte. and 
its pervasive influenceona school system. The fmmlso of an 
estra Hve million dollars to thedty school distrfclvblchf^ 
a six mittion Uoltw deficit next year is very attractive. Yet 
this moneycannot he received toimproveedocat^aoroaatha 
hoard, ortodeveloptbepresemopenenr^hnentsysleotorbo 
tml as the local Board of Bdocatlon feels most appro^fiale. tt 
mustheusedtoexperifflcfit with a vo u c h er s y a t o m in a design 
noted area for giades kindergarten tln^mgh el0it WhOe the 
director of the study, Phale Hale, tried to estplalotboiQrstm 
wasnm feasihieat the hi|^ school levd. the tnith is tbofoiteral 
government only wants the voiwba* system ai^ored al the 
elementary tovd. 

The Joamal does not takea stand at tldstima. bullo^tvith 
apprehensioiiatthevottdier^an. fifmgoeatMaaaaMatcp 
10 piwiding massive federsi aid to paronts of parochial and 
pHvatescbod chUdroa It also fears that greatersegr^ration 
dong soHo^ocraomic ttaes will residt with the program bene* 
tming only the ndddle^lassea. It also foeeseea greater 
a^inistrative iNtreaucracy and toa certaineatent. theavoid* 
anee of how to improve education for the very potn*. Afterall. it 
isalwayseasler to deaignnew pr o g rs ma than Id solve the bard> 
core problems of the presMsyslent _ 

if idio Eveilll 
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Too Much Change? 

t^diers and Patents snffer wten ttm Is 
too much change in the sdtooto and too littte time t^ 
a ccom reod ato to it That point is well made tnr David 
OKaefa of the Roch^ter Teachers' Assodatton hi a 
statement upon the proposed ojqieslin^ital vcmcher sys> 
ten* alii^ iba RTA iqiposes. 

Ttepsst seven ^ ^gbt yean have indeed bocn a 
time ttf tvheaval for school teachers and students. 
Soctological and social fvrtlems are pirtly to Iriameu 
So are mlml aid formulas wbidi have given pow«ful 
LYoantives to educatiooal innovatiMs. 

Now. cm top (rf it atl» dtv tMdMS ara o;rported to 
ladtvidoatfaM tastrudion andor far from Ideal fooA* 
ti«t& Tba physical and i^ifitual exhaustim in the wdee 
of the ilMated reorgsnlsabon {dan provides a dtfficott 
b a ck ^ ffot rn d for snci cballengo. 

¥^bataver is decided abo^it the vondier experiment 
must tite the taaeber% fbelinig hitD accoost A certain 
afftffffit\ af oiabillty Is now neamL 
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lyJitet.DtiMB 

Uif ^ Vitvfy ta tad ^ vhtt 

TW orrkii of tscmomk Op- 

OEO? it i^tadiQf Ittt.M iB • 

F«b 1S> M A-aw up « p^iB for 
a veuctMT oka for tha ci(y ot 
R«ctM<t«r iTw UrM ptfcto* 

Utt df it t4 p foe 

•aliriM. It. Ojfictor, |2,M0 
ptr osofitn. MJMtm dinctar, 
t3,Mr pfr fp«o 

caUit ti.TSO ptr Bootft. e9tt> 
•ttUaati. t2iao ptr bmM^ iaS 
•u Oft T>K« art M«r (tt pt** 

OR pa>ToU drnrtag ihmm 
islirte*. la Dtctm^tr aitt Jan- 
airy Uwrt St fS.WO a») H^m 
iiUottf^ for travtl tvptoiif u 
BMikat yau woa^ wtMit •co- 
two »c cijptrUAtty OKO pr»' 
vi^ (or 

rrua im.m ta ftfiAi iptAt oi 

« pracraift that baa a2raady 
tita lA tte V S. Tt)a a»jy ^)aea 



tlUa pks haa btm impkeatttfad 
to a ungli a.oaa ttucffM datrtct 
m Cil^ortui It «aA tmplt- 
tuAtad ii SatKymtetr, 

1172 

I iiiftSMt thiit th« pecptr of 
RochMter raaUy m^ivtifit^ Uiti 
plaa rind o«t why ti wa» 
ttfitd *iw» m tftfta einei 
reaOy What u tt pnng to 
tti* (Ttto proponents o( tDia 
plao wtU UU yau t( woat cott 
taytTKnt {>ec«uiit 0£Q t* gvioc 
ta fu«ncf ti tUt fjfft 9-7 ycart > 
But wt^t ta u couif to coct ua 
»5aa OSO ptiUft Why da 
mt ootj a Wttctiir plaa vhtQ 
«t ttavf cpra flnroUaMQt* Wts^ 
fedtrai moacy c9(Ma MriaKa at- 
cactwd. Do w« wtoi Mtrai coa- 
tr6l«Q9iirac{ioati? 

I w^id Uka to Quo(« oM 
ptattment Cram tfta OEO 
vottcbtf plan *TaUitft a| ite 



fttudtflto wtn M bt ^l^tificatk)n 
for firiQg \hb «r«cti«r« ot pruici. 
pat " Only tha {rdcral lEovtni* 
a>«Rt couid tittnk thta way. 

aa Urrfrir %vr 
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'VoBCktrs o THrtof ' 

I H0t1J> Ulii: ta {>Q rfcoril fttth my 
>triW« oppwuoQ tu Uw pr«ipQ»*d voucher 
fitfii far t&t aiy 9ci»^ 

It tUggK9 tim imifiaaUflft ta piriurr a 
ftchoul diitrifft eoBpoip^t of stiAtoiU whh 
'tJ'HEtti*' H^oudMn) loead it ti» uMl oC 
Ifwir cmm. OsotidaraNa awoka «rouk( t>t 
itpffit oQ orgimmton aad imp^oMQUtMS at 
vfie eniH'uie of teiciuna. Tha cwcqH ol pir- 
tf(it» Mtung up aod beipUu to run sctiaots to 
Ri«t SKVwl iwdi i» unfair WoRt partnt^ 
hrfVk' fuilume (otw ur morv, and da twt ofrd 

rk':ivdl ht* berft tft rule in HocheMt-r k. -'Ui 
tirj th»' Ust sewvai >ra»^ Nuthinit ihi*l h«s 
I'.viK' Ut:fufv wouid i^aaipiUv tv Um: ituud tlut 
iittuhi Itvm tfttK pr9p<)«Mtt 

The »wctH?r »ftem i> a duvet tfjrm i»> 
p«Wu? Kiv»{i ami t» tfv pruJctpie^ U dcm«rc. 
rtii'v «l whtcli Mtf* Kt>9d» are tba Uf(g«a« U^i- 
itark Aito«lQg pvupa ol nuits* t9 aci up 
Ktwota t» matt 'ipoetcl tieeA** i^iaaa tha 
dwr ta ftctwak &««rd oo eMc iMckgrouad. 
vl9t», rtUgMtt, kormf^fca «r eUitr &vattva 
Kpoup^ngi. NffrUxre 2rrU«t is a pnEoe a%im- 
pic u«Uy d Kfliai kI^)pml to »eptnta ay^trmi 
tr\ii\f Id oparaia uadtf iha riaoMr of yaa 

UM<: Of T«r dtfturblnf aspacu oi (ht 
t^>ui'h«r KVktcra It that differing amovnu at 
morv% tttil be tpct^ ^ch itudeat oo Uis 
L^Atsifftfieii * qualifteattORa." 

The vvuchcr propcaat is 6v fur the «or«t 
tdea w« city retideftts hav« h^d f(^uted Qff vn 
u». I>on't huy it*. No oar cbh puauh)y heoeftt 
fT9m ii except tha tax coikct^ 
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'0# Sekoof V5iie*tr 4rcr 

HOW msc aad pm-rpUvt tha RxhatNr 
T?ic(iers AMoctatmi show* ta Ut a{K 
po ung the propoatd tiprrtrntol ia tha uM aC 
naucit{«w{ vowchen The tdca oC thr *TKicher 
•v-xtraj tt thai If nt pareata the powtr ta 
Bu)ve their cMldra« ipd their tax ma«ey fraa 
htii ichoelff to {(ood OMt. there wUi be pc«t> 
sure OQ She whooU to weed out madaqoila 
trachmi. un»ucc«nful teachlag ro<tho<^. val* 
uricM prcff^rsmf, uninfiirmitU-e (>ouRae{9f». 
Thp i^^Boctitlon. derfK-itfd to th* defeo*e of att 
teachmt, f{ood asd bad aiSkt. Mturallv op- 
poMt a sysien thai |aopardMa tha )o6t of 
fame of tti membm hy gtvin^ (f«Stv(Ml par* 
et^t^ Ihr pcmrr to cut off the flow of f^mda ca 
xhoois that do a bad JoH of adwcatiaf thetr 
ctutdrcn. 

Ai th^ pti^ of nv« chlldreR (d pohHc 
fohoolA. ai>d It a ttxpa>-rr who provtdet tha 
money that educatan thrtn and otf>er ehiWren 
in thts c^mtnunity. I have ao isxi^^ !q pra* 
tectm^f the inade^f* ttachtri. m.«faU>ad 
lenchers. or even the flVhunvned (eacti^ I'm 
not a{K>wad to fire urider the preaeat tyatett. I 
support a pm«ram that wtu rettmt me a ad 
ta f Ii ti*rmt». a wm^derable deff«e of direct 
romrol oi>-cr the qutlity o( aducatM my chtf< 
dnra wi\ Irwetiv* 

HtCHARD y. K08S1T. wft i. ¥mm 
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Toucher System in Our Sehools 
Would Lead to More Disunity^ 't^*'* mw $c*a»fi' 



ty Jiawa Ary%«ia 

Our Rocht«tef acTnoI tyttam 
it oo» of aaveral ftelacted by tha 
V S CXHct ol Ecooonuc 0p90t- 
tumty to conduct aipmmi»at« 
wim program* of ao^allad "Bd* 
uciitoo V9«rhe« " 

T M that fdUeatMal VMicb* 
trt woyM ttoi cootnlHJta to but 
rathar woidd «9dmntna quailtr 
i^sttatioo m tha public aetioota 

oiT ctty and aaUoo. 

Vadm tiia vaoeher pUa. a 
panaal a«Ud ba giwa a ttckM 
calM ta "eduratiocuil Mvcher* 
for aa^ tua chUdna. 
IKfcM wooU bt ta the imocat 
tquft) ta tha eaat ac fdocatiot 
ooe pop^l is tha local aehoo) 

Ttia Mfwtt cobW thta twPoO 
ebudrati ta toy Khool 
wWkJ or hooptthuc tad uia 
fti^ wchfl" to p*y tha tuiOoa. 
ttw tchaot would ftcbatifia 
thoM tumaa wuchtrt f4r cath 
fkwm tha laetl 



TtUt if as uRwiaa approach. 
At a UaM wtM pMhlic t^a> 
tew Btada tha wniM tff otta of 
iU ticmcata af «ur tadi^y. 
tha advicatwcal wMChar wwiJd 



t!» voiichar ayitant eo«]d r 
^ EttDy ba iMwd fi» malpt*^ 

Nfrefaiad tchto;* 
- Cauio latay p«;bUe actiaola 

to btcoiBo "dumpuui frwnda** 
dbUraa aapiUad fra» a(^ 

P^fMMtt. 

«fll«4Jata tha giaatk if 
privafa Khoo^a pupportad 6y 

^ Zaad tadM 
tart of ehtffctt-rtUiad icma 
potsiMv vioIat^M tha cooatitu. 
t»aa2 prmc^la of rhurcb-ai^ 

tfera tatparutitly. tHa 
vwtfclM^ P«Mi awM SM a»a. 
vitta elthtr of two >af w prwb- 
Ima tavotnad m tba fiaaodai 
«f poblieaducauoa. 



TSa fiiKt proNem it that, aa a 
•atioa. wa aimply da 
liUoa el^watary tod vecoad- 
ary aducatloo tdeauately. 
ENiery larxt city tt <a detpartia 
^Rtacia) atftict Svdfet deft* 
cttt. eea<tier l*yatft, rtditetd 
HTvicm are all tfie rule, rather 
thM the e»rep«»ft "niavcHJcher 
pltft wo«W not tAJ any tmiU- 
cant amouBt of mooo/ to txitt* 
ioM fuadt 

The tecond peohJtm U th«l 
the wHffcet wiweh w» do e«- 
pernf are appot tn a matwer 
which aMurea ifwt richer chil- 
dren mU be better edue«t(«d tt 
ieia eomDtrative ttoeriv to 
thefr partsna than will po«r or 
uaidltf-ix^a^ childraa. 

In my tpastoo, tha Nbron ad* 
txuaittratloo ia cuppocting ^ 
voucher tyatatn to placate tha 
haattd ametwaa wi$m$ frota 
lha buaiaff laaua. 

I fml ahtt la aetded it t pro. 
petal &bat would ettthUih a 
VNtkt ftdtrat rala ia tSia fea- 
tral flaaocttg of pohbe tdoca- 
tMa. 

Such a propott! ihotfjd fa* 
elude taffe fitnert! fap(NMta> 
carieah frtttt of f«d«'a) fuada 
la fiata aad bcal tchaei aya* 

Um aad a prtdtt f^ssisU la 
Mhbatf thicafiaKfe. 



«NTE A '-rRAswatTY of # 

voucher or tl^atif* icfwols pjaa for Koch- 
e«tr puWic fchoola haa betft aaocttooerf by 
tha Board of Educate. | have attended iiv- 
ertt fofonRtt^onat meetinjtt attetnptiEm to 
promote tht« ptan. ttUwd with parenta, teach* 
era and eocne educatort. tM rrad ta much ta- 
ftrn>atfo{>«l tntterta! aa potatbfe. 

tf our School Board ipprMct tte impfa. 
nwuttoo of t 'ttrifet tf«t" of 19 t<» !2.®0 
ftwJrcta hediiTfttttir tn Septettjber. iitj. federtl 
moivet from the Office of f?c«>omtc OpPort«n- 
«y (O R 0 1 Koutd hegm to ftew tnto Rochet- 
tef . tfld ooly tppwtimately so per <«ftt of tftU 
would he Med dlrvefty for adurgtiooal pra^ 
|raro«. curricula or tuppltet 

Only tt per cent of the dty't itudentt 
wocfd hepefit from thU extra federat tnopey ^ 
addtitoa to the tchool dJttrtct budjiet Therett 
would havp ic^ ttru^ie alona m our fbdhcom- 
iRf tuKtenty hudffet We woufd hecofaa tha 
• haven ' ind ihe "have-notf* If Utoderftartea, 
for uitUtw. ta ctit. would "tarRft eraa" chU* 
dftn have :t. end the rrntaiittctt childreti QOtT 
Would tht paretrta aad tctchtrt acet^t thta 
ptaa aa tt BOW itanda (even tltowiftg that the 
aho%« doet aot occufi wh^ «^oukt retuU ta 
the trtRiftr of tetchert puptit from "A" 
tchoo) to -8" tchool. tf ihty were diitatttflad 
wtth tti tducattooal pro^tm or cvmcula ta 
thetr prtaw ■chooJ* The Voucher Comtatttaa 
atatea that «uch a trtttafer woirtd be t "fraa 
choka'" Thit ia aat accurate if thtra la so 
ehfftce m thetr pretent vbool 

iP THE COHWITTEE. OEO. tad tha 
board really hetteve in M i freedom of choke 
tnd i2t true attenutivet. tet them tr^Uate a 
Quni'ichooi <ofrttont invotvttii trtd^tionat. opea 
kvaU. ciwMem. ftTtded va tMHCradtd« 
ehoiot o( aeveral curricula etc \ m **t«rcct 
area" achoota. and eveofuttly a!t tchoala la 
Rschefter At that (tme. racial iaolatiOR would 
sal iacretae aad fnNdore of choiea for pt^ 
^U. ttudeati and tctchert would ba pro> 
tected. It i$ bftan tried new taly la Stci Jota, 
Cthf . and their pitn tt htted oa thtt (Rial- 
tchooi coactpt in nt Khoott Caa t aa have 
tha aaote coocept ettabUahed hera^ Do that, 
atid I will bA happy to buy thia tJtertiativa 
nehtiol idoa beiof apearheadrd by Mr, PhtJa 
Hale 

mUTTON t. XhtHI^ I filrtatt Pttea 



I wm TO LCr it ba taoai thst T fatly 
a«rc8 with the Hochascer TMCMn* Aitada- 
tiaa that befora a voucMr ptoa H$MfiM 
caa awa ba Goocidccad. Mi* of tha ^jUMtioaa 
riiaed by Urn taadHn mot ba <aniff«d« «id 
aanMiad prapcrly. I alia fMl (ba i 
nklf^ aiM fdr by tha VaHcter 4 
^<tibauidbabif«»Mfircvarthai , 
iMd X$h^ aith tba Baait! af Edocttiaa. ITOt 
hat baetr tha tttaiani praaadm follaati by 
the t'nioa aad tha Btard. 

Thia hat Mttiflad aU thaia «aocetaad la tha 
PA%i. ai^ I atn iwa it aitt coatiaue ta in tha 
fwtu;«. An}thin« to bt **w9rM out** tbouid ba 
narked out by the Vniw aad the Board of Ed- 
ucation, and iwc the Vaochtr OfCioe. befart the 
\ote it talteh oa the Voacher Plaa* 

1 feel that it ia tiait that tha taacbeca ba 
made aaaia of tha fact that at laan aoa mt»* 
bcr U the Board af Gdacatioa ia aiUiOfi to Ut- 
ten ta their prebteni aad ataa ba wiUi^ ta 
work with thfss Ca fiad aquitabte aMiaii ta 

tem tWSCUL CMmmkilmih at I 
tiaa^MfLtilaciaaAva. 
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Letters to the editor 



it 



ir.'l ' 



opf>ot*» vowch#r «ytf«fn 

The Rift.he*tcr Ificttiun. N*fu>ful CourKtl 
nf |c«fi«h Wttmcn, *'rmf^* «)pp<KCk the 

revi«wmg the ^urtcnt icKAtUtcratutc^wcftct 
no rcskon tt>fcvcf*c r«>un<.tt'»Ii>ng stand- 
ing nattorui ttppttntum u* rSr VouiHer 
Syttcm. 

The flnanL(.tI tfaita i4 tht: RiKhritcr 
ScbcKkl %frem «ire »cU*kftuwn fothttitKn 
muniry fta probkrma trcctxntnonto^huit 
uf ueher Amcricain cities. Yet. tnthrdeaper> 
itc teaich for new funding K>ufcefr, city 
after city has turned down the Vcu^cher 
Syatem dotlara dangled heforc admmittra* 
toti by the Otfkr uf Ecunitfnk Opptittun* 
ity. 

fnuit not be dcludod-Rochcaccr is 
pcchapa U»t un a ItHttt \m of Kh<x>i 
^ttcma that have been approached. In ita 
propoMi tu Rpchntef . the OEO haa gone 
a Mcp farther than before; tt ia carry mg on 
ttt own fcattbtliey atudy. a prc^cc•a which 
m^W hardly lead to ai> o{i|C(t<ve appraiaal. 
when the OEO ti «eHing the plan H b 
*emuhane«>uaiy evaluatinjt O'^ercitteftcotv 
ducting independent itudtea have turned 
dqwrt the OEO. 

Natuieui CounctI of Jew if h Women 
object* to the propoaal on three maior 
ground*, namely tiuit' 

nThc viruiher plan will ffngmcntuc 
the ctly »choola by trying to appeal to 
QKh acparate intereit group under the 
ttltacioua "make cvetyooe happy" ayn- 
drome. In all pr«>babtlltv. there would rttM 



be enough avatiahle »pa(Ca tt» provide 
parento with true op«of»» >ltny children 
woukt »tiJl be placed m a achcKa of "latt 
choice. ** 

i ) The uac vouchcra will «>pcn the 
d(Kir tn further aid to parochial achoota* 
I a w«» (he ottgina! imc«t in developing 
(he V<Ki4'hrf Technique. To connmt our 
mtftgivinga. the Bf^Kfkmga fntiitute hat 
tenntly rflEomtnetided that the Voucher 
be eventually emended to that JegalJy.pro 
hibited tartor in lactropolltao Rochetier. 

5) The Voucher wi» etode.the puhlte 
•ihuol sytiem itadf. toa point wherepabllc 
education (nay bacome a dumping ground 
for the utxiet irtble atuderU. ttid wbcre the 
voucher achoott. and the whole oew t4* 
miniatrttfve beturocrtcy nacettaiy to their 
operttion. may awtllow up available fuada 
for educstion. 

In concluiiofi, if i$ r<)uncit*apotitioo 
thai funding ({uaZity education doea noC 
depend upon to pat a tolutton aa the 
Voucher Technique. VRe urge ita cef tctioa. 
Alice Oo(d, aductdon chairman 
MarfoHe Rclin, nadootl legialalion 
chairman 
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APPENDIX K 
Advisory Committee Reports 



Menibers present and voting on X/ 17/73: Carol Faso, Pat Runibold, 
Connie White » Percy H. Colvin, Jr.» Canoen L. Encamacion, Joan I^lk» 
Elsie Kostecke, Esther Connelly, Ida Dentlno, Richard C. Vgnello, 
Joale Eno8» Frank Glangiobbe, Martha Keating » Mel Hoover » Hancy Peck» 
Josephine Parinello, Diane Dangler. 

1. Resolved: Alternative Education is beneficial to students in a 

city school district, (urban population) 

2. Resolved: Some form of Voucher proposal is a way of bringing about 

those alternatives. 

3. Resolved: General rather than categorical federal aid should be 

available to all school districts. 

4. Resolved: Alternative education should be funded through general 

federal aid, rather than categorical federal aid. 

5. Resolved: The RSAS voucher approach. is a viable method of funding 

alternative educatim • 

6. Resolved: Unrestricted federal money should be available to groups 

of teachers, parents and other educationally concerned 
citisens to establish alternatives to generally existing 
school programs. 

7; Resolved: We endorse school autonomy in fiscal and c\xrrlcular matter, 

and that these matters be subject to participation by 
and endorsement of parents. 

5. Resolved: We concur totally with the RSAS staff's summary recommendation 

presented to the Board of Education on January 16th, 1973. 



;oting results on above Resolveds: 



1 

2 
3 
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unanimous adoption 

9 yes, 8 no 
unanimous adoption 
unanimous adoption 



#5s 4 yes, 10 no, 3 abstains 
#6t 9 yes, 8 no 
#7: 10 yes, 7 no 

#82 2 yes, 15 no (one pro3cy admitted) 
1 abstain 



AS STATED PREVIOUSLY, THE KAJORITY OP MEMBERS ON THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE DID NOT ACCEPT THE VOUCHER PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO 
THIS BOARD ON JANUARY l6, 1973* 

THE MAJORITY REPORTS REFLECT THE DIVERSITY OP THE MEMBERS 

ON THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE ROCHESTER SCHOOLS ALTERNATIVE 

STUDY. 

WHILE THE MAJORITY REPORTS HAVE CONSISTENT THEMES OP 
OPPOSITION ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND TECHNICAL GROUNDS, WE, THE 
MAJORITY, AGREED THAT EACH REPORT STAND IN PULL TO PRESERVE 
THE INTEGRITY AND WHOLENESS OP THESE REPORTS, 
THE COMMITTEE HAS SPENT MANY HOURS INVESTIGATING AND DEBATING 
THE COMPLEX ISSUES IN THE VOUCHER CONCEPT AND IN THE WORKING 
VOUCHER DRAFTS. 

WE ARE SURE THAT YOU WILL HAVE QUESTIONS ON CERTAIN POINTS 
AND WE HAVE RESOURCE PEOPLE HERE WHO WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 



CONCLUSIONS 

WHILE IN FAVOR OP ALTERNATIVE EQUCAIION, WE TOTALLY REJECT 
THE CONCEPT OF THE VOUCHER t 

THE BASIS OF OUR NEGATIVE VOTE ON JANUARY 17 ,19731 IS 
AS FOLLOWS} 

A. AN INCREASE OP PARENTAL SATISFACTION AND IKPROVEKENT 

OP QUALITY EDUCATION CAN BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT THE 

CONSTRAINTS OF FEDERAL CONTROL. 
B« THE INCREASE OF BUREAUCRACY AS DEKONSTRATBD IN 

ALUM ROCK WOULD NOT HAVE AN APPRECIABLE EFFECT ON 

THE EDUCATION PROCESS, 

C. THE POWER OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION WOULD BE DILUTED 
AS A RESULT OF GRANTING A DEGfREE OP FISCAL AND 
CURRICULAR AUTONOMY TO NEW AND EXISTING SCHOOLS. 

D. THE LINES OF POWER BETWEEN THE BOAr.D OF EDUCATION 
AND THE LOCAL E.V. A. (VOUCHER) IS CONTRADICTORY. 

E. THE POWER OF THE VOUCHER AUBfllNISTRATOR IS TOC 
OPEN-ENDED AND POWERFUL. 

F. WE SERIOUSLY QUESTION THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE STUDY 
STAFF, DESPITE THAT TH2 STUDY STAFF HAS NOT BEEN 
ABLE TO DET-IONSTRATE A NEED FOR A VOUCHER SYSTEM 
AMONG- EITHER Phti£AVS Q?. iiDUJATOl^o VA TillS 0^v.<;U.\'lrY. 

G. THIS SYSTEM ALLOWS THE POSSIBLE DIVERSON OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MONEY TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



REPORT # JJ^ 



UPON COMPLETION OP AN INDEPTH STUDY OP THE VOUCHER PROPOSAL, 
WE SUBMIT rHi£ FOLLOWING POINTS OK WHICH WE BASED OUR REJECTION; 

1. A CONTINUATION OF MAJOR CHANGES IN THE ROCHESTER SCHOOL 
SYSTEM WOULD NOT BE BENEFICIAL TO THE CHILDREN, UNTIL 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IS EVALUATED AND 
CORRECrED TO PROVIDE OUR CHILDREN WITH AN ADEQUATE BASIC 
ACCDEMIC EDUCATJON. 

2. THE VOUCHER WOULD PLACE ROCHESTER UNDER A DUAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM, WITH TWO BODIES OF ADXilNSTRATORS WHICH KAY LEAD 
TO UNEQUAL EDUCAriON FOR XHE CHILDRrlN OF ROCHESTER, 

3. THE HIGH DEGREE OF NEGATIVISW SHOWN BY MOST SEGMENTS 

OF THE C0?O:U."41Ty, PLUS SEVERE LACK OF ANSWERS TO SEVERAL 
PERT1NAT5 QUESTIONS . COrviPELS US TO STATE THAT THIS PLAN 
IS NOT FEASIBLE TO THE KOOHESTER OOKMUNI TY. 
WE, THEREFORE, RECO^IMEND THAT NO FURTHER GRANT BE APPLIED FOR 
BY THE C0^':?^:IS3IONERS OF EDUCATION IN REFERENCE TO THIS STUDY. 
WE ALSO RECOKKSND THAT THE CO.UCISSIONKHS DIRECT ALL MEy.BERS OF 
THEIR STAFF NOT TO PURSUE ANY FURTHER GRANTS FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF CONTINUING A STUDY RELATIVE TO VOUCHER OR INITIATING A 
STUDY WHICH IN ANY WAY 1HC0RPCRATE3 VOUCHER. 



REPORT .3 



ONE CAN NOT IGNORE THE REASONS FOR THIS CONTINUING PUBLIC 
DISSATISFACTION. 

A STRONG FORCE IS WORKING DILIGENTLY TO CREATE THIS 
DISSATISFACTION. INSULT IS HEAPED UPON INJURY TO THE PUBLIC 
AND PARENTS WHO SUPPORT CUR EDUCATIONAL INSTirUTIONS. IT IS 
DELIBERATE, CONTRIVED. AND FUNDED BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
WITH VAST AlvlOUNTS OF FEDERAL T^ONBY POURING INTO OUR SCHOOLS 
FOR "EXPERIMENTAL" AND "INNOVAriVE" PHOGRAf<lS FOR "CHANGE**. 
THIS IS DESTROYING ALL TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS OF ACADHXIC 
EDUCATION. 

THIS IS NO ACCIDENT . IT IS TRUTH, THE SSTTIXG OF THE STAGS t 
USING PARENTS TO " DhWIAND" AN ALLEVIATION OF THE PROBLEM 
THROUGH VOUCHER, BUT IN REALITY II WOULD BE GIVING THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF CUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LIVES. 



WITH THE CURRENT EDUCATION, AS IT IS, I FEEL IT HAS ENCOURAGING 
POSSIBILITIES, WITH IMPROVEMENTS BEING IMPLEMENTED WHERE NEEDED. 
THE VOUCHER PLAN GIVES US NOTHING, AND POSSIBLY LESS, AS PER EDUCATION. 
THE ELEMENT OF CONFUSION WITH THIS PLAN IS HIGH, AS IT GIVES US A 
SHIFT IN SEATS IN REGARDS TO PUPILS, AND GUARANTEES ADDITICmL FUNDS, 
RATHER THAN CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 

FURTHERMORE, THE VOUCHER PLAN— BEING TERMED AS "EXPERIMENT" THROUGHOUT 
THE STUDY SESSION, OBVIOUSLY INDICATES THAT— '*N0 KNOWN RESULTS ARE 
AT HAND"; THIS ALONE COULD BE A DISASTER IN THE LONG RUN BESIDES 
BEING DETRIMENTAL TO A CHILDS EDUCATION. ALSO, IN THE EVENT THAT 
O.E.O. CANNOT SUPPORT US (IF THIS PLAN WAS IN THE WORKING STATE) IN 
THE FUTURE IT WOULD PUT US INTO FINANCIAL CHAOS, AS PER OUR PRESENT 
STATE OF THE SCHOOLS BUDGET. 

AGAIN, I MUST SAY, THAT THE VOUCHER PLAN ONLY PROMISES US TEMPORARY 
DOLLARS, THEREFORE, I STRONGLY CONCLUDE THAT WHAT PARENTS REALLY WAST 
IS A POSITIVE THRUST INEDUCATION AND SHOULD ELIMINATE ANY UNSTABLE 
PLANS WHICH GIVE "UNCERTAIN RESULTS". 

EVERY SINGLE CHILD SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN "EDUCATIONALLY SOUND OPPORTUNITIES 
I FOUND THE VOUCHER PLAN DISCRIMINATING. 

LIFE IS A FACT— SO— EDUCATION MUST BE DEALT WITH AS A FACT! ! ! ! ! 



REPORT ^sS^ 



WE FOUND GENKRAL AG^l- EMrSNT A.v:'"Na OURSELVES CCKCERFUNG THE 
ROCHESTER VOUCHER PROPOSAL. V/HILE WE ARE NOT OPPOSED TO 
THE IDEA OF SC.\E SORT OF VOUCHER PROGRAft. WE VOTED AGAINST 
THIS PROPOSAL FOR THESE REASOiNSt 

!• WE FEEL THAT COlViMUNlTY AND SCHOOL STAFF SUPPORT HAVE 
NOT BEEN DEMONSTRATED. A NUMBER OF ORGAMIZATIONS HAVE 
COME OUT FLATLY AGAINST THE PHOPOSAL. COM.TUNITY MEETINGS 
IN SCHOOLS HAVE- BEEN POORLY ATTENDED. NOWHERE HAVE WE 
SEEN EVIDENCE OF STRONG SUPPORT FROM LARGE NUKDERS OF 
PEOPLE, INCLUDING THOSE IX THE TARGET AK2A. THE ONLY 
POSSIBLE- EXCEPTION IS ZONE A. 

2. WE ARE CONCERNED OVER THE WORDING OF THE COf^iKITKENT 
AND DO NOT FEEL THAT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
IRREVOCABLY COMKIi'TRD TO AN liVlPLEy.ENTAriON IN 
SEPrE;«r.B£:H 197^. WE FEEL VAM THE BCAKD SHOULD CO>-r.UT- 
ITSELF TO A THOROUGH STUDY AND FURTHER PLANNING, BUT 
SHOULD RESERVE THE RIGHT TO END THE STUDY AND TO RE- 
JECT I^'PLEr^ENTATI?N IF THE CLLvATS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IS NOT STRONGLY FAVORABLE. THIS ACCEPTANCE COULD BE 
DETERMINED BY -REFERENDA IN EACH TARGET SCHOOL, BY MEANS 
OF PUBLIC MEETINGS, AND BY DE>'ONSTRATION OP SUPPORT 
FROM COr/.KUNITY GROUPS IN THE TARGET AREA, 

3. WE QUESTION THE EXTENT TO '.vHICH PAREIJTS AND SCHCOL 
STAFF WOULD BE INVOLVED. RECENT OPERATING P?.OCEDURES 
HAVE NOT MATCHED THE FINK-SOUNDING STATE^:2NTS IN THE 
PROPOSAL AND* DO NOT BUILD CONFIDENCE IN THE WAY THE 
PROPOSAL WOULD BE ADWilNISTERED IN THE FUTURE. 



REPOHT f 

A, vsfE FEiiL iHAi' BOA'.D ^.^^^?.a'c:KS HAD ALREADY WADE UP THEIR 
KINDS ABOUT THE VOUCHER PROPOSAL BEFORE THEY RECEIVED 
THESE ADVISORY CO:a:irTEE RECOi'.W.ENDATlCNS AND EVEN 
BEFORE RECEIV1N3 THE FINAL PROPOSAL rnOy» THE STUDY 
STAFF. 

B. FREQUENTLY DECISIONS WERE MADE BY THE STUDY STAFF AND 
WERE PUBLICISED BEFORE MEJtBKRS OF THE ADVISORY 
COXMITTEE WERE INFORiV;ED OF THOSE DECISIONS. 

AS EXAMPLES t 

1. STAFF SELECTED A TAR3ET ZONE, CALLED MEEl'INGS 

OF PRINCIPA3 OF THOSE SCHOOLS, AND THEN ANNOUNCED 
THE SELECTION TO THE CO?/.ra i'TKE. 

2. THE ADVISORY C0:^3!!I TTEE WAS TOLD THAT IT COULD 
SUBMIT REVISIONS, BUT FHSQUENTLY THERE WAS TOO 
LITTLE ny.E FDR IT TO BE EFFECTIVE. 



Although the concept of an educational voucher has the potential 
o£ being acceptable, the present model is lacking in many areas. 
Some of these areas stand out as being more detrimental than others. 

First, the proposed voucher model allows the School Board to 
neglect i^s responsibility of delivering a meaningful, revelant, 
and a well rounded education to all children. 

Second, the School Board will asstime authority over the adminis- 
tration of the proposed voucher. O.E.O. does not require that the 
present school board take that authority. Since more than fifty 
percent (50%) of the students involved in this proposed experi- 
ment, are minorities, it seems natural that a significant number 
of minorities should be included on the Educational Voucher 
Agency (EVA) . 

Third, the proposed voucher is misleading, fallacious, and 
extremely deceptive when it implies that parents will be able 
to hold administrators, and officials in the school system 
accountable . 

Fourth, the past actions and behavior of Rochester's School Board 
towards members of the minority (black & Spanish) community 
does not support the language in this proposal, that suggest 
their concern. 



Fi£th, the funds received from O.B.O. for the iinplen>3ntation of 
the proposed educational voucher will be used for all students 
in the Rochester School District. It is obvious that the students 
in the d&nonstration area (mostly minorities) are being used as 
pawns to Rip Off federal dollars. 

Finally, the whole concept of alternative education seems to 
be following a path of pacification as opposed to modernization. 



Jl.rJ{dr 



635 ainton Avenue N. I>r. JohnM. Franco 

Rochester. New York 14605 S„pertotmienti^Schoot, 

{7161325^1 PtwteD.Hete 

Otnetofot£qu9ieduc»tlQi»»ICwortunitr 



imam, 



January 22 » 1973 

HE^fi)RANDUM 

TO: The Board of Education 

FROM: Melvin Hoover 

RE: Advisory Committee Position 

The overall community atmosphere of Rochester at this time does 
not offer a fair environment to assess peoples' real feelings 
about the potential merit of a voucher olan In Rochester. 

Locally, we are very distrustful of the federal government, 
of which the Office of Educational Opportunity Is a part, either 
because we oppose Its political Ideology or we lack confidence In 
our elected Congressional officials to truly represent our 
Interest. 



^ SOME 

Whites and Blacks are concerned 
that the voucher is another way 
of forcitig integration. 

People do not trust the Central 
Office Administration and feel 
they are trying to get more 
control of the schools at the 
expense of parents and teachers. 

Teachers are concerned that the 
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Whites and Blacks are worried 
that It would create more de- 
segregated schools. 

Central Office people feel that 
the pr5.ncipals and teachers will 
have so much power that they 
will not be able to have mean- 
ingful Input or influence. 

People feel that if they want to 
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SOME 



OTHER 



local district needs to be more 
responsible for providing alter- 
native education for the whole 
district* 



Parents feel that teachers and 
a^slnlstrators are basically 
concerned with economics and 
not the education of their 
children. 

People feel the Board of 
Education does not represent 
the educational feelings and 
concerns of the entire Roches- 
ter conmunlty and thus they are 
apathetic or alienated. 

People feel the R.T.A, Is only 
building their power and Influ- 
ence to brow-beat the Board 
Into the best contract 
negotiation. 



be Involved voluntarily In a 
program such as a voucher, then the 
whole city should not limit their 
right of choice if the city as 
a whole does not want it. 

Teachers and administrators feel 
that parents do not take a realistic 
approach to financing a top-qiiallty 
system with tailor-made student 
programs . 

People feel that the Board of 
Education should only be respon- 
sible to them because previous 
Boards Ignored their feelings 
and opinions* 



People feel the Board is more 
concerned with appeasing teachers 
so they will not ask for more 
money than having teachers 
accountable. 



As a member of the Advisory Board, I honestly and openly 
sought the feelings and opinions of all segments of the commun- 
ity. It is obvious that there Is no cltv-wlde mandate to 
Inclement a voucher system is Rochester in September, 1973. 
However , the question of implementing some form of a voucher 
plan in 1974 is still an unanswered question, particularly In 
light of many of the objections raised to a 1973 implementation. 
It Is my opinion that the major concerns raised can be satis- 
factorily worked out with further study and negotiation between 
the School Board, parents, aumlnistrators, teachers and students. 

Pour months was insufficient time to accurately present the 
voucher concept and have people honestly reflect on it pro and con. 
The most difficult and time consuming portion of any negotiation 
process Is the internal hashing out of Issues and positions 
within your own team. Office of Educational Opportunity took 
several years to get their process together but Rochester only 
had four months. A more in-depth analysis might have been 
possible in this time period if more staff had been provided. 
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thus giving every cosniunlty personalized attention in receiving 
information and recording responses. Even with these handicaps » 
there are schools that have voluntarily expressed Interest in 
pursuing some form o£ a voucher concept. 

The staff reconmendation is that a well*plaxmed program form 
involving the parents » teachers and other groups directly affected 
by a demonstration* I do not vant to inhibit the free choice 
of interested schools to try Jthe voucher program; therefore » I 
cast a qualified yes vote for the staff recommendation of one 
planning year and implementation in 1974. 

1 feel t^e school board has a responsibility to assist the 
interested schools in pursuing the voucher concept as one way of 
p**oviding and maintaining alternative programs for those who 
clioose this approach. In other words, even though an issue is 
not my vested interest or concern when it does not hinder or 
hurt me 9 I should support the right of others to develop the 
educational program they feel they need. 

As I understand the recommendation we would have an 
intent to Implement a program if a sufficient majority of those 
initially interested can develop a program they want within the 
next 12 to 15 months. If at any point in the planning process 
those interested determine a voucher plan could not feasibly be 
developed to serve their needs then no plan would be implemented 
in 1974. Obviously, the Office of Educational Opportunity may 
not like this because they will probably want a guarantee, but 
that is their problem to deal with. I view this approach to the 
voucher plan as an opportunity for the Federal Education 
bureaucracy and the local district to Illustrate mutual trust 
and accotxntablllty since there is no gun at anyone's head. 

As an inner city administrator, I am concerned about the 
traditional "last hired, first fired" cycle, since history tells 
me that inner city educational enrichment programs and faculty 
are the first to go in a budget crunch. Some inner city schools 
will be stripped this Septesiber of many resources that have 
really begun to make a difference and the retardation of 
educational development will again dominate inner city schools. 
Is this i^t the school board wants? 

A voucher program at this time could provide monies for 
continued teacher training and development, specialized diag- 
nostic and curriculum materials, and counselors and deans. 
Otherwise it would be financially impossible to support these 
with an eight million dollar deficit. 
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I have to wonder what good a Memorandum of Agreement will 
be to seek improved programs and participation when there is no 
money to support programs developed. The voucher might be a way* 

I have to wonder how the Board is going to make good on 
Its campaign promises and its statements to the Community School 
Council parents that they are committed to inner city education 
and will not deprive minority children of; needed monies and 
programs. What is the educational guarantee for poor Black and 
White children when economics dominate. 

It bothers me that I read in the paper the Board's decision 
not to pursue a program before the pros and cons of the parties 
Involved in studying the concept had even been heard. Why did 
you need an advisory committee and a study staff? 

An excerpt from page three of the Rochester School Alternative 
Study states: 

"... the most wide-spread objection is shared by 
people who otherwise support the program: the 
general feeling of fatigue felt by almost every 
Rochester parent, teacher and student. The 
community in general appears tired of too many 
educational changes too fast with too little 
evaluation before the next change occurs. Most 
people expressed the wish to rest a bit, to 
catch their breaths, before another major change 
is put into effect." 

It seems to me that an eight million dollar deficit might be 
labeled a major change! 

I believe that it is better for a community to be fatigued 
than for parents, teachers and students to be mentally depressed 
as Rochester will probably be this September when the full 
impact of imemployed teachers, skeleton curriculum, limited 
supplies and no choice of programs for students are a reality. 
How does one rest and catch his breath and claim no major changes 
when this situation could occur within nine months? 

In the long run, a voucher plan may be the psychological 
oxygen that helps our school district get its second wind. It 
cannot hurt to keep the voucher oxygen tank on hand a few more 
months in case some schools decide to take a deep breath. 
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Report to the Board of Education 

By Gloria Fish 

ret thewucher study 



I srespnded with a yes to resolution eight for many reasons t some 
of which are listed below* 

I believe that the modified voucher plan is workable 
and could be used in "ochester because t 

!• It woiad allow for alternatives without 
adversely affecting other schools* Ho 
school would have to accept a program 
it did not wsmt* 

2. Each school would have the responsibility 
for ke*»ping its own budget and deciding its 
own curricultun* Less "buck passing" » more 
direct accountability* 

3* I^odifications and changes in curriculum would 
be more easily made if only one school were 
involved instead of forty or more* 

4* More immediately responsive to the changing 
needs of our community 

5* A very meaningful chance for parents to 
make education a family concern 

6* Teachers would have a chance to teach in a 
style they felt best suited to the situation 
at hand* 

These statements are meant to supplement the staff report* 

I also feel that we need more time and work before we could 
begin such a plan in Rochester* My personal observation in 
speaking with more than & hundred people over the past three 
months is that no one trusts anyone in this town* Every segment 
of the commimity voiced distrust of those they viewed as more 

Powerful than they viewed themselves * from bottom to top* 
ntil this situation is changed I do not see a voucher plan 
working in Rochester* 
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Selected Issues: Pro and Con 

1. What would happen to the neighborhood school if the voucher 
plan is approved? 

PRO 

Neighborhood schools need not disappear if parents 
wished to continue sending their children to them. 
All children who chose to stay in their neighborhood 
school would be guaranteed the right to stay there. 

cm 

Neighborhood schools could disappear under a voucher 
system. If several parents felt that their neighbor- 
hood school did not offer the program best suited to 
their children's needs » they could transfer their 
children to another school within the demonstration 
area (assuming space is available). If a large enough 
group of parents chose to do th^s» the neighborhood 
school could be forced to close. 

2. Could a group of parents or teachers create their own 
"private" schools using public funds? 

PRO 

It depends upon how you define a "private" school. 
Each school wishing to participate in a voucher 
program must agree to abide by the following rule: 
(1) No more than SOX of its original enrollees could 
be children of the founders. The remaining spaces 
must be open to all students who applied. (2) The 
school itself would exist under the direct control 
of the Board of Education. 

The teachers and parents of a given participating school 
would have control of fiscal and curricular matters. 
They could construct a program that would have only 
limited appeal. 

3. Would parents really be able to make wise choices for their 
children? 

PRO 

By using the information booklet and having a community 
counselor available to explain the booklet, parents 
would be more informed than they are today in regard 
to getting their educational "money's worth." Parents 
have been asking to be more involved in the process 
of deciding what kind of education would be most 
beneficial to their childven. Studies have proven 
that parents can mr*'" wifte decisions for their children, 
if they are gTwn opportunity to be informed and 
meaningfully involv*. -.n the process. 

Parents are not qtialifled, nor do they all have tisse to 
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become Involved in learning all the information 
necessary to make intelligent choices for their children. 

4. What does a voucher plan have to do with improving the 
quality of education? 

PRO 

If "quality education** means giving more children 
the kind of education they particularly need and 
want, then vouchers would help accomplish this by 
enabling individual schools to design their programs 
to meet individual needs. Often the pursuit of 
"quality education** suffers because a school district 
Central Office bureaucracy stifles individual teacher 
and principal creativity. In a voucher system parents 
and building level professionals, not central 
administration, would make most of the educational 
policy decisions for a particular school. 

CON 

The voucher system is a mechanism designed to generate 
change; however, it cannot guarantee that meaningful, 
benexlcial change would occur. 

5. If every school used different types of educational approaches, 
would emphasis on the basic skills such as reading and 
writing be diminished? 

PRO 

Although there would be different kinds of schools 
with different instructional approaches, all schools 
would have to meet, state regulations regarding the 
teaching of basic skills. In other words, the way 
the basic subjects are taught might vary, but the 
content would not be signlzlcantly altered. 

Although content xmst adhere to state requirements, 
methods of instruction might confuse a child and, con- 
sequently, he might not learn the basic skills. 
Also, if a child were given a choice of subjects 
to study, he might choose what he thinks are **fun 
courses** rather than courses that would be most 
beneficial to him in acquiring the basic skills. 

6« What effects would the voucher system have on the public 
school system as we know it today? 

PRO 

Because the idea that there is no one single way to 
educate all children is basic to the voucher concept, 
the emphasis upon the **standardizatlon** and 
''centralization** of education today would disappear. 
School systems would evolve with a wide variety of 
programs, each reflecting the particular needs of a 
particular segment of the educational community. 
Parent Involvement in the educational process would 
increase, and schools would be stimulated to become 
snore accountable for the educational growth of the 
gpj^ children they serve. 
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CON 

Vouchers would "divide" the school system because 
of the emphasis upon Individual schools meeting 
Indlvidxxal needs. As a result, administrative 
problems would develop in terms of keeping attend- 
ance records, budgeting, and establishing and 
maintaining racial balance district-wide. 

What would be the effects of a transfer policy that allows 
children to change schools frequently? 

PRO 

Vouchers could decrease the nximber of transfers 
each year. If a family moved into a different 
attendance zone, the children would be allowed to 
attend the school they had been enrolled in if they 
so chose. Alsa, schools would be required to set 
aside money for operation of school plant apart from 
their regular budget. This would assure a school 
sufficient funds to continue its program, no matter 
how many pupils transferred in and out. 

A large number of transfers could cause problems 
in terms of keeping accurate attendance records. 
Also, children might want to transfer for reasons 
not directly related to the type of instructional program 
offered at a particular school (discipline procedures, 
personality conflicts, etc .). These kinds of transfers 
might disrupt, rather tnin enhance a child's educational 
progress, especially if he transferred to a school 
offering completely different programs. 

What is to prevent schools from discriminating against 
children with serious educational problems? 

PRO 

It is the lock-step nature of the present system 
that sometimes produces the educational "misfit. 
In a voticher system, schools would have the added 
incentive of more money (from supplemented vouchers) 
if they designed programs to attract students with 
learning problems. Also the Board of Education, 
by law, must provide a place for every child in the 
school district. Voucher schools, in particular, 
would be required to make plans for handicapped 
children who chose to attend the©. 
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Because individual schools would be guaranteed the 
right to decide what their programs would be, they 
might design programs and procedures that would not 
attract certain types of students. In other words, 
they might "create" a school in which the discipline 
problem, the slow learner, etc., would have difficulty 
succeeding. 



9. What is to prevent schools from resorting to misleading 

or dishonest advertising in order to "sell" their programs? 

PRO 

Schools would he required to furnish to participating 
parents certain kinds of information, the accuracy of 
which would be verified by the Alternative Schools 
Office. Schools not providing necessary information 
or making false statements would not get voucher money. 

COS 

Since more students mean more money, schools might 

be tempted to "sell" programs through word>of -mouth , 

unauthorized "newsletters" and a concerted effort 

on the part of staff and/or parents to recruit students. 

10. Would the voucher plan bankrupt the public school system 
if it were continued after the OEO grant had expired? 

PRO 

A voucher plan could be financed for as long as 
seven years by the federal government. During that 
time, the Board would seek new ways of allocating 
local funds. Since federal money is guaranteed for 
two years at a time, the program could be gradually 
phased out, if necessary. Ir either the Board of 
Education or the federal government decided to 
terminate the program before the end of the seven 
year period, funding would continue for the balance 
of the year in which notice is given, plus the 
following year. 

CON 

Public schools are already in deep financial trouble. 
When federal funds ran out, the district would be 
responsible for financing the program if it were to 
continue. With citizens already being taxed to the 
limit, where would the extra money come from? 

11. Wouldn't most of the OEO grant be used to support administrative 
functions rather than to benefit children directly? 

PRO 

According to the budget included in the final draft 
of the proposal, 65% of the federal money would go 
directly to the schools. This figure would Include 
all of the supplemented voucher money, the "no- 
strings-attached" grants to schools for program 
development, and funds for in-service training. 
Twenty percent of the money would be spent for support 
services such as providing information to parents 
and for additional transportation costs. The remaining 
15% would pay for the administration of the program 
• and supplemental help to deal with the increased 
work load of existing central office personnel. 
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CON 

The voucher system would create a new bureaucracy 
which would grow as the demonstration proceeded. 
With each successive year of the demonstration, 
more and more federal money would be allocated for 
the administrative costs of the program. 

12. Would there be a great deal of bussing of students 
CO different schools? 

PRO 

The amount of bussing would depend on the number 
of students who chose to transfer among voucher 
schools. In the area proposed as the Demonstration 
Area, though, the maximum distance between the two 
farthest schools is six miles, a traveling time 
of ten to fifteen minutes. 

CON 

The Voucher Authority could no'; guarantee that every 
participating child would be admitted to his "first 
choice" school. Also, with a highly flexible policy, 
students might choose to change schools more fre- 
quently than they do now. Fither way, it seems 
likely that bussing would increase significantly. 

13. How would the anticipated de 'ilopment of mini-schools 
within a school affect its pr%>gram and staff? 

PRO 

Mini-schools would be small, separate programs 
operating independently in a single school building. 
Each mini-school would have its own "head teacher" 
who would meet periodically with the principal of his 
building. Although each mint-school would operate 
autonomously in the areas of curriculum and finance, 
it would be supervised by the Board of Education 
and would be required to meet all New York State and 
local Voucher Authority requirements. 

CON 

All kinds of confusion could develop with two or 
more mini -schools operating within the same building. 
How, for example, would the gymnasium be scheduled 
for use? Would each school hire its own special 
reading teachers, thus duplicating effort? The 
necessity of maintaining multiple budgets for each 
building could also become a problem. 
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